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HIS  MOST  SERENE  HIGHNESS 

77f£  ELBCrOR  PALATINE^ 

REI6N1NG  DUjSll^^PJ  SAVARIA^ 

i^c.  l^c.  t^c. 


S  I  R, 

IN  requefting  permiflioii  to  dedicate  to  your 
moft  Serene  Eledoral  Highneft  thefe 
Eflaya,  I  had  feveral  important  objeds  in 
view:  I  was  defiroua  of  ihowing  to  the 
world  that  I  had  not  prefumed  to  publiih 
an  account  of  public  meafurea  and  inftitu- 

tions. 


DEDICATION. 

tionsi  planned  and  execitted  in  your  ElecK 
toral  Highnefs's  dominions, — ^by  your  op* 
ders, — ^and  under  your  immediate  authority 
and  proteftion,  without  your  leave  and  ap- 
probation. I  was  alfo  defirous  of  availing 
myfelf  of  the  illuflxious  name  of  a  Sove- 
reign eminently  diftinguifhed  by  his  mum- 
ficence  in  promoting  ufeful  knowledge,  and 
by  his  foHcitude  for  the  happinefs  and  f^of- 
perity  of  his  fubjeds,  to  recommend  the 
important  objeds  I  have  undertaken  to  in- 
veftigate,  to  the  attention  of  the  Great,-— the 
Wife,-— and  the  Benevolent  And  laftly,  I 
was  anxious  to  have  an  opportimity  of 
teftifyiug,  in  a  public  manner,  my  gratitude  * 
to  your  moft  Serene  Eledoral  Highnefs  for 
all  your  kindnefs  to  me;  and  more  efpe- 
cially  for  the  diftinguifhed  honour  you  have 
done  me  by  feleding  and  employing  me 

as 


DEDICATION. 

as  aa  inftnimeaK  in  your  hands  of  doing 
good. 

I  have  the  honoitr  to  be,  with  the  moft 
j^ofound  refpe&y  and  with  unalterable  at- 
tachment. 


SIR, 


Tour  Moft  Serene  ELECTORAL  HIGHNESS'i 


Devoted  Servant, 


RUMFORD. 

LOMOON, 

July  ifty  1 796. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Situetkn  if  the  Author  in  the  Service  ef  His  Moft 
Serene  Highpe/s  the  Elector  Palatine,  Reign^ 
i»g  Duie  of  Bava&ia.  Reafim  which  induced 
him  to  utuUrtaie  to  form  an  Efiahlijhmertt  for  tht 
Relief  if  the  Poor. 

A  MONO  the  TldOitudes  of  a  life  chequered  by  a 
"^  great  variety  of  inddents,  and  in  which  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  zSt  in  many  intereiting  fcenes, 
I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  employing  my  atten- 
tion upon  a  fubjed  of  great  importance ;  a  fubjeA 
intimately  and  infe[>aTably  conneded  with  the  hap- 
[unefs  and  well-being  of  all  civil  fodeties;  and 
which,  -from  its  nature,  caniiot  &il  to  intereft  every 
,B  2  bene- 
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benevolent  mind ; — it  is  the  providing  for  the  vrants 
of   the  Poor,  and  fecuring  their  happinefs  and 
comfort  by  the  introdu£Uon  of  order  and  induftry 
^  among  them. 

.  The  fubjefl,  though  it  is  fo  hij^ly  interefting  to 
mankind,  has  not  yet  been  inv^gated  with  that 
fuccefs  that  could  have  been  wilhed.  This  fafl  is  ap« 
parent,  not  only  from  the  prevalence  of  indolence, 
;  mifery,  and  beggary,  in  almoft  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  J  but  alfo  from  the  great » variety  of  opi- 
nion among  thofe  who  have  taken  -the  matter  into 
ferious  confideration,  and  have  propofed  methods 
for  remedying  thofe  evils  j  fo  generally,  and  fo 
juftly  complained  of. 

What  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  fubjed  being  not 
merely  fpeculative  opinion,  but  the  genuine  refult 
of  afhial  expeHiAents  \  df  experimentlK  tnade  upon 
a  very  large  fcale,  and  under  drcumftances  which 
i^eftder  them  pecuBaily  inver^ftdng  5  I  ddulot  help 
flattering  myfelf  tteit  m^  reitders  wfll  find  both 
limufement,  and  uTeful  infeMldftfon,  from  die  per- 
^&1  of  the  following  flieets. 

As  it  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary  that  a 
military  man  ihould  undertake  a  work  fo  foreign 
to  his  profeflibA,  as  diat  of  forming  and  executing 
ft  plkil  foir  ptdvidmg  for  the  Foot,  I  haVe  thought 
it  not  improper  to  preface  the  liarrative  of  my 
operations,  by  a  flioft  account  of  the  motives 
whieh  indiuced  me  to  eng^i  in  this  undertaking. 
Ani  in  ordftr  to  throne*  ftiM  more  Kght  upon  the 
^irttbie  tttfJEfe^on,  I  "^1  begin  with  a  few  words 
bf  tftyfetf,  iX  my  fituation  ia  t!*  country  in  which 

I  refide, 


I  i^efidfff  an4  of  the  diffigrpnc  o%^s  ^hfch  vfen 
had  ia  view  ip  the  vs)riouf  public  me^ure^  ia  which 
j  liave  bec^  concent  Thi^  infonaadoa  i$  aecef- 
£H7  in  prdqr  pf)  form  a  clear  idea  oJF  the  drcumr 
ft^Bce^  upder  wh^c|i  the  operatiops  in  queftion 
were  tuui^rtaken,  a^d  of  the  ^ronnedion  which  fub- 
fi(|ed  between  die  different  public  meafures  which 
were  adopted  at  ^e  fame  timjc. 

Having  in  the  year  17849  with  His  Majefty's 
j^adous  permiflion,  en^ged  myfelf  in  the  fer- 
yice  of  His  Moft  Serisne  Ifighnefs  the  Eledoj: 
Palatine^  R^gi^iijig  Duke  of  Bavaria^  I  have  fince 
been  en^loyed  by  His  Eleftoral  Highnefs  in  various 
public  ferviceSy  and  particularly  in  arranging  his 
military  affairs,  and  introducing  a  new  fyftem  of 
order,  difcipline,  and  oeconomy  among  his  troops- 

In  the  executioQ  of  this  conunifHon,  ever  mind- 
(ul  of  that  great  and  important  truth,  that  no 
pofitical  arrangement  can  be  really  good,  pccept  in 
fo  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  general  good  of  fo« 
.dety,  I  have  endeavo:ured  in  all  my  opera,tions  to 
\mite  tl^e  intereit  of  the  foldier  with  the  intereft  of 
dvil  fociety,  and  to  render  the  military  force,  even 
in  dme  of  peace,  fubfervieiit  to  xht  public  good. 

To  facilitate  and  promote  thefe  in^)ortant  ob- 
jefts,  to  eftabliih  a  refpedable  ftanding  military 
force,  which  fhould  do  the  lead  poffible  harm  to 
the  population,  morals,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  it  was  necefiary  to  make 
foldiers  dtizens,  and  dtizens  foldiers.  To  diis 
end  the  fituation  of  the  foldier  was  made  as  eafy, 
comfortable,  and  eligible  as  poffible;  Us  pay  was 

B  3  increafed. 
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increafed,  he  was  comfortably,  and  even  elegantly 
clothed,  and  he  was  allowed  every  kind  of  liberty 
not  inconfiftent  with  good  order  and  due  fubor- 
dination ;  his  military  exercifes  were  iimplified,  his 
inftruftion  rendered  (hort  and  eafy,  and  all  oblb- 
lete  and  ufelefs  culloms  and  ufages  were  baniflied 
from  the  fervice.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  of  the  foldiers'  barracks 
and  quarters ;  and  which  extended  even  to  the 
external  appearance  of  the  buildings ;  and  nothing 
was  left  undone,  that  could  tend  to  make  the  men 
comfortable  in  their  dwellings.  Schools  were  cfla- 
blifhed  in  all  the  regiments,  for  inftruding  the 
foldiers  in  reading,  A^Titing,  and  arithmetic;  and 
into  thefe  fchools,  not  only  the  foldiers  and  their 
children,  but  alfo  the  children  of  the  neighbouring 
citizens  and  peafants,  were  admitted  gratis^  and 
even  fchool-books,  paper  *,  pens,  and  ink*,  were 
fiirnifhed  for  them,  at  the  expence  of  the  Sove- 
reign. 

Befides  thefe  fchools  of  indrudion,  others,  called 
fchools  of  induftry,  were  eftabllftied  in  the  regi- 
ments, where  the  foldiers  and  their  children  were 
taught  various  kinds  of  work,  and  from  whence 
they  were  fupplied  with  raw  materials,  to  work  for 
their  own  emolument. 

As  nothing  is  fo  certainlv  fatal  to  morals,  and 

j)articularly  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  clais  of 
mankind,  as  habitual  idlencfs,  every  poflible  mea- 

*  Thti  paper,  a^  it  toxM  nfterwardi  be  made  nfc  of  for  making 
cartiiif^et,  in  faA  coft  nothing. 

fure 
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fure  was  adopted;  that  tould  be  deviied,  to  tntro^ 
*duce  a  (pint  of  induftry  among  the  troops.  Every 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  foldiers  to  employ 
their  leifure  time^  when  they  were  off  duty,  in 
Working  for  their  own  emolument;  and  among 
other  encouragements,  the  mod  efficacious  of  all, 
that  of.  allowing  them  full  liberty  to  difpofe  of  the 
money  acquired  by  their  labour  in  any  way  they 
IhouM  thii^  proper,  without  being  obliged  to  give 
luiy  account  of  it  to  any  body.  They  were  even 
fiiminied  with  Working  dreffes,  (a  canvas  frock 
and  troufers,)  gratis j  at  their  enlifting,  and  were 
afterwards  permitted  to  retain  xh&x  old  uniforms 
for  the  fame  purpofe;  and  care  was  taken,  in  all 
cafes  where  they  were  employed,  that  they  fhould 
be  well  paid. 

They  commonly  received  from  fixteen  to 
irighteen  creutzsrs*  a-day  for  their  labour;  and 
with  this  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  clothed 
and  lodged,  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  receiving  their 
fall  pay  of  iive  creutzers,  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
(i  lb.  i3t  oz.  Avoirdupois)  of  bread  per  day  from 
the  Sovereign.  When  they  did  their  duty  in  their 
regiments,  by  mounting  guard  regularly  according 
to  their  tour^  (which  commonly  was  every  fourth 
day,)  and  only  worked  thofe  days  they  happened 
to  be  off  guard,  in  .  that  cafe,  they  received  their 
full  pay ;  but  when  they  were  excuied  from  regi- 
mental duty,  and  permitted  to  work  every  day  for 
.their  own  emolument,  their  pay,  (at  five  creutzers 

^  A  crcatzfr  is.  7]  of  an  EnfUfii  penoy. 
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In  an  pidiUc  ifDtfay  fudi  at  m^kiDg  and  npoiF- 
jng  liiglnva7g9----draiDing  fliarlhes, — ^icpaiiii^  the 
Jbonkt  of  livers,  &c  loldkrs  were  cn|4oyed  as  h^ 
^bourers;  and  ^  aU  faeb  cafi^  die  ^eatA  <at^ 
vras  talben  to  pronde  for  didr  cmnfertdde  fiiMft- 
enoe,  and  even  for  their  amufcmcHL  Good 
lodgings  -were  prepared  /or  diesi,  and  good  and 
vbolefeme  food^  at  a  reafooable  price;  and  tbe 
greateft  care  was  taken  of  them  when  they  hap- 
pened to  £d)  fick* 

Frequently,  what  eonfidei^s^  nwibers  of  dieni 
were  at  worik  together,  %  ^m^  of  mnfic  vats  or- 
dered to  pby  to  them  while  at  work;  and  <» 
holidays  they  were  permitted,  and  even  encou- 
raged, to  make  mcnj^  with  dandng  and  oAer  in- 
nocent fports  and  amufeqieQiu. 

To  prefcrve  good  order  wi  harmony  amoi^ 
thole  who  were  detached  upon  thefe  woiking  par* 
ties,  a  certain  prq>ortion  of  officers  and  non-c(Hn- 
.mif&oned  officers  wece  always  fent  with  diem^  and 
thole  commoBly  fervcd  as  overfeers  of  the  works, 
and  as  fuch  wnce  paid. 

Befides  this  permi&aii  to  work  fcr  hire  in  the 
garriibn  towns,  and  upon  detached  working  par- 
ties, which  5vas  aeadiiy  granted  to  aU  thofe  who 
deBred  it,  or  at  leaft  to  as  many  as  could  poffiUy 
be  ipared  irom  fhe  neceflary  ienke  of  the  garrifon; 
every  facility  and  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
foldicr  who  was  a  native  cf  the  country,  and  who 
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had  a  fiumly  ox  friends  to  go  to^  or  private  con^^ 
cems  to  take  care  of^  to  go  home  on  furlough, 
and  to  remain  abfent  from  his  regiment  from  one 
annual  exerdfe  to  the  other,  that  is  to  fay,  ten 
IBonths  and  a  half  each  year.  This  arrange- 
ment  was  very  advantageous  to  the  agriculture  and 
jnanu&fhires,  and  even  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  (for  the  foldiers  were  allowed  to  marry,) 
and  ferved.  not  a  little  to  the  eltabUihment  of 
harmony  and  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  the 
foldiers  and  the  peafantry,  and  to  facilitate  re- 
cruiting. 

Another  meafure  which  tended  much  to  render 
the  fituation  of  the  foldier  plealant  and  agreeable, 
and  to  facilitate  the  recruidng  fervice,  was  the 
rendering  the  garrifons  of  the  regiments  per- 
manent. Thi^  meafure  might  not  be  advilable 
in  a  defpotic,  or  odious  government ;  for  where 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  mult  be  fupported 
by  the  terror  of  arms,  all  habits  of  focial  inter- 
courfe and  firieadfhip  between  the  foldiers  and 
the  fubjeds  muit  be  dangerous ;  but  in  all  well- 
regulated  governments,  fuch  friendly  intercourfe 
is  attended  with  many  advantages. 

A  peafant  would  more  readily  confent  to  his 
ion's  engaging  himfelf  to  ferve  as  a  foldier  in  a 
regiment  permanently  (bitioned  in  his  neighbour^ 
hood,  than  in  one  at  a  great  diftance,  or  whofe 
deiUnation  was  uncertain  ;  and  when  the  flation  of 
a  regiment  is  permanent,  and  it  receives  its  re- 
mnts  from  the  diftrift  of  country  immediately 
funounding  its  he;id-quarters,  the  men  who  go 
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home  on  furlough  have  but  a  Ihort  journey  td 
make,  and  are  eaiily  afTembled  in  cafe  of  any 
emergency;  and  it  was  the  more  neceflary  to 
give  every  fitdlity  to  the  foldiers  to  go  home 
on  furlough  in  Bavaria,  as  labourers  are  fo 
very  fcarce  in  that  country  that  the  hufbandmiaui 
would  not  be  able  without  fhem  to  cultivate  his 
ground. 

The  habits  of  induitry  and  of  order  which  the 
foldier  acquired  when  in  garrifon,  renderecf  him  fo 
much  the  more  ufeful  as  a  labourer  when  on  fur- 
lough ;  but  not  contented  with  merely  fiimiflung 
labourers  for  the  aififlance  of  the  huibandman, 
I  was  defirous  of  making  ufe  of  the  army,  as  a 
means  of  introducing  ufeful  improvements  into 
the  country. 

Though  agriculture  is  carried  to  the  higheft 
perfeftion  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eleftor's  domi- 
nions, yet  in  others,  and  particularly  in  Bavaria, 
it  is  flill  much  behind-hand.  Very  few  of  the 
new  improvements  in  that  art,  fuch  as  the  intro- 
dudion  of  new  and  ufeful  plants— the  cultivation 
of  clover  and  of  turnips — the  regular  fucceifion  of 
crops,  &c.  have  yet  found  their  way  into  general 
praflice  in  that  country ;  and  even  the  potatoe, 
that  mofl  ufeful  of  all  the  produ£ls  of  the  ground, 
is  fcarcely  known  there. 

It  was  principally  with  a  view  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  potatoes  in  that  country  that  the  military 
gardens  were  formed.  Thefe  gardens  (of  which 
there  is  one  in  every  garrifon  belonging  to  the 
Eledor's  dominion,  Duflfeldorf  and  Ambefg  only 
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excepted  *)  are  pieces  of  ground,  in,  or  adjoin- 
ing to  the  garrifon  towns,  which  are  regularly  laid 
out,  ahd  exclufively  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  non-commiffioned  officers  and  private  foldiers 
belonging  to  the  regiments  in  garrifon.  The 
ground  is  regularly  divided  into  diftrifts  of  re- 
giments, battalions,  companies,  and  corporalities 
( corporalfchaftSjJ  of  which  laft  divifions  there  are 
four  to  each  company ;  and  the  quantity  of  ground 
allotted  to  each  corporality  is  fuch  that  each  man 
belonging  to  it,  whether  non-commiiEoned  officer  or 
private,  has  a  bed  365  fquare  feet  in  fuperfides. 

This  piece  of  ground  remains  his  fole  property 
as  long  as  he  continues  to  ferve  in  the  regiment, 
and  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  cultivate  it  in  any  way, 
and  to  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  it  in  any  manner 
he  may  think  proper.  He  muft  however  cultivate  it, 
and  plant  it,  and  keep  it  neat  and  free  from  weeds ; 
otherwife,  if  he  fliould  be  idle,  and  negleft  it,  it 
would  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  one  of  his 
more  induftrious  comrades. 

The  divifions  of  thefe  military  gardens  are 
marked  by  broader  and  fmaller  alleys,  covered 
with  gravel,  and  neatly  kept ;  and  in  order  that 
every  one  who  choofes  it,  may  be  a  fpeftator  of 
this  interefting  fcene  of  induftry,  all  the  principal 
alleys,  which  are  made  large  for  that  purpofe,  are 
always  open  as  a  public  walk.  The  efie£t  which 
this  eftablifhment  has  already  produced    in  the 

*  ParticaUr  ideal  reafon^y  wbich  it  it  not  neccflarf  here  to  explain, 
iu?e  hitlicxto  prevented  the  eftabliihmeiBt  of  military  gardens  in 
theTc  two  garrifon  towns. 
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Ibort  time  (iitde  more  tW  five  year$)  fittce  it 
was  begun,  is  very  ftri);ingy  and  much  greater  and 
more  importaat  than  I  could  have  expei^ed. 

The  foldier$9  from  being  the  moil  indolent  of 
mortals^  and  from  having  very  little  knowledge  of 
gardening,  or  of  the  produce  of  a  garden,  for 
ufe,  are  now  become  induftrious  and  0dUul  cul' 
tivators,  and  they  are  grown  fo  fond  of  vegetables, 
particularly  of  potatoes,  which  they  raife  in  grq|t 
quantities,  that  thefe  ufeiuj  and  wholefpme  pro* 
dudions  now  conftitute  a  very  eflential  part  of 
their  daily  food.  And  thefe  improvements  are  alfo 
fpreading  very  fad  among  the  farmers  and  pea« 
fants,  throughout  the  whole  country.  There  1$ 
hardly  a  foldier  that  goes  on  furlough,  or  that 
returns  home  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  of 
fervice,  that  does  not  carry  with  him  a  few  potatoes 
for  planting,  and  a  little  collection  of  garden-feeds  ^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  very  £sw  years  we 
ihall  fee  potatoes  as  much  cultivated  in  Bavaria  as 
in  other  countries  }  and  that  the  ufe  of  vegetables 
for  food  will  be  generally  introduced  among  the 
common  people.  I  have  already  had  the  fatif- 
&£tion  to  fee  little  gardens  here  and  there  making 
their  appearance,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  I  hope  that  very  foon  no  farmer's  houfe  will  be 
found  without  one. 

To  affift  the  ibldi^^  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens,  they  are  fumifhed  with  garden  utenfils 
grath ;  they  are  likewife  fumifhed  from  time  to 
time  with  a  certain  quantity  of  manure,  and  with 
an  affortment  of  garden*feeds ;  but  they  do  not 
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rely  folcly  upon  {hefe  fupplies  i  thofc  who  arc 
induftrious  coUedt  materials  m  their  barracks,  and 
in  the  ftreets,  for  making  manure,  and  even 
ibmedmes  purchafe  it,  and  they  raife  in  their  ovm 
gardens  moft  of  the  garden^feeds  they  ftand  in 
need  of.  To  enable  them  to  avail  themfdves  of 
their  gardens  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  poflible,  in 
fupplying  their  tables  virith  green  vegetables,  each 
coBopaskj  k  fumifiied  vith  a  hot-bed  for  raifiig 
early  plants* 

To  attach  the  foldien  lAor^  fttongly  to  the& 
their  little  pofieiEoDB)  by  increafing  their  comfort 
.and  convenience  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment 
of  them,  a  number  of  little  ftimmer<»faoufes,  or 
rather  huts,  one  to  each  cofnpany,  have  been 
erefled  for  the  purpofe  of  flielter,  vrhen  they  can 
retire  when  it  rains,  or  when  they  are  fatigued. 

All  the  officers  of  the  r^iments^  from  the 
bigheft  tx>  the  loweft,  are  ordered  to  give  the  men 
every  affiflanee  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  their 
gardens  j  but  they  are  forbidden,  upon  pain  of 
the  fevereft  puniihment,  to  appropriate  to  them« 
fehres  any  part  of  the  produce  of  thetn,  or  even 
to  receive  any  part  of  it  in  prefenti* 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Prevalence  of  Mendicity  in  Bavaria  at  the 
Time  when  the  Meafures  fir  putting  an  End  to 
it  were  adopted. 

It  MONG  the  various  meafures  that  occurred  to 
•"*  me  by  which  the  military  eftabliffiment  of  the 
country  might  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  pubGc 
good  in  time  of  peace,  none  appeared  to  be  of 
fo  much  importance  as  that  oif  employing  the 
army  in  clearing  the  country  of  beggars,  thieves, 
and  other  vagabonds  \  and  in  watching  over  the 
public  tranquillity* 

But  in  order  to  clear  the  country  of  beggars, 
(the  number  of  whom  in  Bavaria  had  become 
quite  intolerable,)  it  was  neceflary  to  adopt  ge- 
neral and  efficacious  meafures  for  maintaining  and 
fupporting  the  Poor.  Laws  were  not  wanting  to 
oblige  each  community  in  the  country  to  provide 
for  its  own  Poor ;  but  thefe  laws  had  been  fo  long 
neglefled,  and  beggary  had  become  fo  general, 
that  extraordinary  meafures,  and  the  moft  inde- 
fatigable exertions,  were  neceflary  to  put  a  ftop  to 
this  evil.  The  number  of  itinerant  beggars,  of 
both  fexes,  and  all  ages,  as  well  foreigners  as 
natives,  who  drolled  about  the  country  in  all 
directions,  levying  contributions  from  the  induf* 
frious  inhabitants,  dealing  and  robbing,  and  lead- 
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ing  a  l^e  of  indolence,  and  the  moft  Ihamdeft 
debauchery,  was  quite  incredibk ;  and  £0  numc^ 
reus  were  the  fwarm^  of  beggars  in  all  the  great 
towns,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  fo  great 
their  impudence,  and  fp  perfevering  their  impor^ 
tunity,  that  it  was  almolt  impoilible  to  crofs  the 
ftreets  without  being  attacked,  and  abfolutdy 
forced  to  fatisfy  their  clamorous  demands.  And 
^efe  beggars  were  in  general  by  no  means  fuch  as 
from  age  or  bodily  infirmities  were  unable  by 
their  labour  to  earn  theii;  livelihood  ;  but  they 
were  for  the  moft  part,  ftout,  ftrong,  healthy, 
fturdy  beggars,  who,  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  Ihame^ 
bad  embraced  the  profeiEon  from  choice,  not 
neceflity ;  and  who,  not  unfrequently,  added  in« 
folence  and  threats  to  their  importunity,  and  ex« 
torted  that  from  fear,  which  they  could  not  pro* 
cure  by  their  arts  of  diflimulatipn. 

Thefe  beggars  not  only  infefted  all  the  ftreets, 
public  walks,  and  public  places,  but  they  even 
made  a  practice  of  going  into  private  houfes, 
where  they  never  £uled  to  fleal  whatever  fell  in 
their  way,  if  they  found  the  doors  open,  an4 
nobody  at  home ;  and  the  churches  were  fo  full 
of  them  that  it  was  quite  a  nuifance,  and  a  public 
fcandal  during  the  performance  of  divine  fervice. 
People  at  their  devotions  were  continually  interr 
rupted  by  them,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to 
^  iadsfy  thdr  demands  in  order  to  be  permitted  to 
finifh  their  prayers  in  peace  and  quiet* 

In  (hort,  thefe  deteftable  vermin  fwarmed  every 
Fbere,  and  not  only  their  impudence  and  clamor- 
ous 
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OU8  importunity  were  without  any  bounds,  halt 
they  had  recourfe  to  the  moft  diabolical  arts, 
and  mod  horrid  crimes,  in  the  profecutbn  of 
their  infamous  trade.  Young  children  were  ftolen 
from  their  parents  by  thefe  wretches,  and  their 
eyes  put  out,  or  their  tender  limbs  broken  and 
c^ftorted,,  in  order,  by  expofmg  them  thus  maimed, 
to  excite  the  pity  and  commiferation  of  the  public  ; 
and  every  fpedes  of  artifice  was  made  ufe  of  to 
s^tate  the  fenfibility,  and  to  extort  the  contri- 
butions of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

Some  of  thefe  monfters  were  fo  void  of  all  feel- 
ing as  to  ezpofe  even  thenr  own  children,  naked, 
and  almoft  ftarved,  in  the  ftreets,  in  order  that,  by 
their  cries  and  unaffeded  expreffions  of  diftids, 
they  might  move  thofe  who  pafled  by  to  pity  and 
relieve  them ;  and  in  order  to  make  them  a£t  their 
part  more  naturally,  they  were  unmercifully  beaten 
when  they  came  home,  by  their  inhuman  parents, 
if  they  did  not  bring  with  them  a  certain  fumy 
which  they  were  ordered  to  coiled. 

I  have  frequently  feen  a  poor  child  of  five  or 
fix  years  of  age,  late  at  night,  in  the  moil  in* 
clement  feafon,  fitting  down  almoft  naked  at  the 
comer  of  a  flreet,  and  crying  moft  bitterly ;  if  he 
were  aiked  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he 
would,  anfwer,  ^^  I  am  cold  and  hungry,  and 
afraid  to  go  home;  my  mother  told  me  to 
bring  home  twelve  creutzers,  and  I  have  only 
been  able  to  beg  five.  My  mother  will  cxxn 
tainly  beat  me  if  I  don't  carry  home  twelve 
creutzers.'*    Who  could  refuie  fo  Imall  a  fum 
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io  relieve  fo  much  unaffected  diftreft  ?«— But  ladat 
horrid  arts  are  thefe,  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  publk,  and  levy  involuntary  contributions  for 
the  iupport  of  idlends  and  debauchery ! 

But  the  evils  arifing  from  the  prevalence  of 
mendicity  did  not  flop  here.  The  public,  worn 
out  and  vanquifhed  by  the  numbers  and  perfever- 
ing  importunity  of  the  beggars ;  and  frequently 
di&ppointed  in  their  hopes  of  being  relieved  from 
their  depredations,  by  the  failure  of  the  numberldt 
fchemes  that  were  formed  and  fet  on  foot  for  that 
purpofe,  began  at  laft  to  confider  the  cafe  as  quite 
defperate ;  and  to  fubmit  padently  to  an  evil  for 
which  they  faw  no  remedy.  The  confequences 
of  this  fubmiffion  are  eafy  to  be  conceived ;  the 
beggars,  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs,  were  at- 
tached ftill  more  ftrongly  to  their  infamous  pro- 
feiEon ;  and  others,  allured  by  their  indolent  lives^ 
encouraged  by  their  fucce&fol  frauds,  apid  emr 
bddened  by  dieir  impunity,  joined  them.  The 
habit  of  fubmiffion  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
gave  them  a  fort  of  right  to  purfue  their  depreda* 
dons  ; — their  growing  numbers  and  their,  fuccefs 
gave  a  kind  of  eclat  to  their  profeifion ;  and  the 
habit  of  begging  became  fo  general,  that  it  ceafed 
to  be  confidered  as  infamous  ;  and  was  by .  de- 
grees in  a  manner  interwoveh  with  the  internal 
regulations  of  fociety.  Herdfmen  and  ihepherds, 
who  attended  their  flocks  by  the  road-fide,  were 
known  to  derive  confiderable  advantage  from  the 
contributions  which  their  fituation  enabled  them 
to  levy  from  pa^engers  \  and  I  have  been  affured, 
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that  the  l^a^  thiey  rte^iviid  from  thdr  eaiptoyert 
xkfere  dfteh  regulated  accot'diiigly*  The  childr«n 
in  every  country  vfllage,  and  thofe  even  of  die 
beft  fermer^  makle  a  conftant  pradice  of  beting 
from  all  ftrangerfe  who  paffifd  $  and  one  hardly 
ever,  met  ^  perfon  on  £30t  upon  the  road,  psirticu* 
larly  lat  Hainan,  who  did  not  hold  out  het  hand. 
and  aik  for  charity. 

In  the  great  towfas,  befides  the  children  of  the 
poorer  fort,  who  alrtioft  all  made  a  cufh)m  df 
biq^ging,  die  iprofefficmal  beggars  formed  adiftin£k 
dk&fa^  or  ta/t^  among  the  inhabitants;  and  in 
general  a  very  numerous  one.  Th^re.  was  even  a 
kind  of  political  connection  between  the  members 
of  this  forkhidable  body;  and  certain  general 
maxims  were  adopted,  and  regulations  obferved^ 
in  the  warfare  they  carried  on  againft  the  public* 
Each  beggsu-  had  Ms  particular  beat,  or  diftriCl,  ixk 
the  pofleffion  of  which  it  was  not  thought  lawful 
to  difturb  him ;  and  certain  rules  were  obferved 
in  difpoiing  of  the  diftrifts  in  cafe  of  vacancies 
by  deaths  or  refignations,  promotions  or  re* 
movals.  A  battle,  it  is  true,  frequently  decided 
the  conteft  between  the  candidates;  but  when 
the  pofleffion  was  once  obtained,  whether  by  force 
of  arms,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  right  was 
ever  after  confiderfed  as  indifputable.  Alliances 
by  marriage  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
community ;  and,  flrange  as  it  may  appear,  means 
were  found  to  procure  legal  permiiEon  from  the 
dvil  magidrates  for  the  celebration  of  thefe  nup« 
tials  i    1  be  children  were  of  courfe  trained  up  in 
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diie  profeffion  of  their  parents ;  anil  having  the 
achrantage  of  an  early  education,  were  commonly 
great  proficients  in  their  trade. 

As  there  is  no  very  effential  difference  between 
depriving  a  perfon  of  his  property  by  ftealth,  and 
extorting  it  from  him  againft  his  will,  by  dint  of 
clamorous  importunity,  or  under  falfe  pretence  of 
feigned  diftref^  and  misfortune;  fo  the  tranfition 
from  begging  to  ftealing  is  not  only  eafy,  but  per- 
fedly  natural.  That  total  infenfibility  to  fliame, 
and  all  thofe  other  qualifications  which  are  necef-^ 
fary  in  the  profefiion  of  a  beggar,  are  likewife 
eflential  to  form  an  accomplifhed  thief;  and  both 
thefe  profeffions  derive  very  confiderable  advan- 
tages from  their  union.  A  beggar  who  goes  about 
from  houfe  to  houfe  to  aik-for  alms,  has  many 
opportunities  to  Ileal,  which  another  would  not 
fo  eafily  find ;  and  his  profeffion  as  a  beggar  gives 
him  a  great  facility  in  difpofmg  of  what  he  fteals ; 
for  he  can  always  fay  it  was  given  him  in  charity. 
No  wonder  then  that  thieving  and  robbing  fliould 
be  prevalent  where  beggars  are  numerous. 

That  this  was  the  cafe  in  Bavaria  will  not  be 
doubted  by  thofe  who  are  informed  that  in  the 
four  years  immediately  fucceeding  the  introdu^on 
of  the  meafures  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to 
mendicity,  and  clearing  the  country  of  beggars, 
thieves,  robbers,  &c,  above  ten  thou/and  of  thefe 
vagabonds,  foreigners  and  natives,  were  adually 
arrefted  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magiftrates ; 
and  that  in,  taking  up  the  beggars  in  Munich,  and 
providing  for  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  public 
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affiftance,  no  lefs  than  2600  of  the  one  defcription 
and  the  other,  were  entered  upon  the  lifts  in  one 
week  \  though  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Munich  probably  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  60,000,  even  including  the  fuburbs* 

Thefe  fafts  are  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  were 
they  not  notorious,  I  fhould  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  mention  them,  for  fear  of  being  fuf- 
pefted  of  exaggeration ;  but  they  are  perfectly 
known  in  the  country,  by  every  body;  having 
been  publiflied  by  authority  in  the  news-papers  at 
the  time,  with  all  their  various  details  and  fpecifi* 
cations,  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

What  has  been  faid,  will,  I  fancy,  be  thought 
quite  fufficient  to  fhew  the  neceflity  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  evils  defcribed ;  and  of  introducing 
order  and  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  lower 
^lafles  of  the  people.  I  fhall  therefore  proceed, 
without  any  fiatrther  preface,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  meafures  which  were  adopted  and  carried  into 
execution  for  that  purpofe* 
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Various  Preparations  made  for  putting  an  End 
to  Mendicity  in  Bavaria*''^antonment  of  the 
Cavalry  in  tie  Cowitry  Towns  and  VUlages.--^ 
Formation  of  the  Committee  placed  at  tl^e  Head 
if  the  Infiitution  for  the  Poor  at  Munich*-^ 
The  Funds  of  that  In/litution. 


A' 


8  foon  as  it  was  determined  to  undertake  thid 
great  and  difficult  work,  and  the  plan  of 
operations  was  finally  fettled,  various  preparations 
were  miade  for  its  execution. 

The  firft  preliminary  ftep  taken,  was  to  canton 
four  regiments  of  cavalry  in  Bavaria  and  the 
adjoining  provinces,  in  fucb  a  manner  that  not 
only  every  c  onfiderable  town  was  fumifhed  with  a 
detachment,  but  moft  of  the  large  villages  were 
occupied ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  country  fmall 
parties  of  threes,  fours,  and  fives,  were  fo  fta- 
tioned;  at  the  diftance  of  one,  two,  and  three 
leagues  from  each  other;  that  they  could  eafily 
perform  their  daily  patroles  from  one  ftation  to 
another  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  without  ever> 
being  obliged  to  flop  at  a  peafant's  houfe,  or  even 
at  an  inn,  or  ever  to  demand  forage, for  their 
horfes,  or  viduals  for  themfelves,  or  lodgings, 
from  any  perfon  whatever.    This  arrangement  of 
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quarters  prevented  all  difputes  between  the  mlli<^ 
tary  and  the  people  of  the  country.  The  head- 
quarters of  each  regiment,  where  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment  refided,  was  eftablifhed  in 
a  central  fituation  with  refpe£t  to  the  extent  of 
country  occupied  by  the  regiment; — each  fqua* 
dran  had  its  conunanding  officer  in  the  centre  of 
its  diflrid,— and  the  fubalterns  and  non-commif- 
fioned  officers  were  fo  diftributed  in  the  different 
cantonments,  that  the  privates  were  continually 
uncier  the  mfpefUon  of  their  fuperiors,  who  had 
orders  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  them ;— to  vifit 
them  in  their  quarters  very  often ;— and  to  preferve 
the  ftri£keft  order  and  difdpline  among  them. 

To  command  thefe  troops,  a  general  officer  was 
named,  who,  after  vifiting  every  cantonment  in 
the  whole  country,  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Munich. 

Printed  inftru£Uons  were  given  to  the  officer,  ot 
Bon-commiffioned  officer,  who  commanded  a  de* 
tached  poft,  or  patrole ;— regular  monthly  returns 
were  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment,  by  the  officers  commanding 
iquadrons ;— to  the  commanding  general,  by  the 
officers  commanding  regiments  j— and  by  the  com- 
manding general,  to  the  council  of  war,  and  to 
the  Sovereign. 

To  prevent  difputes  between  the  military 
and  the  civil  authorities,  and,  as  far  as  poffible, 
to  remove  all  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  ill-will 
between  them;  as  alfo  to  preferve  peace  and 
harmony  between    the   foldiery  and   the   inha* 
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kitaats,  tkefe  troops  were  ftridly  ordered  amd 
enjoined  to  behave  on  all  occafioipts  to,  ra^i/hrate$ 
fluoid  other  persons  in,  civil  auUionty  with  the  utnioft 
reaped  and  deference;— to  ^ondud  themfelves 
towards  the  pealants  and  other  inhabitants  in  th$ 
moft  peaceable  and  bysskily  qi^inner;— to  retire 
to  their  quarters  yery  early  in  tl;ie  evening } — and 
above  all,  cautiouily  to  avoid  difputes  and  quarrels 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  ^hey  were 
aUb  ord^ed  to  be  very  dilige^it  s^^  alejrt  in  makf 
tng  their  daily  patroles  from  one  ftation  %o  ano« 
ther; — to  aq>pr^end  9U  t^ves  ^jfA  other  yaga^ 
bonds  that  infefted  the  country,  an4  deliver  tt\^ 
over  to  the  civil  mag^trates  jr-to  app^^hend  de» 
ierters,  and  condu£t  them  from  ftation  to  ftation 
to  their  regin^ei^ts ;— to  co^ud  all  prilbners  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another } — (q  ai&ft  tijite 
civil  m^^giftrate  in  the  ei^ecution  of  the  l^ws,  and 
IB  pr^ervif\g  peace  and  or^er  uf^  tb?  country,  in  ^l 
qies  where  they  ihoi^d  be  {egally  called  upon  fo^ 
that  purpofe  j— to  perfgrnj  thp  duty  of  meflenger? 
in  carrymg  govermnent  difpatphes  s^d  o^der^^ 
dvil  as  well  as  nailitary,  in  q^es  of  emergency ;-« 
and  to  bring  accqunts  to  the  capital,  by  e^p^efs^ 
pf  every  eictraordinary  eydnt  of  importance  th^^ 
happens  in  the  country ; — to  guard  the  frontiers^ 
and  aflift  the  officers  of  the  reyenup  in  pi:event- 
ing  finuggling ;— to  have  a  watchful  eye  ovef 
all  foldiers  on  furlough  in  the  country,  an^ 
when  guilty  of  excefle^,  to  apprehend  theni  ai^d 
tranfport  them  to  their  regiments;— r to  ailift  the 
inhabitants  in  cafe  of  fire,   and  particularly  tp 
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dioTe  ^o  were  chofen  to  eanrjr  it  ^to  ejiecu^oii* 
And  as  the  number  of  beggars  was  fo  gteot 
in  Munich,  and  their  importusuty  fo  v^ry  tr<Mble- 
fome,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  but  any 
fenfible  plan  for  remedying  this  evil  would  have 
been  gladly  received  by  the  public ;  but  they  had 
been  fa  often  difappointed  by  frititlefs  attempts 
frcnn  time  to  time  made  for  that  purpofe,  that 
they  b^gan  to  think  the  enterprizse  quite  im< 
poffible,  and  to  coniider  every  propo£ad  for  provid* 
ing  for  the  poor,  and  preventing  mendicity,  as  a 
mere  job. 

Aware  of  tins,  I  took  my  meafures  accordingly* 
To  convince  the  public  that  the  fcheme  was  fea« 
fiUe,  I  determined  firft,  by  a  great  exertion,  to 
carry  it  mto  complete  execution,  and  tbfn  to  aik 
them  to  fupport  it.  And  to  fecure  their  confidenoe 
in  thofe  employed  in  the  management  of  it,  per« 
fohs  of  the  highell  rank,  and  moft  refpe£faible  cha* 
rafter  were  chofen  to  fuperintend  and  direft  the 
affairs  of  the  inftitution ;  and  every  meafure  iim 
taken  that  could  be  devifed  to  prevent  abufes. 

Two  principal  objefts  were  to  be  attended  to,  in 
makmg  thefe  arrangements ;  the  firft  was  to  iurnifli 
fuitable  employment  to  foch  of  the  poor  as  wer^ 
able  to  work }  and  the  fecond,  to  provide  the  ae# 
ceflary  alliftance for  thofe  who,  from^^e,  ftckneftf 
or  other  bodily  infirmitiea,  were  unaUe  by  their  in« 
duilry  to  provide  for  themfelves.  A  general  fyftem 
of  police  was  likewife  neceflary  among  this  dafs  of 
miferable  beings ;  as  well  as  meafures  for  reclaim* 
ing  them,  and  making  them  ufeful  fubjefts. 

The 


,Tbe  p&lke  c^  the  poor,  aa  ^o  the  diftiibutioa 
>oi  ahi|$,  pod  sdl  the  ceconoHocal  details  of  the 
inftitutioB,  were  put  ttocler  the  dire£)ion  of  a  com** 
0Ultee»  oompofed  of  the  prefident  of  the  coun« 
cil  of  w^, — die  pTefident  of  the  coioacil  of  fu« 
preme  rqgeocy,— the  prefident  of  the  ecdefiaf- 
tkal  council,-— and  the  prefident  of  the  chamber 
of  fixcmces;  and  to  affift  them  in  tbU  work,  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  prefidents  was  acqom^ 
panied  hj  one  counfellor  of  hk  refpe£tive  depart- 
ment, at  his  own  choice;  who  was  prefent  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  who  per- 
formed the  more  kborious  parts  of  the  bufinels». 
This  committee,  which  was  called  The  Armen 
j^tttts  Deputation^  had  convenient  apartments 
fitted  up  for  its  meetings;  a  fecretary,  clerk,  and 
accountant,  were  appointed  to  it ;  and  the  ordinary 
guards  of  the  pc^ice  were  put  under  its  imme<* 
diate  dbefHon. 

Neither  the  prefidents  nor  the  counfellors  be^i 
longing  to  this  committee  received  any  pay  or 
emolument  whatever  for  this  fervice,  but  took 
lijpon  themfelves  this  trouble  merely  from  motives 
of  humanity,  and  a  generous  defire  to  promote 
the  public  good  ;  and  even  the  fecretary,  and  other 
inferior  oiSc^rs  employed  in  this  bufineis,  recdved 
their  ps^  immediately  from  the  Treafury  y  or  from 
fome  other  department;  and  not  from  the  funds 
deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  poor :  and  in  order 
molt  eSe6hially  to  remove  all  fulpidon  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  management  of  this  bufinefi,  and  the 

&ithful  application  of  the  monciy  deftined  for  the 
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poor,  inilead  of  appoindtig  a  Treafurer  to  the 
committee,  a  public  banker  of  the  town,  a  moft 
refpefbible  citizen  *,  was  named  to  receive  and  pay 
all  monies  belonging  to  the  oiftitation,  upon  the 
written  orders  of  the  committee ;  and  ezaA  and 
detafled  accounts  of  all  monies  recehred  and  ex- 
pended were  ordered  to  be  printed  every  three 
months,  and  diftribiited  gratis  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  order  that  every  citizen  might  have  it  in 
his  power  to  aflure  himfelf  that  the  accounts  were 
exa&,  and  that  the  fums  expended  were  bond  fide 
given  to  the  poor  in  alms,  the  money  was  publicly 
diftributed  every  Saturday  in  the  town-hall,  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  dq>uties.chofen  from  among 
die  citizens  themfelves ;  and  an  alphabetical  lift  of 
the  poor  who  received  alms  ;«-*in  which  was  men- 
tioned the  weekly  fum  each  perfon  received ;— and 
the  place  of  his  or  her  abode,  was  hung  up  in  the. 
hall  for  public  infpeflion. 

But  this  was  not  all.  In  order  to  fix  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  upon  the  moft  firm  and  im- 
moveable bafis,  and  to  engage  their  good  will 
and  cheerfiil  aififtance  in  fupport  of  the  meafures 
adopted,  the  citizens  were  invited  to  take  an 
adive  and  honourable  part  in  the  execution  of  the 
pl»i,  and  in  the  dire£don  of  its  moft  interefting 
Betails. 

The  town  of  Munich,  which  contains  about 
60,000  inhabitants,  had  been  formerly  divided 
into  four  quarters.    Each  of  thefe  was  now  fub* 
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-divided  into  fout  dii)ri&,  making  In  all  fizteen 
diftrifte;  and  all  the  dweUingJioufes,  from  the 
palace  oi  the  foverdgn  to  the  meaneft  hovel, 
were  regularly  numbered,  and  infcribed  in  printed 
lifts  provided  for  that  purpofe.  For  the  infpeAioii 
of  the  poor  in  each  diftrid:,  a  refpedhtble  dtizsen 
was  chofen,  who  was  called  the  commiflary  of 
the  diftrid,  (abtbeilungs  commiffaire^  and  for  hig 
aififtants,  a  prieft  ;  a  phyfician  ;  a  furgeon ;  and  an 
apothecary;  all  of  whom,  including  the  com- 
mifTary,  undertook  this  fervice  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, from  mere  motives  of  humanity  and  true  pa* 
triotifm.  The  apothecary  was  fimply  reimbutfed 
the  original  coft  of  the  medicines  he  furnifhed. 

To  give  more  weight  and  dignity  to  the  office  of 
commiflary  of  a  diftrid,  one  of  thefe  commifla- 
ries,  in  rotation,  was  called  to  ailift  at  the  meetmgs 
of  the  fupreme  committee ;  and  all  applicatbns 
for  alms  were  fubmitted  to  the  commiflaries  for 
their  opinion ;  or,  more  properly,  all  fuch  appli- 
cations went  through  them  to  the  committee. 
They  were  likewife  particularly  charged  with  the 
infpeftion  and  police  of  the  poor  in  then-  fevieral 
diftrifts. 

When  a  perfon  already  upon  the  poor  lift,"  or 
any  other,  in  diftrefs,  ftood  in  need  of  afliftance, 
he  applied  to  the  commiflary  of  his  diftrid,  who, 
after  viiiting  him,  and  inquiring  into  the  <ar- 
cumftances  of  his  cafe,  afforded  him  fuch  im- 
mediate  afliftance  as  was  abfolutely  neceflary; 
or  otherwife.  If  the  cafe  was  fuch  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  delay,  he  recommended  him  to  the 

attention 
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^dften&)]i  of  the  wntimi^ty  dnd  waited  for  their 
fsrders.    If  the  poor  perfon  was  fick,  ot  Wounded, 
he  was  carried  to  fome  hofpital ;  or  the  phyfidam, 
or  furgeon  of  the  diftrid;  was  fent  for,  and  a  nurle 
proirided  to  take  care  of  him  in  his  lodgings.   -  IF 
lie  grew  worle,  and  appeared  to  draw  near  his  end, 
the  prieft  was  fent  for,  to  afford  him  fuch  fpiritual 
aflifbmce  as  he  might  require ;  and  if  he  died,  ht 
was  decently  buried.     After  his  death,  the  com- 
miflary  af&fted  at  the  inventory  which  was  takea 
of  his  effe^s,  a  copy  of  which  inventory  was 
delivered  over  to  the  committee.    Thefe  effects 
were  afterwards  fold;— ^and  after  dedu6ting  the 
amount  of  the  different  fums   received  in  alms 
firom  the  inftitution  by  the  deceafed  during  his 
lifetime,   and   the    anu)unt   of  the   expences   of 
his  illnefs  and  funeral,  the  remainder,  if  any, 
was  delivered  over  to  his  lawful  heirs ;   but  when 
thefe  effects  were  infuffident  for  thofe  purpofes  ; 
or  when  no  effefts  were  to  be  found,  the  fur« 
plus  in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  whole  of  thefe 
expences  in  the  other,  was  borne  by  the  funds 
oftheinflitution. 

Thefe  funds  were  derived  from  the  following 
feurces,  viz. 

Ftrjlj  fromi  fbted  monthly  allowances,  front 
the  fovereign  out  of  his  private  purfe, — from  the 
fiates,— »and  from  the  treafury,  or  chamber  of 
finances. 

Secondly y  and  principally,  from  the  .voluntary 
fubfcription  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thirdly y  from  legacies  left  to  the  inftitution,  and 

Fourthly^ 
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Fourthly^  from  ieveral  fmall  rerenues  ariiing 
irom  certain  tolls,  fines,  &c.  which  were  appro* 
priated  to  that  ufe  *. 

Several  other,  and  fome  of  them  very  confi- 
derable  public  iimds,  originally  defigned  by  their 
founders  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  might  have 
been  taken  and  af^ropriated  to  this  purpofe ;  bul^ 
as  fome  of  thefe  foundations  had  been  mifapplied^^ 
and  others  nearly  ruined  by  bad  management,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  difagreeable  talk  to  wreft 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  thoie  who  had  the 
adminiflration  of  them;  and  I  therefore  judged  it 
moft  prudent  not  to  meddle  with  them,  avoiding, 
by  that  means,  a  great  deal  of  oppofition  to  the 
execution  of  my  plan. 

*  The  annual  amount  of  tbtfe  'Variotti  receipts  may  be.ftca  in  the 
Kooiints  (Mibiilbed  in  the  AppemJijp. 
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CHAP.    in. 

Preparations  made  fir  givh^  Emphfpient  to  the 
Poor. — Difficulties  attending  that  Undertaking. 
^^^Tbe  Meafures  adopted  con^ely  fuccefsfij. — 
The  Poor  reclaimed  to  Habits  of  ufefiil  hdu/lry^ 
'^  Defcription  of  the  Houfe  oflnduftryat  Mttmcb* 

TJuT  before  I  proceed  to  give  a  more  pardcular 
^  account  of  the  fiin^s  of  this  inftitutiony  and 
of  the  application  of  them,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
mention  the  preparations  which  were  made  for 
fumiihing  employment  to  the  poor,  and  the 
means  which  were  ufed  for  reclaiming  them  £rom 
their  vicious  habits,  and  rendering  them  indut 
trious  and  ufefiil  fubje£b.  And  this  was  certainly 
the  mod  difficult,  as  well  as  the  moft  curious  and 
intereiting  part  of  the  undertaking.  To  truft 
raw  materials  in  the  hands  of  common  beggars, 
certainly  required  great  caution  and  management; 
—but  to  produce  fo  total  and  radical  a  change  in 
the  morals,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  this  de-* 
bauched  and  abandoned  race,  as  was  neceflary 
to  render  them  orderly  and  ufeful  members  d[ 
fodety,  will  naturally  be  confidered  as  an  arduous, 
if  not  impoiEble,  enterprize.  In  this  I  fucceeded; 
— »for  the  proof  of  this*  fad  I  appeal  to  the 
flouriihing  ftate  of  the  different  manufactories  in 

which 
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which  thefe  poor  people  are  now  employed,^— to 
their  orderly  and  peaceable  demeanour — to  their 
cheerfuhiefs^-to  their  induftry, — to  the  defire  to 
excely  which  manifefts  itfelf  among  them  upon  all 
occafion8,*-and  to  the  very  air  of  their  counte- 
nances. Strangers,  who  go  to  fee  this  inftitution, 
(and  there  are  very  few  who  pafs  through  Munich 
who  do  not  take  that  trouble,)  cannot  fufficiently 
exprefs  their  furprife  at  the  air  of  happinefs  and 
contentment  which  reigns  throughout  every  part 
of  this  extenfive  eftablifhment,  and  can  hardly  be 
perfuaded,  that  among  thofe  they  fee  fo  cheerfully 
engaged  in  that  interefting  fcene  of  induftry,  by  far 
the  greater  part  were,  five  years  ago,  the  moil 
miferable  and  moft  worthlefs  of  beings,— common 
beggars  in  the  flreets. 

An  account  of  the  means  employed  in  bringing 
about  this  change  cannot  fail  to  be  interefting  to 
every  benevolent  mind;  and  this  is  what  has  en- 
couraged me  to  lay  thefe  details  before  the  public. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  poor  people 
to  be  taken  care  of  were  not  only  common  beg- 
gars, but  had  been  bred  up  from  their  very  in- 
fancy in  that  profefBon ;  and  were  fo  attached  to 
dieir  indolent  and  diflblute  way  of  living,  as  to 
prefer  it  to  all  other  fituations.  They  were  not 
only  unacquainted  with  all  kinds  of  work,  but 
had  the  moft  infuperable  averfion  to  honeft  labour ; 
and  had  been  fo  long  familiarized  with  every  crime, 
that  they  had  becbme  perfedly  callous  to  all  fenfe 
of  (hame  and  remorfe. 

With  perfons  of  this  defcription,  it  is  eafy  to 
be  conceived  that  precepts ;— admonitions-, — and 
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punifliments,  would  be  of  little  ot  no  avsol.  But 
where  precepts  fail,  hMU  may  fometimes  be 
fttccefsful. 

To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people  happy, 
it  has  generally  been  fuppofed  neceflary,  Jitfty  to 
make  Aem  virtuous.  But  why  not  reverfe  thii 
order?  Why  not  make  them  firil  bappj^  and 
then  virtuous  ?  If  happinefs  and  vutue  be  infepa-- 
)rabky  the  end  will  he  as  certainly  obtained  by  the 
bne  method  as  by  the  other;  ana  it  is  moft  un- 
doubtedly much  eafier  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
pihefs  axid  comfort  of  perfons  in  a  ftate  of  poverty 
and  mifery,  than,  by  admonitions  and  punifhments, 
to  reform  theik*  monJs.    •  ♦ 

i6eeply  ftruck  \idth  the  importance  of  this  trudi, 
all  my  meaftires  were  taken  accordingly.  Every 
thing  was  done  that  could  be  devifed  to  make  the 
poor  people  I  had  to  deal  with  comfortable  and 
happy  in  thdr  new  fituadon ;  and  my  hopes,  that  a 
habit  of  enjoying  the  real  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  were  provided  for  them,  would  in 
dme,  foften  their  hearts ;— open  didr  eyes ;— and 
render  them  grateful  and  docile,  were  not  dif-> 
appointed. 

The  pleafure  I  have  had  in  the  fuccefs  of  this 
experiment '  is  much  eafier  to  be  conceived  than 
defcribed.  Would  to  God  that  my  fuccefs  might 
encourage  others  to  follow  my  example !  If  it  were 
generally  known  how  little  trouble,  and  how  litde 
dcpence,  are  required  to  do  much  good,  the 
heart-felt  fadsfaftion  which  ariies  from  relieving 
the  wants,  and  promoting  the  happinefs  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  is  fo  great,  that  I  am  perfuaded, 
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afb  of  tbe  moSt  eflential  charity  would  be  oroch 
more  frequent,  and  the  ma&  of  milery  among 
mankind  would  conlequently  be  much  leflened. 

Having  taken  ray  refolution  to  make  the  amfort 
of  the  poor  people,  who  were  to  be  provided  for, 
the  primary  obJ6&  of  my  attention,  I  confide ed 
whit  drcumftance  in  Hfe,  after  the  neceflaries,  food 
and  raimfint,  contributes  moft  to  comfort,  aod  I 
found  it  to  be  cleanlinefs.  And  fo  very  exfenfive  i$ 
the  influence  of  deanlineft,  that  it  reaches  even  to 
the  brute  creation. 

With  what  care  and  attention  do  the  feathered 
race  walh  themfelves  and  put  their  plumage  in 
order  ;  and  how  perfe^y  neat,  clean  and  elegant 
do  th^  ever  appear !  Among  the  beafts  of  the  field 
we  find  that  thofe  which  are  the  moft  cleanly  are 
generally  the  moft  gay  and  cheerful;  or  are 
diflingniflied  by  a  certain  air  of  tranquillity  and 
contentmept  ^  and  finging  birds  are  always  re- 
markable fi)r  the  neatnefs  of  their  plumage.  And 
io  great  is  the  effed  of  deanlinefs  upon  man,  that  it 
extends  even  to  his  moral  chara£ben  ^  Virtue  never 
dwelt  long  with  filth  and  naftinefs ;  nor  do  I  believe 
there  ever  was  a  perfon  fcrupuhufly  attentive  to 
tkanlinrfs  who  was  a  confummate  nllain*. 

*  Alsoft  AH  tbe  great  kiw«givcrt»  and  Ibuliden  of  fe]igioik«»  frooi 
lie  itmoteft  aotiquitj,  item  to  hate  been  awnie  of  the  iofloence  of 
cktnlineft  mMn  the  moral  charaAer  of  roan  §  and  have  ftrongly  io- 
cttlcaiad  it.  In  many  cafes  it  bat  been  interwoven  with  the  moft 
&leoMi  rites  of  frablie  and  private  wodhip«  and  is  fo  iliU  in  mai^ 
OBWKries*  The  idea  that  the  fool  is  defiled  and  depraved  by  every 
thio^  vmtUmt  or  which  defiles  the  body»  hat  certainly  prevailed  in  all 
tgei}  and  bat  Iseen  panicnlarly  attended  to  by  thofe  great  benefaAort 
ef  mankiad«-who»lir  die  JBtrodiiftion  td^am  and  Ardrin  fodefty^Jbaifie 
isbonrid  ibcoaltfully  to  jtrom^te  the  iiappineft  pf  their  fellow*ccra* 
ti4rct,' 
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tunatc,  no  ill  ufagc ;— no  har(h  language,  is  per- 
mitted. During  five  years  that  the  eftabliflunent 
has  eidfted,  not  a  blow  has  been  given  to  any  one  ; 
not  even  to  a  child  by  his  inftruftor. 

As  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prefervation 
of  order  are  few,  and  eafy  to  be  obferved,  the  in- 
ftances  of  their  being  tranfgreflcd  are  rare ;  and  as 
all  the  labour  performed,  is  paid  by  the  piece ;  and 
not  by  the  day ;  and  is  well  paid ;  and  as  thofc  who 
gain  the  moft  by  their  work  in  the  courfe  of  the 
wedc,  receive  proportional  rewards  on  the  Saturday 
evening ;  thefe  are  moft  eflfefhial  encouragements 

to  induftry. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the 
jfttemal  economy  of  this  eftablifliment,  it  will  be 
neceffiuy  to  defcribe  the  building  which  was  ap- 
pix^riated  to  this  ufe ;  and  the  other  local  drcum- 
ftances,  neceflary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  have 
t  clear  idea  of  the  fubjed. 

This  building,  which  is  very  ertenfive,  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  in  the  Au^  one  of  the  fuburbs  of 
the  city  of  Munich.    It  had  formerly  been  a 
manufadory,  but  for  many  years  had  been  de- 
ferted  and  falling  to  ruins.    It  was  now  com- 
pletely repaired,  and  in  part  rebuilt.     A  large 
kitchen,  with  a  large  eating-room  adjoining  it,  and 
a  commodious  bake-houfe,   were  added  to  the 
buildings ;  and  work-ihops  for  carpenters ;  fmiths ; 
turners;  and  fuch  other  mechanics  as  were  con-* 
ftantly  wanted  in  the  manufaftory  for  making 
and  repairing  the  machinery  were  eftabliflied,  and 
fumiflied  with  tools.     Large  halls  were  fitted  up 
for  fpinners  of  hemp }— -for  fjnnners  of  flax ; — for 
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fpinners  of  cotton ; — for  fpinners  of  wool  ;-*a]Kl 
for  fpinners  of  worfted ;  and  adjoining  to  each 
ball  a  finall  room  was  fitted  up  for  a  derk  or  in- 
ijpe£bor  of  the  hall,  (fpin^fchrdberj.  This  rooim 
which  was  at  the  Dune  time  a  (lore-room,  and 
Gounting-houfe,  had  a  large  window  opening  vsfQ 
the  hall,  from  whence  the  fpinners  were  fupplied 
widi  raw  materials  ;»«where  they  deliv^ed  their 
yam  when  fpun ;— »and  from  whence  they  received 
an  order  upon  the  cafhier,  figned  by  the  clerk,  for 
the  amount  of  their  labour- 
Halls  were  likewife  fitted  up  for  weavers  of 
woollens  ;— for  weavers  of  ferges  and  ihalloons ; — 
for  linen  weavers ;-— for  weavers  of  cotton  goods^ 
and  for  flocking  weavers ; — and  work-ihops  were 
provided  for  clothiers  ;-^cloth  (hearers  \  ^  dyers  ;— 
iadlers  ;•?— and  rooms  for  wool-forters  \  —wool-card- 
ers ;— wool-combers,^-knitters ; — fempftrefles,  &c. 
Magazines  were  fitted  up  as  well  for  fmi(hed  ma- 
nuiadures,  as  for  raw  materials,  and  rooms  for 
counting-houfes, — (lore-rooms  for  the  kitchen  and 
bak&-houfe,^-and  dwelling-rooms  for  the  infpedlors 
and  other  officers  who  were  lodged  in  the  houfe. 

A  very  fpadous  hall,  no  feet  long,  37  feet 
wide,  and  22  feet  high,  with  many  windows  on 
both  fides,  was  fitted  up  as  a  drying-room ;  and  in 
this  hall  tenters  were  placed  for  fbetching  out  and 
drying  eight  pieces  of  cloth  at  once.  This  hall 
was  fo  contrived  as  to  ferve  for  the  dyer  and  for  the 
clothier  at  the  fame  time. 

A  fulling-mill  was  eftablifhed  upon  a  flream  of 
water  which  runs  by  one  fide  of  the  court  round 
which  the  building  is  erected ;  and  adjoining  to  the 

D  4  fulling- 
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fulling-xnill,  is   the  dyers-lhop;    and  the  walh- 
houfe. 

This  whole  edifice,  which  is  very  extenfivc, 
was  fitted  up,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  in 
the  neateft  manner  poffible.  In  doing  this,  even 
the  external  appearance  of  the  building  was  at- 
tended to.  It  was  handfomely  painted ;  without, 
as  well  as  within ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  give  it 
an  air  of  elegance^  as  well  as  of  neatne&  and 
cleanlinefs.  A  large  court  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  was  handfomely  paved ;  and  the  ground 
before  the  building  was  levelled,  and  covered  with 
gravel;  and  the  approach  to  it  from  every  fide 
was  made  eafy  and  commodious.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal door,  or  rather  gate,  which  fronts  the  ftreet, 
is  an  infcription,  denoting  the  uie  to  which  the 
building  is  appropriated ;  and  in  the  pafiage  leading 
into  the  court,  there  is  written  in  large  letters  oJF 
gold  upon  a  black  ground—"  No  Alms  will  b^ 

RECEIVED  HERE," 

Upon  coming  into  the  court  you  fee  infcriptions 
over  all  the  doors  upon  the  ground  floor,  leading  to 
the  diflFerent  parts  of  the  building.  Thefe  in- 
fcriptions, which  are  all  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
a  black  ground,  denote  the  particular  ufes  to  which 
the  different  apartments  are  deflined. 

This  building  having  been  got  ready,  and  a 
fuflicient  number,  of  fpinning-wheels,  looms,  and 
other  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  moft  common 
manufaftures  being  provided ;  together  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  ftock  of  raw  materials,  I  proceeded  to  carry 
my  plan  into  execution  in  the  manner  which  will 
be  related  in  the  following  Chapter. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Jin  Account  of  the  taking  up  of  the  Beggars  at 
Munich. — The  Inhabitants  are  called  upon  for 
their  AJJiJiance.^General  Subfcription  for  the 
Relief  and  Support  of  the  Poor. — All  other 
public  and  private  Colledions  for  the  Poor 
abolifbed. 
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EW.YE*AR*s-DAT  having,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  confidered  in  Bavaria  as  a  day 
peculiarly  fet  apart  for  giving  alms;  and  the 
beggars  never  fafling  to  be  all  out  upon  that  oc- 
cafion;  I  chofe  that  moment  as  being  the  moil 
favourable  for  beginning  my  operations.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  firft  of  January  1790,  the 
officers  and  non-commiflioned  officers  of  the 
three  regiments  of  infantry  in  garrifon,  were  fta- 
tioned  in  the  diffisrent  ftreets,  who'e  they  were 
directed  to  wait  for  further  orders. 

Having,  in  the  mean  time,  aflembled,  at  my 
lodgings,  the  field-officers,  and  aU  the  chief  ma. 
giibates  of  the  town,  I  made  them  acquainted 
with  my  intention  to  proceed  .that  very  morning  to 
the  execution  of  a  plan  I  had  formed  for  taking 
up  the  beggars,  and  providing  for  the  poor ;  and 

a&ed  their  immediate  affiflance. 

To 
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To  ihow  the  public  that  it  was  not  my  wifli  to 
carry  this  meafure  into  execution  by  military 
force  alone,  (which  might  have  rendered  the  mea- 
fure odious,)  but  that  I  was  difpofed  to  ihew  ail 
becoming  deference  to  the  civil  authority,  I  begged 
the  magiilrates  to  accompany  me,  and  the  field- 
officers  of  the  garrifon,  in  the  e:(ecution  of  the 
firft  and  mod  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  that 
of  arrefting  the  beggars.  This  they  moft  readily 
confented  to,  and  we  immediately  lallied  out  into 
the  ftreet,  myfelf  accompanied  by  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  the  town,  and  each  of  the  field-officers 
by  an  inferior  magiftrate. 

We  were  hardly  got  into  the  ftreet  when  we 
were  accofted  by  a  beggar,  who  a&ed  us  for  alms# 
I  went  up  to  him,  and  laying  my  hand  gently  upon 
bis  fhoulder,  told  him,  that  fi'om  thenceforwards 
begging  would  not  be  permitted  in  Munich  ^ — that 
if  he  really  ftood  in  need  of  affiftance,  (which 
would  immediately  be  enquired  into,)  the  necef- 
lary  affiftance  ftiould  certainly  be  given  him,  but 
th^  begging  was  forbidden  \  and  if  he  was  detected 
in  it  ^ain  he  would  be  feverely  puniihed.  I  then 
delivered  him  over  to  an  orderly  feijeant  who  was 
following  me,  with  dire£lions  to  omduft  him  to 
the  Town-hall,  and  deliver  him  into  thp  hands  of 
thofe  he  ibould  find  there  to  receive  himj  and 
then  twning  to  the  officers  and  magiftrates  who 
accompanied  me,  I  b^ged  UtiCf  would  take  notice, 
that  I  had  myfelf,  with  my  awn  hands ^  arrefted  the 
firft  beggar  we  had  met;  and  I  requefted  them 
not  only  to  follow  my  toiasssfic  themfelves,  by 
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artcfting  lA  the  b^gan  they  ibould  meet  with, 

but  that  they  would  alfo  endeavour  to  perfuade 

others^  and  particularly  the  officers^  noiM:ommi£» 

fioned  officers,  and  foldiers  of  the  garrifon,  that  it 

was  by  no  means  derogatory  to  their  charafter  as 

Soldiers,  or  in  anyirife  di%raceful  to  them,  to  affift 

in  fo  ufefid  and  laudatk  an  undertaking.    Thefe 

gentlemen  having  cheerfully  and  unanimouily  pro- 

miied  to  do  their  utmoft  to  fecond.  me  in  this  bufi- 

nefi,  di^perfed  into  the  diflSerent  parts  of  the  town, 

and  with  the  afliftann^  of  the  mffitary,  which  they 

Ibund  every  ^vrfiere  waiting  .for  orders,  the  town 

was  fb  thoroughly  cleared  of  beggars  in  lefi  than 

an  bouTy  that  not  one  was  to  be  found  in  the 

fireets. 

Thofe  who  were  arretted  were  conduced  to  the 
Town-hall,  where  their  names  were  infcribed  in 
printed  lifts  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  they 
were  then  difinifled  to  their  own  lodgings,  with 
diredions  to  repair  the  next  day  to  the  newly 
erefted  ^  Military  Work-boufa^*  in  the  Au ;  where 
they  would  find  comfortable  warm  rooms ; —a  good 
warm  dinner  every  day ;  and  work  for  all  thofe 
who  were  in  a  condition  to  labour.  They  were 
likewife  told  that  a  commiffion  fhould  immediately 
be  a^qxMnted  to  enquire  into  their  drcumftances, 
and  to  grant  them  fuch  regular  weekly  allowances 
of  money,  in  alms,  as-  diey  fhould  ftand  in  need 
of;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Orders  were  then  iflued  to  all  the  military  guards 
in  the  difl^ent  parts  of  the  town,  to  fend  out 
patroles  frequently  into  the  (treets  in  their  neigh- 
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bourhood,  to  arreft  all  the  beggars  they  fliould 
meet  with;  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  each 
beggar  they  ihould  arreft  and  deliver  over  to  the 
civil  magiftrate.  The  guard  of  the  poUce  was 
likewife  direfted  to  be  vigilant ;  and  the  inhalntants 
at  large,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  were 
eameftly  called  upon  to  aifift  in  completing  a  work 
of  fo  much  public  utility,  and  which  had  been  io 
happily  begun*.'  In  an  addrefs  to  the  public, 
which  was  printed  and  diftributed  gratis  among 
the  inhabitants,  the  fatal  confequences  ariiing  from 
the  prevalence  of  mendicity  were  defcribed  in  the 
moft  lively  and  affeding  colours,^ and  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  which  they  could  moft  efiedually 
ailift  in  putting  an  end  to  an  evil  equally  difgrace- 
fiil  and  prejudicial  to  fodety. 

As  this  addrefs,  (which  was  written  with  great 
fpirit,  by  a  man  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
Profeffor  Babo,)  gives  a  very  ftriking  and  a  very 
juft  pifhire  of  the  character,  manners,  and  cuC- 
toms,  of  the  bords  of  idle  and  diflblute  vagabonds 
which  infefted  Munich  at  the  time  the  meafure  in 

*  UpoB  this  occftHon  I  oiuft  not  forget  to  mention  a  cortoot  eir« 
ciimftance,  which  contributed  rery  much  towards  clearing  the  town 
cfFeflually  of  beggars.  It  being  found  that  A)me  of  the  ntoft  hardened 
0f  the(e  vagabonds  were  attempting  to  return  to  their  old  praAiceSf 
and  that  tbcy  found  means  to  efcape  the  patroles,  by  keeping  a  (harp 
look-out,  and  avoiding  them{  to  hold  them  more  eflfeAually  in  check, 
the  patroks  fent  out  upon  this  fenrke  were  ordered  to  gd  ivithoiic 
arms.  In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  beggars  being  no 
longer  able  to  diftinguifii  who  were  in  fearch  of  them,  and  who  were 
not,  faw  a  patrole  in  every  foldier  they  met  with  in  the  ftreets,  (and 
of  thefe  there  were  great  numbers,  Munich  being  a  garrifon  town,} 
and  from  tbenccfotward  they  were  kept  in  awe* 

queftion 
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qaeftion  was  adopted,  ami  of  the  various  artifices 
diey  made  ufe  of  in  carrying  on  their  depredations  $ 
I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to  annex 
it,  at  full  length,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  L 

This  addrefe,  which  was  prefented  to  all  the 
heads  c^  families  in  the  dty,  and  to  niany  by  my- 
felf,  having  gone  round  to  the  doors  of  moft  of 
the  principal  citizens  for  that  purpofe,  was  accom- 
panied by  printed  lifts,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
were  requefted  to  fet  down  their  names;— places 
of  abode ;-— and  the  fums  they  chofe  to  contribute 
monthly,  for  the  fupport  of  the  eftabliflmient. 
Thefe  lifts,  (tranflations  of  which  are  alfo  inferted 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  11.)  were  delivered  to  the 
heads  of  fiunilies,  with  duplicates,  to  the  end  that 
one  copy  being  fent  in  to  the  committee,  the  other 
might  remain  with  the  mafter  of  the  family; 

Thefe  fubfcriptions  being  perfeSly  vgluntary^ 
n^ht  be  augmented  or  dimhiifhed  at  pleafure. 
When  any  perfon  chofe  to  alter  his  fubfcription,  he 
feat  to  the  public  office  for  two  blank  fubfcrip- 
tion. lifts,  and  filling  them  up  anew,  with  fuch 
alterations  as  he  thought  proper  to  make,  he  took 
up  his  old  lift  at  the  office,  and  depofited  the  new 
one  in  its  ftead. 

The  fubfcription  lifts  being  all  collected,  they 
wa'e  forted,  and  regularly  entered  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  houfes  of  the  fubfcribers,  in  fixteen 
general  lifts*,  anfwering  to  the  fixteen  fubdivlfions 

*  Upon  1  new  divifion  of  the  towni  when  the  fuburbs  were  in- 
eloded,  the  number  of  fubdivifions   (dkMbntgi)  were  augmented 

OT 


or  d]ftii£b  of  the  cky ;  and  a  oopy  of  die  generd 
lift  of  each  diftnft  was  givea  to  the  anuuflary  of 
the  (KAriA* 

Thefe  copies,  vhidi  were  properly  authentic 
catedy  fenred  for  the  dire^on  of  the  oomi&iflary 
IB  coUeding  the  fiibfcriptiaiis  in  his  diftrid,  whidk 
was  done  regularly  the  laft  Sunday  morning  of 
every  month* 

llie  amount  of  the  coUedion  was  immediafidy 
ddirered  by  the  commiflary  mio  the  hands  of  thie 
tanker  of  die  ii^^tution,  for  which  he  received 
two  receqpts  from  the  banker ;  one  of  which  he 
kq>t  for  his  own  juftification,  and  the  other  he 
inmfinitted  to  the  committee,  with  his  report  cf 
the  coHedbn,  whidi  he  was  direded  to  fend  in 
as  foon  as  the  coUeftion  was  made. 

As  there  were  fome  perfons  who,  frbm  moddly, 
or  other  motives,  did  not  choofe  to  haire  it  known 
puUidy  how  mudi  they  gave  in  dms  to  the  poor, 
and  on  that  acooant  were  not  willing  to  have  put 
down  to  their  names  upon  the  lift  of  the  fubfcribera, 
the  whole  fum  they  were  defirous  of  appropriatii^ 
to  that  purpofe ;  to  accommodate  matters  to  the 
pecuHar  delicacy  of  their  ficeUqgs,  tbe  following 
arrangement  was  made,  and  carried  into  exeoutioB 
with  great  (ttccels.  ^' 

H^ofe  who  were  defirous  of  contrSmtbig  pri- 
vately to  the  rdief  of  the  poor,  were  notified  by  an 
adveniiement  publiihed  in  the  news-papers,  that 
they  might  fend  to  the  banker  of  the  inftitution 
any  fums  for  that  purpofe  they  might  think  proper, 
under  any  feigned  name,  or  under  any  motto  or 

other 
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other  derice ;  amd  that  not  only  a  receipt  vfOvAA 
be  given  to  the  bearer,  for  the  amount,  mtfaout 
any  queftions  being  afked  him,  but,  for  greater 
lecutity,  a  public  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt 
of  the  fum  would  be  publSbed  by  the  banker,  ymth 
a  mentbn  of  die  fdgned  name  or  device  under 
which  it  can^  in  the  next  Munich  Gazette. 

To  accommodate  thofe  who  might  be  difpofed  to 
^give  trifling  fums  occafidnally,  for  the  reiirf  of  the 
poor,  93ad  who  did  not  choofe  to  go,  or  to  fend  to 
the  banker,  fixed  poor-boxes  were  placed  in  all  the 
churches,  and  mdl  of  the  inns;  cofiee-houfes ; 
and  other  places  of  public  refort ;  but  nobody  was 
ever  called  upon  to  put  any  thing  into  thefe  boxes, 
nor  was  any  poor's-box  carried  round,  or  any  pri- 
vate collection  or  alms-gathering  permitted  to  be 
made  upon  any  occafion,  or  imder  any  pretence 
whatever. 

When  die  inhabitants  had  fubfcribed  libefally  to 
Ae  fupport  of  the  inftitution,  it  was  but  juft  to 
fccure  diem  from  all  forther  importunity  in  behalf 
of  the  poon  This  was  promifed,  and  it  was  moft 
effefhially  done;  though  not  'wathout  fome  diffi- 
culty, and  a  very  confiderable  expence  to  the  efta- 
bUlhment.  ' 

TTie  poor  ftudents  in  the  Latin  and  German 
fchools ; —  the  fillers  of  the  religious  order  of  cha- 
rity;— the  direftors  of  the  hofpital  of  lepers ; — and 
fome  other  public  eftablUhments,  had  been  fo  long 
in  the  habit  of  making  coUeftions,  by  going  round 
among  the  inhabitants  from  houfe  to  houfe  at  ftated 
periods,  aiking  alms,  that  they  had  acquired  a  fort 

of 
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of  right  to  levy  thofe  periodical  contributions,  of 
which  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  difpoflefs  them 
without  giving  them  an  equivalent.  And  in  order 
that  this  equivalent  might  not  appear  to  be  taken 
from  the  fums  fubfcribed  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
fupport  of  the  poor,  it  was  paid  out  of  the  monthly 
allowance  which  the  inftitution  received  from  the 
chamber  of  finances,  or  public  treafury  of  the  ftate. 
Befides  thefe  periodical  colleftions,  there  were 
others,  ftill  more  troublefome  to  the  inhabitants, 
from  which  it  was  neceflary  to  free  them ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  laft  were  even  iandioned  by  legal 
authority.  It  is  the  cuftom  in  Germany  for 
apprentices  in  moft  of  Ae  mechanical  trades,  as 
foon  as  they  have  finifhed  their  apprenticeflups 
with  their  mafters,  to  travel,  during  three  or  foiu* 
years,  in  the  neighbouring  countries  and  pro- 
vinces, to  perfeft  themfelves  in  their  profeffions  by 
working  as  journeymen  wherever  they  can  find 
employment.  When  one  of  thofe  itinerant  jour- 
neymen-tradefinen  comes  into  a  town,  and  cannot 
find  employment  in  it,  he  is  confidered  as  baving 
a  right  to  beg  the  aififtance  of  the  inhabitants, 
*and  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  trade  he  profeflfes, 
to  enable,  him  to  go  to  the  next  town ;  and  this 
ailiftance  it  was  not  thought  juft  to  refiife.  This 
cuftom  was  not  only  very  troublefome  to  the  in- 
habitants, but  gave  rife  to  innumerable  abufes. 
Great  numbers  of  idle  vagabonds  were  continually 
ftrolling  about  the  country  under  the  name  of 
travelling  joumeymen-tradefmen ;  and  though  any 
perfon,  who  prefented  himfelf  as  fuch  in  any  ftrange 

place. 
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place  vn&  obliged  to  produce  (for  his  legitimation) 
a  certificate  from  his  lail  mafter,  in  whofe  fervice 
he  had  been  employed,  yet  fuch  certificates  were 
fo  eafily  counterfeited,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  that 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  in  them. 

To  remedy  all  thefe  evils,  the  following  ar-« 
rangement  was  made:  thofe  travelling  joumey- 
men-tradeimen  who  arrive  at  Munich,  and  do  not 
find  employment,  are  obliged  to  quit  the  town 
immediately,  or  to  repair  to  the  military  work- 
houfe,  where  they  are  either  fumiihed  with  work, 
or  a  finall  fum  is  given  them  to  enable  them  to 
purfue  their  journey  ferther. 

Another  arrangement  by  which  the  inhabitaats 
have  been  relieved  from  much  importunity,  and 
by  which  a  flop  has  been  put  to  many  abufes,  is 
the  new  regulation  refpe£ting  thofe  who  fuffer  by 
fire;  fuch  fufferers  commonly  obtain  from  go- 
vernment fpecial  permiffion  to  make  collections  of 
charitable  donations  among  the  inhabitants  in  cer- 
tain diftrids,  during  a  limited  time.  Inflead  of 
the  permiffion  to  make  coUeftions  in  the  city  of 
Munich,  the  fufferers  now  receive  certain  fums 
from  the  funds  of  the  infUtution  for  the  poor^ 
By  this  arrangement,  not  only  the  inhabitants  are 
relieved  from  the  importunity  which  always  attends 
public  coUedions  of  alms,  but  the  fufferers  fave  a 
great  deal  of  time,  which  they  formerly  fpent  in 
going  about  from  houfe  to  houfe ;  and  the  fale  of 
thefe  permiffions  to  undertakers,  and  many  other 
abufes,  but  too  frequent  before  this  arrangement 
took  place,  are  now  prevented. 

E  The 
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The  detaOed  account  pubUflied  in  the  Aj^dendiz, 
No.  DDL  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  in- 
ilitutioA  during  five  years,  will  (how  the  amount 
of  the  ezpence  incurred  in  relieving  the  inhabkants 
from  the  various  periodical  and  other  coDedions 
before  mentioned. 

But  not  to  lofe  fight  too  long  of  the  moft 
isterefting  obje£t  of  this  eftablilhment,  we  moft 
follow  the  people  who  were  arrefted  in  the  ftreets, 
to  the  afylum  which  was  prepared  for  them,  but 
whidi  no  doubt  appeared  to  diem  at  firft  a  moft 
odious  prifon. 
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CHAP,     V. 

The  different  Kinds  of  Employment  given  to  the 
Beggars  upon  their  being  affembled  in  the  Houfe 
of  bub^ry.-^Their  great  Awkwardnefs  at  Jirjt. 
— 7beir  Docility  ^  and  their  Progrefs  in  ufefd 
Induflry.—'The  Manner  in  which  they  were 
treated. — The  Manner  in  which  they  were  fed^*^ 
The  Precautions  ufed  to  prevent  Abufes  in  the 
Public  Kitchen  from  which  they  were  fed. 

A  s  by  £^1  the  greater  part  of  thefe  poor  creatures 
^^  were  totally  unacquainted  with  every  kind  of 
ufeful  labour,  it  was  neceflary  to  give  them  fuch 
work,  at  firft,  as  was  very  eafy  to  be  performed, 
and  in  which  the  raw  materials  were  of  little  value ; 
and  then,  by  degrees,  as  they  became  more  adroit, 
to  employ  them  in  manu&dturing  more  valuable 
articles. 

As  hemp  is  a  very  cheap  commodity,  and  as 
the  fpinning  of  hemp  is  eafUy  learned,  particularly 
when  it  is  defigned  for  very  coarfe  and  ordinary 
manufadures,  1 5,000  pounds  of  that  article  were 
purchafed  in  the  palatinate,  and  tranfported  to 
Munich;  and  feveral  hundred  fpinning  wheels, 
proper  for  fpinning  it,  were  provided ;  and  feveral 
good  fpinners,  as  inftruftors,  were  engaged,  and 
in  readineDs,  when  this  houfe  of  induftry  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 

E  2  Flax 
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Flax  and  ■wool  were  likewife  provided,  and  feme 
few  good  fpinners  of  thofe  articles  were  engaged  as 
inftruftors  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
poor  began  with,  fpinning  of  hemp ;  and  fo  great 
was  thar  awkwardnels  at  firll,  that  they  abfolutely 
ruined  aimed  all  the  raw  materials  that  were  put 
into  their  hands.  By  an  exa^  calcub^on  of  profit 
and  lofs,  it  was  found  that  the  manufadory  actually 
loll  more  than  3000  florins  upon  the  articles  of 
hemp  and  flax,  during  the  flrft  three  months  j 
but  we  were  not  difcouraged  by  thefe  uniavourable 
beginnings  ;  they  were  indeed  eafy  to  be  forefeen, 
confidering  the  fort  of  people  we  had  to  deal  with, 
and  how  neceflary  it  was  to  pay  them  at  a  very 
high  rate  for  the  Uttle  work  they  were  able  to  per- 
form, in  order  to  keep  up  their  courage,  and 
induce  them  to  perfevere  with  cheerfulnefs  in 
acquiring  more  fldll  and  addrefs  in  their  labour. 
If  the  eftabliOiment  was  fupponed  at  fome  little 
cxpence  in  the  beginning,  it  afterwards  richly  re- 
paid thefe  advances,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel  of 
this  account. 

As  the  clothing  of  the  army  was  the  market 
upon  which  I  principally  depended,  in  difpofing 
of  the  manufeftures  which  (hould  be  made  in  the 
houfe,  the  woollen  manufcGory  was  an  objeft  moll 
neceflary  to  be  attended  to,  and  from  wWch  I  ex- 
pefted  to  derive  moft  advantage  to  the  eftablifli- 
nient ;  but  ftill  it  was  neceflary  to  begin  with  the 
nianufafture  of  hemp  and  flax,  not  only  becaufe 
itiofe  articles  are  lefs  valuable  than  wool,  and  the 
lufs  arifmg  from  their  being  fpoiled  by  the  awk- 
wardnels 
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wardnefs  of  beginners  is  of  lefs  confequence,  but 
alfo  for  another  reafon,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  fo  much  importance  as  to  require  a  particular 
explanation. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  it  was  found  neceflary, 
in  order  to  encourage  beginners  in  thefe  induftrious 
purfuits,  to  pay  them  at  a  very  high  rate  for  the 
little  work  they  were  able  to  perform ;  but  every 
body  knows  that  no  manufacture  can  poflibly  fubfUt 
long,  where  exorbitant  prices  are  paid  for  labour ; 
and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  difcontent  and  dif- 
guft  would  be  occafioned  among  the  workmen 
upon  lowering  the  prices  which  had  for  a  length  of 
time  been  given  for  labour.  By  employing  the 
poor  people  in  queftion  at  firft  in  the  manufactures 
of  hemp  and  flax,  manufactures  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  it  was 
eafy  afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  addrefs  in  their  work,  to  take  them  from 
thefe  manufactures,  and  put '  them  to  fpinning  of 
wool,  worfted,  or  cotton ;  care  having  been  taken 
to  fix  the  price  of  labour  in  thefe  lail-mentioned 
manufactures  at  a  reafonable  rate. 

The  dropping  the  manufacture  of  any  particular 
article  altogether,  or  purfuing  it  lefs  extenfively, 
could  produce  no  bad  effeCt  upon  the  general 
ellablifhment ;  but  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
labour,  in  any  inftance,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
many. 

It  is  necefTary,  in  an  undertaking  like  this, 
cautioufly  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  produce 
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difcouragement  and  dlfcontent  among  thofe  upon 
whofe  induflry  alone  fuccefs  muft  depend. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fo  great  a  number  of 
unfortunate  beings,  of  all  ages  and  fexes,  taken  as  it 
were  out  of  their  very  element,  and  placed  in  a  fitua* 
tion  fo  perfeftly  new  to  them,  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  very  intcrefting  fituations.  Would 
to  God  I  were  able  to  do  juftice  to  this  fubjeft ! 
but  no  language  can  defcribe  the  affefting  fcenes  to 
which  I  was  a  witnefs  upon  this  occafion. 

The  exquifite  delight  which  a  fenfible  mind  muft 
feel,  upon  feeing  many  hundreds  of  wretched  be- 
ings  awaking  from  a  ftate  of  mifery  and  inaftivity, 
as  from  a  dream;  and  applying  themfelves  with 
cheerfulnefs  to  the  employments  of  ufeful  in* 
duftry ;— upon  feeing  the  firft  dawn  of  placid  con- 
tent break  upon  a  countenance  covered  with  habi- 
tual gloom,  and  ftirrowed  and  diftorted  by  mifery;— 
this  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed. 

During  the  firft  three  or  four  days  that  thefe 
poor  people  were  aflembled,  it  was  not  poiEble 
entirely  to  prevent  confufion :  there  was  nothing 
like  mutinous  refiftance  among  them;  but  their 
fituation  was  fo  new  to  them,  and  they  were  fo 
very  awkward  in  it,  that  it  was  difEcult  to  bring 
them  into  any  tolerable  order.  At  length,  how- 
ever, by  diftributing  them  in  the  different  halls, 
and  affigning  to  each  his  particular  place,  (the 
places  bemg  all  diftinguiflied  by  numbers,)  they 
were  brought  into  fuch  order  as  to  enable  the  in- 
fpeClors,  and  inftruftors,  to  begin  their  operations. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  underftood  any  kind  of  work,  were 
placed  in  the  apartments  where  the  work  they 
underftood  was  carried  on ;  and  the  others^  being 
clafied  according  to  their  fexes,  and  as  much  as 
poffible  according  to  their  ages,  were  placed  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  different  inftrudors. 
By  much  the  larger  number  were  put  to  fpinning 
of  hemp; — others,  and  particularly  the  young 
children  from  four  to  feven  years  of  age,  were 
taught  to  knit,  and  to  few ;  and  the  moft  awkward 
among  the  men,  and  particularly  the  old,  the  lame, 
and  the  infirm,  were  put  to  carding  of  wool*  'Old 
women,  whofe  fight  was  too  weak  to  fpin,  or  whofe 
hands  trembled  with  palfy,  were  made  to  fpool 
yam  for  the  weavers;  and  young  children,  who 
ware  too  weak  to  labour,  were  placed  upon  feats 
erefted  for  that  purpofe  round  the  rooms  where 
other  children  worked. 

As  it  was  winter,  fires  were  kept  in  every  part 
of  the  building,  from  morning  till  night ;  and  all 
the  rooms  were  lighted  up  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Every  room  and  every  ftair-cafe  was 
neatly  fwept  and  cleaned  twice  a  day ;  once  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  people  were  affembled, 
and  once  while  they  were  at  dinner. — Care  was 
taken,  by  pladng  ventilators,  and  occafionally 
opening  the  windows,  to  keep  the  air  of  the  rooms 
perfefUy  fweet,  and 'free  from  all  difagreeable 
finells;  and  the  rooms  themfelves  were  not  only 
neatly  white-^waflied  and  fitted  up,  and  arranged  in 
every  refpeft  with  elegance,  but  care  was  taken  tp 
clean  the  windows  very  often  j— to  clean  the  courti. 
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yard  every  day ;— -and  even  to  clear  avray  the  rub* 
biih  from  the  ftreet  in  front  of  the  buildings  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  on  every  fide. 

Thoie  who  frequented  this  cftablifhment  were 
expeded  to  arrive  at  the  fixed  hour  in  the  morning, 
which  hour  varied  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year;  if  they  came  too  late,  they  were  gently 
reprimanded ;  and  if  they  perfifted  in  being  tardy, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  fufEcient  excufe  for 
not  coming  fooner,  they  were  punifhed  by  being 
deprived  of  their  dinner,  which  otherwife  they 
received  every  day  gratis. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner,  a  large  bell  was  rung  in 
the  court,  when  thofe  at  work  in  the  diflferent  parts 
of  the  building  repaired  to  the  dining-hall ;  where 
they  found  a  wholefome  and  nouriflung  repafl; 
confiding  of  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter^  Avoir- 
dupois weight,  of  a  very  rich  foup  of  peas  and 
barley,  mixed  with  cuttings  of  fine  white  bread ; 
and  a  piece  of  excellent  rye  bread,  weighing  feven 
ounces  \  which  lad  they  commonly  put  in  their 
pockets,  and  carried  home  for  their  fupper. 
Children  were  allowed  the  fame  p<^tion  as  grown 
perfons;  and  a  mother,  who  had  one  or  more 
young  children,  was  allowed  a  portion  iot  each  of 
them. 

7  hofe  who,  from  ficknefs,  or  other  bodily  infinni- 
ties,  were  not  able  to  come  to  the  work-houfe;— as 
alfo  thofe  who,  on  account  of  young  children  they 
had  to  nurfe,  or  fick  perfons  to  take  care  of,  found 
it  more  convenient  to  work  at  their  own  lodgings, 
(and  of  thefe  there  were  many,)  were  not  on  that 

account 
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account  dq>rived  of.  their  dinners.  Upon  rqire-* 
fenting  tfadr  cafes  to  the  committee,  tickets  were 
grantol  them^  upon  which  they  were  authorized  to 
Kceive  from  the  public  kitchen,  daily,  the  numb^ 
of  portions  fpedfied  in  the  ticket ;  and  thefe  they 
might  fisnd  for  by  a  child,  or  by  any  other  perfon 
they  thought  proper  to  employ ;  it  was  neceflary, 
however,  that  the  ticket  ihould  always  be  produced,, 
otherwife  the  portions  .were  not  delivered.  This 
precaution  was  neceflary,  to  prevent  abufes  on  the 
part  of  the  poor. 

Many  other  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  various  other  offices  and  departments 
concerned  in  feedii\g  the  poor. 

The  bread-corn,  peas,  barley,  &c.  were  pui^- 
chafed  in  the  public  market  in  large  quantities,  and. 
at  times  when  thofe  articles  were  to  be  had  at  rea- 
fonable  prices ;  and  were  laid  up  in  ftore-rpoms* 
provided  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  care  of  the 
ftore-keeper  of  the  Military  Work-houfe. 

The  baker  received  his  flour  by  weight  from 
the  ftore-keeper,  and  in  return  delivered  a  cer- 
tain fixed  quantity  of  bread.  Each  loaf,  when  well 
baked,  and  afterwards  dried,  during  four  days,  in 
a  bread-room  through  which  the  air  had  a  free 
paflage,  weighed  two  pounds  ten  ounces  Avoir- 
dupois. Such  a  loaf  was  divided  into  fix  pordons; 
and  large  baikeu  filled  idth  diefe  pieces  being 
placed  in  the.paflage  leading  to  the  dining«hall, 
the  portions  were  delivered  put  to  the  poor  as 
they  pafled  to  go  into  the  hall,  each  perfon  who 
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paflcd  giving  a  medal  of  tia  to  the  perfon  who 
gave  him  the  bread,  m  return  for  each  portion 
recdved.  TheTe  medals,  which  were  given  one 
to  the  poor  each  day  in  the  halls  where  they 
worked,  by  the  fteward,  of  by  the  infpe£tors  c^ 
the  hall,  ferved  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  diftri- 
bation  of  the  bread  ;  the  perfon  who  difbibuted  it 
being  obl%ed  to  produce  them  as  vouchers  of  the 
quantity  given  out  each  day. 

Thofe  who  had  received  thefe  portions  of  bread, 
held  them  up  in  their  hands  upon  thdr  coming 
into  the  dining-hall,  a»  a  fign  that  they  had  a 
right  to  feat  themfdves  at  the  tables  ;  and  as  many 
portions  of  bread  as  they  produced,  fo  many  por* 
tions  of  foup  they  were  entitled  to  receive ;  and 
thofe  portions  which  they  did  not  eat  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  away ;  fo  that  the  delivery  of  bread 
waa  a  check  upon  the  delivery  of  foup,  and  vice 
ver/a. 

The  kitchen  was  fitted  up  with  all  poffible  atten« 
tion,  as  well  to  convenience,  as  to  the  economy  of 
(ueL  This  will  readily  be  believed  by  thofe  who 
are  informed,  that  the  whole  work  of  the  kitchen 
18  performed,  with  great  eafe,  by  three  cook* 
maids ;  and  that  the  daily  expence  for  fir&*wood 
amounts  to  no  more  than  twelve  creutzers,  or 
fiier-fence  halfpenny  flerUng,  when  dinner  is  pro- 
vided for  looo  people.  The  number  of  perfons 
who  are  fed  daily  from  this  kitchen  is,  at  a  medium, 
in  fummcr,  about  one  tlmfand^  (rather  more  than 
ltf«»)  and  in  winter,  about  1 200.  Frequently,  how* 
ivert  there  have  been  more  than  1500  at  table. 

As 
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As  a  particular  account  of  this  kitchen,  with 
<iTawings ;  together  with  an  account  of  a  number 
of  new  and  very  interefting  experiments  relative 
to  the  economy  of  fuel,  ^1  be  annexed  to  this 
work,  I  (hall  add  nothing  more  now  upon  the  fub»* 
jed ;  except  it  be  the  certificate,  which  may  be  feen 
in   the  Appendix,  No.  IV ;  which  I  have  thought 
prudent  to  publiih,  in  order  to  prevent  my  being 
fuipe^ed  of  exaggeration  in  difplaying  the  advan- 
tages of  my  economical  arrangements. 

The  aflertion,  that  a  warm  dinner  may  be 
cooked  for  1 000  perfons,  at  the  trifling  expence  of 
four-pence  halfpenny  for  fuel ;  and  that,  too,  where 
the  cord,  five  feet  eight  inches  and  nine-tenths  long, 
five  feet  aght  inches  and  nine-tenths  high,  and  five 
feet  three  inches  and  two-tenths  wide,  Englifh  mea-> 
fure,  of  [mie-wood,  of  the  moft  indifferent  qu2b- 
lity,  cofts  above  feven  fhillings;  and  where  the 
cord  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  beech  and  oak,  of 
equal  dimenfions,  cofts  more  than  twice  that  fum^ 
may  appear  incredible ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  aflert^ 
and  I  hereby  pledge  myfelf  with  the  public  to 
prove,  that  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Munich,  and  efpecially  in  a  kitchen  lately 
built  under  my  direflion  at  Ver6na,  in  the  Hofpitai 
of  la  Pietij  I  have  carried  the  economy  of  fuel  ftili 
further. 

To  prevent  frauds  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inflitu* 
tion  for  the  poor  at  Munich,  the  ingredients  are 
delivered  each  day  by  the  flore-keeper,  to  the 
chief  cook ;  and  a  perfon  of  confidence,  not  be- 
longing to  the  kitchen, -attends  at  the  proper  hour 

to 
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to  fee  that  they  are  adually  ufed.     Some  one  of 
the  infpeftors,  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  alfo  attends  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  to  fee 
that  the  viduals  fumiihed  to  the  poor  are  good  ; 
well  dreflfed  ;  and  properly  ferved  up. 

As  the  dining-hall  is  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  poor  at  once,  they  dine  in 
companies  of  as  many  as  can  be  feated  together, 
(about  150);  thofe  who  work  in  the  houfe  being 
ferved  firft,  and  then  thofe  who  come  from  the 
town. 

Though  mod  of  thofe  who  work  in  thdr  own 
lodgings  fend  for  their  dinners,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  and  particularly  fuch  as  from  great  age  or 
other  bodily  infirmities  are  not  able  to  work,  who 
come  from  the  town  every  day  to  the  public  hall  to 
dine ;  and  as  thefe  are  frequently  obliged  to  wait 
fome  time  at  the  door,  before  they  can  be  admitted 
into  the  dining-hall ;— that  is  to  fay,  till  all  the  poor 
who  work  in  the  houfe  have  finiflied  their  din- 
ners ; — for  their  more  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion, a  large  room,  provided  with  a  ftove  for  heat- 
ing it  in  winter,  has  been  conflrufted,  adjoining  to 
the  building  of  the  inftitution,  but  not  within 
the  court,  where  thefe  poor  people  affemble,  and 
are  iheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
while  they  wait  for  admittance  into  the  dining-hall. 

To  preferve  order  and  decorum  at  thefe  public 
dinners,  and  to  prevent  crowding  and  joftling  at 
the  door  of  the  dining-hall,  the  fteward,  or  fome 
other  officer  of  the  houfe  of  fome  authority,  is 
always  preftnt  in  the  hall  during  dinner  ;  and  twQ 
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privates  of  the  police  guards,  who  know  moil  of 
the  poor  perfonaily,  take  poft  at  the  door  of  the 
hall,  one  on  each  fide  of  it ;  and  between  them 
the  poor  are  obliged  to  pafs  fingly  into  the 
hall. 

As  foon  as  a  company  hare  taken  their  places  at 
die  table,  (the  foup  being  always  ferved  out  and 
]4aced  upon  the  tables  before  they  are  admitted,) 
upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  officer  who  prefides  at 
the  dinner,  they  all  repeat  together  a  fhort  prayer. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  afk  pardon  for  mentioning  fo 
old-faihioned  a  cuflom;  but  I  own  I  am  old* 
faihioned  enough  myfelf  to  like  fuch  things. 

As  an  account  in  detail  will  be  given  in  another 
plac^,  of  the  expence  of  feeding  thefe  poor  people, 
I  ihall  only  obferve  here,  that  thi^  expence  was 
confiderably  leiTened  by  the  voluntary  donations  of 
bread,  and  offal  meat,  which  were  made  by  the 
bakers  and  butchers  of  the  town  and  fuburbs. 
The  beggars,  not  fatisfied  with  the  money  which 
they  extorted  from  all  ranks  of  people  by  their 
unceafing  importunity,  had  contrived  to  lay  certain 
daffes  of  the  inhabitants  under  regular  periodical 
contributions  of  certain  commodities ;  and  efpe* 
dally  eatables ;  which  they  colleded  in  kind.  Of 
this  nature  were  the  contributions  which  were 
levied  by  them  upon  the  bakers,  butchers,  keepers 
of  eating-houfes,  ale-houfe  keepers,  brewers,  &c» 
all  of  whom  were  obliged,  at  ftated  periods ;  —once 
a-week  at  leaft ;— or  oftener ;— to  deliver  to  fuch  of 
the  beggars  as  prefented  themfelves  at  the  hour 
appointed,  very  considerable  quantities  of  bread, 
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meat,  foup,  and  other  eatables ;  and  to  fuch  a 
length  were  thefe  ihameful  impofitions  carried, 
that  a  confiderable  traffic  was  aftually  carried  oa 
with  the  ardcles  fo  coliefted,  between  the  beg- 
gars and  a  number  of  petty  ihop-keepers,  or  huck- 
fters,  who  purchafed  them  of  the  beggars,  and 
made  a  bufinefs  of  felling  them  by  retail  to  the 
indigent  and  induftrious  inhabitants.  And  though 
thefe  abufei  were  well  known  to  the  public,  yet 
this  cuftom  had  fo  long  exifted,  and  fo  formidable 
were  the  beggars  become  to  the  inhabitants,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  fafe,  or  advifable,  to  refiife  their 
demands. 

Upon  the  town  being  cleared  of  beggars,  thefe 
impofitions  ceafed  of  courfe^  and  the  worthy 
cidzens,  who  were  relieved  from  this  burthen,  felt 
fo  fenfibly  the  fervice  that  was  rendered  them, 
that,  to  fliow  their  gratitude,  and  their  defire  to 
ai&ft  in  fupporting  fo  ufefiil  an  eftabliihment,  they 
volimtarily  oflfered,  in  addition  to  their  monthly 
fubfcripdons  in  money,  to  contribute  every  day  a 
certain  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  foup,  &c.  towsods 
feeding  the  poor  in  the  Military  Work*houfe. 
And  thefe  articles  were  collected  every  day  by  the 
fervants  of  the  eftabliihment;  who  went  round 
the  town  with  (mail  carts,  neatly  fitted  up,  and 
elegantly  painted,  and  drawn  by  fmgle  fmall  horfes, 
neatly  harnefled. 

As  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  coUeftions  of 
public  charity,  it  was  neceifary  to  arrange  matters 
fo  that  the  public  might  fafely  place  the  moft  per* 
fe£k  confidence  in  thofe  who  were  charged  with 
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fhefb  details;  the  coUeftions  were  made  in  a 
manmr  in  which  it  was  evidently  impoffible  for 
thofe  employed  in  making  them  to  defraud  the 
poor  of  any  part  of  that  which  their  charitable  and 
more  opulent  fellow-citizens  defigned  for  their 
relief.*— And  to  this  drcumftance  principally  it 
may,  I  believe,  be  attributed,  that  thefe  donations 
have  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  (more  than  five 
years,)  continued  to  be  fo  confiderable. 

In  the  collefiion  of  the  foup,  and  of  the  offal 
meat  at  the  butchers'  ihops,  as  thofe  articles  were 
not  very  valuable  and  not  eafily  concealed  or  dif- 
pofed  of,  no  particular  precautions  were  neceflary, 
other  than  fending  round  publicly  and  at  a  certain 
hour  the  carts  deftined  for  thofe  purpofes.  Upon 
that  for  collecting  the  foup,  which  was  upon  four 
wheels,  was  a  large  calk  neatly  painted  with  an  in« 
fcription  on  each  fide  in  large  letters,  ^^for  tie 
^'  Poor"  That  for  the  meat  hdd  a  large  tub  with 
a  cover,  painted  with  the  fame  colours,  and  marked 
on  both  fides  with  the  fame  infcription. 

Befide  this  tub,  other  fmaller  tubs,  painted  in 
like  manner,  and  bearing  the  fame  infcription, 
^for  tie  Poor"  were  provided  and  hung  up  in 
confpicuous  fituations  in  all  the  butchers'  fhops  in 
the  town.  In  doing  this,  two  objeds  were  had  in 
view,  firft  the  convenience  of  the  butchers ;  that 
m  cutting  up  their  meat  they  might  have  a  con- 
venient place  to  lay  by  that  which  they  ihould 
deftine  for  the  poor  till  it  ihould  be  called  for; 
and  fecondly,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  thofe  who 

bought  meat  in  their  fhops  to  throw  in  any  odd 
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fcraps,  or  bones,  they  might  receive^  and  wUdi 
they  might  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying 
home. 

Thefe  odd  pieces  are  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  lots  which  are  fold  in  the  butchers' 
fhops  in  Munich  than  in  almoft  any  other  town ; 
for  as  the  price  of  meat  is  fixed  by  authcmty,  the 
butchers  have  a  right  to  fell  the  whole  carcafe,  the 
bad  pieces  with  the  good,  fo  that  with  each  good 
lot  there  is  what  in  this  country  is  called  the  zmge^ 
tmcht^  that  is  to  £3iy,  an  indififerent  fcrq>  of  offid 
meat,  or  piece  of  bone,  to  make  up  the  weight  $*^ 
and  thefe  refiife  pieces  were  very  often  thrown  into 
the  poor's  tub ;  and  after  being  properly  cleaned 
and  boiled,  ferved  to  make  their  foup  much  more 
fiivoury  and  nourifhing. 

In  the  colleftion  of  the  daily  donations  of  bread, 
as  that  article  is  more  vahiable,  and  more  eafiiy 
concealed  and  difpofed  of,  more  precautions 
were  ufed  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  parts  of  the 
fervants  who  were  fent  round  to  make  the  col* 
ledion. 

The  cart  which  was  employed  for  this  purpofe 
was  fumifhed  with  a  large  wooden  cheft,  firmly 
nailed  down  upon  it,  and  provided  with  a  good 
lock  and  key;  and  this  cheft,  which  was  neatly 
painted,  and  embelliihed  with  an  infcription,  was 
fo  contrived,  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  vo^  of 
a  large  vertical  wooden  tube  fixed  in  its  lid,  and 
made  in  the  form  of  a  moufe-tr?ip,  that  when  it 
was  locked,  (as  it  always  was  when  it  was  fent 
round   for   the  donations  of  bread,)  a   loaf  of 
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i,  or  any  thing  of  that  fize,  could  be  put  into 
it ;  but  nothing  could  be  taken  out  of  it  by  the 
fame  opening.  Upon  the  return  of  the  cart,  the 
bread*cheft  was  opened  by  the  fteward,  who  keeps 
the  key  of  it ;  and  its  contents,  after  being  entered 
in  a  r^ifter  kept  for  that  purpofe,  were  delivered 
over  to  the  care  of  the  ftore-keeper. 

The  bread  colle&ed  was  commonly  fuch  as  not 
having  been  fold  in  time,  had  become  too  old, 
hard,  and  ftale  for  the  market ;  but  which,  being 
cut  fine,  a  handful  of  it  put  into  a  bafin  of  good 
peafe-foup,  was  a  great  addition  to  it. 

The  amount  of  thefe  charitable  donations  in 
kind,  may  be  feen  in  the  tranllations  of  the  original 
returns,  which  are  annexed  in  the  Appcpdix, 
No.ni. 

The  coUe&ions  of  foup  were  not  long  con- 
tinued, it  being  found  to  be  in  general  of  much  too 
inferior  a  quality  to  be  mixed  with  the  foup  made 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  poor-houfe ;  but  the  collec- 
tions of  bread,  and  of  meat,  continue  to  this  time, 
and  are  ftill  very  productive. 

But  the  greateft  refource  in  feeding  the  poor,  is 
one  which  I  am  but  juft  beginning  to  avail  myfelf 
of,— -the  ufe  of  potatoes  *.  Of  this  fubjed,  how- 
ever,  I  (hall  treat  more  largely  hereafter. 

The  above-mentioned  precautions  ufed  in  mak- 
ing collections  in  kind,  may  perhaps  appear  trifling, 
and  fuperflpous ;  they  were  neverthelds  very  necef- 
fary.  It  was  alfo  found  neceflary  to  change  all 
the  poor^-boxes  in  the  churches,  to  prevent  their 

*  This  was  written  in  the  Aimmer  of  the  year  i795» 
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being  robbed :  for  though  in  thofe  which  were  firft 
put  up,  the  openings  were  not  only  finall,  buf 
ended  in  a  curved  tube,  fo  that  it  appeared  almoft 
impoflible  to  get  any  of  the  money  out  of  the  box 
by  the  fame  opening  by  which  it  was  put  into  it  ; 
y€t  means  were  found,  by  introducing  into  the 
opening  thin  pieces  of  elaftic  wood,  covered  with 
l^rd«»Ume,  to  rob  the  boxes*  This  was  prevented 
in  the  new  boxes,  by  cauiing  the  money  to  de^^ 
fcend  through  a  fort  of  bag,  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  or  rather  a  flexible  tube,  made  of 
chain-work,  with  iron  wire,  fufpended  in  the  middle 
of  the  box. 
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apology  for  the  Want  of  Method  in  treating  the 
Svbjefl  under  Confideration.'^Of  the  various 
Means  ufed  for  encotir aging  Indufhy  atnong  the 
Poor.— Of  the  internal  Arrangement  and  Go* 
vemment  of  the  Houfe  of  InduJhj.^^Why  called 
the  Military  Work-houfe.-^Of  the  Manner  in 
which  the  Bufinefs  is  carried  on  ther^.'^Of  the 
various  Means  ufed  for  preventing  Frauds  in 
carrying  on  the  Bujinefs  in  the  different  Manu* 
faSures.—Of  the  flourijhing  State  of  thofe  Manu* 
fadures. 

^  H  o  u  G  H  all  the  different  parts  of  a  well  arranged 
eftablifliment  go  on  together,  and  harmonize, 
fike  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  mufic  in  full  fcore,  yet, 
in  defcribing  fuch  an  eftablifhment,  it  is  impof^ 
fible  to  write  like  the  mufician,  in  fcore^  and  to 
make  all  the  part«  of  the  narrative  advance  toge-^ 
ther.  Various  movements,  which  exift  together, 
and  which  have  the  moft  intimate  connexion  and 
dependence  upon  each  other,  mufl:  neverthelefs  be 
defcribed  feparately ;  and  the  greateft  care  and 
attention,  and  frequently  no  fmall  fhare  of  addrefs, 
are  neceffary  in  the  management  of  fuch  defcrip* 
tions,  to  render  the  details  intelligible  ;  and  to  give 
the  whole  its  full  effeft  of  order  ; — dependence  ;^ 
ironnedion ;  — and  harmony.  And  in  no  cafe  can 
thefe  difficulties  be  greater,  than  in  defcriptions  like 
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tbofe  in  which  t  am  now  engaged;  where  the 
number  of  the  objefts,  and  of  the  details,  is  fo  great, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  fliould  be  a(« 
tended  to  firft ;  and  how  far  it  may  fafely  be  pur* 
fued,  without  danger  of  the  others  being  too  far  re- 
moved from  their  proper  places  \ — or  excluded ; — 
or  forgotten. 

The  various  meafures  adopted,  and  precautions 
taken,  in  arrefting  the  beggars,— in  colleding  and 
diftributing  alms, — in  eftablifhing  order  and  police 
among  them,— in  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor,— 
and  in  eftablifhing  various  manufadures  for  giving 
them  employment,  are  all  fubjeds  which  deferye, 
and  require,  the  moft  particular  explanation ;  yet 
thofe  are  not  only  operations  which  were  begun 
at  the  fame  time ;  and  carried  on  together ;  but  they 
are  fo  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  ahnoft 
impoflible  to  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  one, 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  others ;  or  of 
treating  of  the  one,  without  mentioning  the  others 
at  the  fame  time.— -This,  therefore,  mud  be  my 
cxcufe,  if  I  am  taxed  with  want  of  method,  or  of 
perfpicuity  in  the  defcriptions  ;  and  this  being  prc- 
mifed,  I  ihall  proceed  to  give  an  account,  of  the 
various  objefts  and  operations  which  yet  remain 
to  be  defcribed. 

I  have  already  obferved  how  neceflary  it  was  to 
encourage,  by  every  poflible  means,  a  fpirit  of 
induftry  and  emulation  among  thofe,  who,  from 
leading  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauchery,  were 
to  be  made  ufeful  members  of  fociety ;  and  I 
have  mentioned  fome  of  the  meafures  which  were 
a^lopted  for  that  purpofe.    It  remains  for  me  to 
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"puiiVie  this  interefting  fubjeft,  and  to  treat  it,  ia  all 
its  details,  vnth  that  care  and  attention  which  itt 
'importance  fo  juftly  demands. 

Though  a  very  generous  price  was  paid  for 
labour,  in  the  different  |nanufa£hires  in  which  the 
poor  were  employed,  yet,  that  alone  was  not 
enough  to  intereft  them  fuiEciently  in  the  occu* 
pations  in  which  they  were  engaged.  To  excite 
their  aSirity,  and  infpire  them  with  a  true  fpirit 
of  perfevering  induftry,  it  was  neceflary  to  fire 
them  with  emulation; — to  awaken  in  them  a 
dormant  paffion,  whofe  influence  they  had  never 
felt ;— -the  love  of  honeft  £une  ;•— an  ardent  defire 
to  excel ;— the  love  of  glory  ;— or  by  what  other 
more  humble  or  pompous  name  this  paffion,  the 
moil  noble,  and  moft  beneficent  that  warms  the 
human  heart,  can  be  diitinguiflied. 

Ta  excite  emulation ;— -praife ;— diftin£tions  ;— » 
rewards  are  neceffary ;  and  thefe  were  all  employed* 
Thofe  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  ap<r 
plication,— by  their  induftry,— by  theur  addrefs,— 
were  publicly  praifed  and  encouraged  ;^brought 
forward,  and  plated  in  the  moft  confpicuous  fitua- 
tions  ;-^pointed  out  to  ftrangers  who  vifited  th^ 
eftabliihment;  and  particularly  named  and  pro- 
pofed  as  models  for  others  to  copy.  A  particular 
drefs,  a  fort  of  imiform  for  the  eftabliihment, 
which,  though  very  economical,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  details  which  will  be  given  of  it  in  another 
place,  was  neverthelefs  elegant,  was  provided  j 
and  this  drefs,  as  it  was  given'  out  gratis j  zad 
only  beftowed  upon  thbf<?  who  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed themfelves,  was  foon  looked  upon  as  an 
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honourable  mark  of  approved  merit ;  and  fenred 
very  powerfully  to  excite  emulation  among  the 
competitors.  I  doubt  whether  vanity,  in  any  inftance, 
ever  furveyed  itfelf  with  more  felf-gratification, 
than  did  fome  of  thefe  poor  people  when  they 
firft  put  on  their  new  drefs. 

How  neceflary  is  it  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fecret  fprings  of  action  in  the  human  heart,  to  direft 
even  the  lowed  and  mod  unfeeling  clafs  of  man* 
kind !— The  machine  is  intrinfically  the  fame  in  all 
fituations ; — the  great  fecret  \&yfirji  to  put  it  in  tune^ 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  play  upon  it.  The 
jarring  founds  of  former  vibrations  muft  firft  be 
ftilled,  otherwife  no  harmony  can  be  produced ;  but 
when  the  inftrument  is  in  order,  the  notes  canmt 
fail  to  anfwer  to  the  touch  of  a  (kilful  mafter. 

Though  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be 
devifed  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  all  thofe,  old  and 
young,  who  frequented  this  eftablifhment,  with  fuch 
fentiments  as  were  necefTary  in  order  to  their  becom- 
ing good  and  ufeful  members  of  fodety  ;  (and  in 
thefe  attempts  I  was  certainly  fuccefsful,  much  be* 
yond  my  moft  (anguine  expe&ations;)  yet  my  hopes 
were  chiefly  placed  on  the  rifmg  generation. 

The  children,  therefore,  of  the  poor,  were  ob- 
jefts  of  my  peculiar  care  and  attention.  To  in- 
duce  their  parents  to  fend  them  to  the  efbblifh* 
ment,  even  before  they  were  old  enough  to  do 
iainy  kind  of  work,  when  they  attended  at  the* 
regular  hours,  they  not  only  received  their  dinner 
grafuj  but  each  of  them  was  paid  three  creutxers 
a  day  for  doing  nothmg,  but  merely  being  prefent 
where  others  worked. 

I  have 
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I  haye  already  mentioned  that  thefe  cbildrra, 
vrho  were  too  young  to  work,  were  placed  upon 
feats  biik  round  the  halls  where  other  children 
vorked.  This  was  done  in  order  to  infpire  them 
with  a  defire  to  do  that,  which  other  children, 
apparently  more  favoured, — more  carefied,— -and 
more  praifed  than  themf^lves,  were  permitted  to  do; 
and  ci  which  they  were  obliged  to  be  idle  fpe£bi- 
tors  %  and  this  had  the  defpred  eflfed. 

As  nothing  is  fo  tedious  to  a  chHd  as  being  ob* 
l^ed  to  fit  ftill  in  the  fame  place  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  as  the  work  which  the  other  more 
favoured  children  were  engi^ged  in^  was  light 
and  eafy,  and  appeared  rather  amufing  than  other- 
wife,  being  the  fpinning  of  hemp  and  flax,  with 
finail  light  wheds,  turned  with  the  foot,  thefe 
diildren,  who  were  obliged  to  be  fpedators  of  this 
bufy  and  entertaining  fcene,  became  fo  uneafy  in 
their  fitu^ons,  and  ib  jealous  of  thofe  who  were 
permitted  to  be  more  a^ive,  that  they  frequently 
foliated  with  the  greateft  importunity  to  be  per- 
mitted to  work,  ukI  often  cried  mod  heartily  if  this 
favour  was  not  inilantly  granted  them. 

How  fweet  thefe  tears  were  to  me,  can  eafily  be 
imaged  i 

The  joy  they  fhowed  upon  being  permitted  to 
ddcend  from  their  benches,  and  mix  with  the 
working  children  below,  was  equal  to  the  foli^i> 
tude  with  which  they  had  demanded  that  favour*  1. 

They  were  at  firft  merely  fiimifhed  with  a  wheel, 
vhich  they  turned  for  feveral  days  with  the  foot, 
^without  bdng  permitted  to  attempt  any^thing  for* 
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thcr.  As  foon  as  they  were  become  dexterous  m 
this  fimple  operation,  and  habit  had  made  it  fo  eafy 
and  ^miliar  to  them  that  the  foot  could  continue  its 
motion  mechanically,  i«rithout  the  affiilance  of  the 
head  ; — ^till  they  could  go  on  with  their  work,  even 
though  their  attention  was  employed  upon  fome- 
thing  elfe ; — till  they  could  anfwer  queftions^  and 
coiiverfe  freely  with  thofe  about  them  upon  in- 
different fubjeds,  without  interrupting  or  embarrafs- 
ing  the  regular  motion  of  the  wheel,  then, — and 
not  till  then, — they  were  fiirnifhed  with  hemp  or 
flax,  and  were  taught  to  ^in. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
dexterity  in  fpinning  hemp  and  flax,  they  were 
put  to  the  fpinning  of  wool ;  and  this  was  always 
reprefented  to  them,  and  confidered  by  them,  as  an 
honorable  promotion.  Upon  this  occafion  they, 
commonly  received  fome  public  reward,  a  new 
fliirt, — z  pair  of  fhoes,— or  perhaps  the  uniform  of 
the  eftablifhment,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to 
perfevere  in  their  induftrious  habits^ 

As  constant  application  to  any  occupation  for 
too  great  a  length  of  time  is  apt  to  produce  dif- 
guft,  and  in  children  might  even  be  detrimental  to 
health,  befide  the  hour  of  dinner,  an  hour  of  re- 
laxation from  work,  (from  eight  o'clock  till  nine,) 
in  the  forenoon,  and  another  hour,  (from  three 
o'clock  till  four,)  in  the  afternoon,  were  allowed 
them ;  and  thefe  two  hours  were  fpent  in  afchool ; 
which,  for  want  of  room  elfewhere  in  the  houfe, 
was  kept  in  the  dining-hall,  where  they  were 
taught   roading,   writing,   and   arithmetic,   by  a 
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fchool-xnafter  engaged  and  paid  for  that  purpofe  •• 
into  this  fchool  other  perfons  who  worked  in  the 
houfe,  t)f  a  more  advanced  age,  were  admitted,  i£ 
they  requefted  it ;  but  few  grown  perfons  feemed 
defirous  of  availing  themfelves  of  this  permiifion.^ 
As  to  the  children,  they  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter;  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  eftabliflunent 
were  obHged  to  attend  the  fchool  regularly  every 
day,  morning  and  evening.  The  fchool  books, 
paper,  pens,  and  ink,  were  furnifhed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  eftablifliment. 

To  dtftinguifli  thofe  among  the  grown  perfons 
that  worked  in  the  houfe,  who  (hewed  the  greateft 
dexterity  and  induftry  in  the  different  manufactures 
in  which  they  were  employed,  the  beft  workmen 
Were  feparated  from  the  others,  and  formed  dif- 
tinft  claffes,  and  were  even  afligned  feparate  rooms 
and  apartments.  This  feparation  was  produ^ve 
of  many  advantages ;  for,  belide  the  fpirit  of  emu- 
lation which  it  excited,  and  kept  alive,  in  every 
part  of  the  eftablifliment,  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  on  the  different  manuiaftures 
in  a  very  advantageous  manner*     The  moft  dex- 

•  As  tbefe  cbiMren  were  not  (hut  up  and  confined  like  prtfoners 
in  the  houfe  of  induftry,  but  all  lodged  in  the  town,  with  their  pa- 
rents or  friends,  they  had  many  oppoituntties  to  recreate  thtmfe]ves« 
and  take  cxercife  in  the  open  air  i  not  only  on  holidays,  of  which 
theffe  are  n  veiy  large  number  indeed  kept  in  Bavaria  j  but  alfo  on 
working-days,  in  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the  houfe  of  in* 
diiflry.  Had  not  this  beep  the  ca/e,  a  reafonable  time  would  cer. 
latnly  have  been  allowed  them  for  play  and  recreation.  The  cadets 
belonging  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Munich  are  allowed  no  lefs 
than  tbrei  hourt  a  day  for  excrcife  and  relaxation,  viz.  $nt  Utir  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  ^which  is  devoted  to  mufic,  and  fw#  iuirgf  later 
hi  the  afternoon,  for  walking  in  the  country,  or  playing  in  the  open 
fields  near  the  town. 
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terousT  among  the  wool-fpinners,  for  inflance^ 
were  naturally  employed  upon  the  fined  wool, 
fuch  as  was  ufed  in  the  fisibrication  of  the  fineft 
and  moil  valuable  goods ;  and  it  was  very  necef* 
lary  that  thefe  fpinners  ihould  be  feparated  fit>m 
the  others,  who  worked  upon  coarfer  materisds; 
otherwife,  in  the  manipulations  of  the  wool^  as 
particles  of  it  are  unavoidably  difperfed  about  ia 
all  diredions  when  it  is  fpun,  the  coarfer  particles 
thus  mixing  with  the  fine  would  greatly  injure 
the  manufadure.  It  was  likewife  neceflary,  for  a 
fimilar  reafon,  to  feparate  the  fpinners  who  were 
employed  in  fpinning  wool  of  different  colours* 
But  as  thefe,  and  many  other  like  precautions  are 
well  known  to  all  manufa&urers,  it  is  not  neceflary 
that  I  ihould  infift  upon  them  any  farther  in  this 
place;  nor  indeed  is  it  neceflary  that  I  Ihould 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  any  of  the  manu- 
fadures  carried  on  in  the  eftablifliment  I  am  de- 
fcribing.  It  will  be  quite  fuiEcient,  if  I  merdy 
enumerate  them,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
roeafures  adopted  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  parts  of 
the  workmen,  and  others,  who  were  employed  in 
carrying  them  on. 

In  treating  this  fubjefl  it  will  however  be  necef* 
iary  ^o  go  back  a  little,  and  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticuhir  account  of  the  internal  government  of  this 
eftabliihment ;  and  firft  of  all  I  muft  obferve,  that 
the  government  of  the  Military  Worh^bwfe^  as 
it  is  called,  is  quite  diftinft  from  the  government 
of  the  inftitution  for  the  poor ;  the  Work-houfc 
being  merely  a  manufadory,  like  any  other  manU'* 
fadory,  fupported  upon  its  own  private  caqpital; 
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iBvhich  capital  has  no  conneftion  whatever  with 
any  fund  deftined  for  the  poor. — It  is  under  the 
£6le  direction  of  its  own  particular  governors  and 
oveifecrs,  and  is  carried  on  at  the  fole  ri{k  of  the 
owner.     TAe  irf/iituiion  for  the  poor^  on  the  other 
hand,  is  merely  an  inftitution  of  charity,  joined  to 
a  general  diredlion  of  the  police,  as  &r  as  it  relates 
to  paupers*     The  committee,   or  deptttatiortj  as  it 
is  called,  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  inftitution, 
luu  the  fole  diredion  of  all  funds  deftined  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Munich,  and  the  diftribution 
of  alms.     This  deputation  has  likewife  the  direc- 
tion of  the  kitchen,  and  bake-houfe,  which  are 
eftabKihed  in  the  Military  Work-houfe;   and  of 
the  details  relative  to  the  feeding  of  the  poor ;  for 
it  is  from  the  -  funds  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  that  thefe  expences  are  defrayed :    the  depu- 
tation   is    alfo   in   connection  with   the   Military 
Work-houfe  relative  to  the  clothing  of  the  poor, 
and  the  diftribution  of  rewards  to  thofe  of  them 
who  particularly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their 
good   behaviour   and  their   induftr)',   but  this  is 
merely  a  mercantile  correfpondence.     The  deputa* 
don  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever 
in  the  internal  management  of  this  eftabliihment, 
confidered  as  a  manufadlory.     In  this  refpe£t  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  perfectly  diftinCl  and 
independent   eftabliihment. — But  notwithftanding 
this,  the  two  eftabliihments  are  fo  dependent  on 
each  other  in  many  refpeds,  that  neither  of  them 
cduld  well  fubfift  alone. 

The    Military    Work-houfe    being    principally 
deflgned  as  a  manufa^florv  for  clothing  the  armv, 
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its  capital,  which  at  firft  confifted  in  about  1 50,000 
florins,  but  which  has^fince  increafed  to  above 
250,000  florins,  was  advanced  by  the  military 
che(l,~and  hence  it  is,  that  it  was  called  the 
Military  Work^boufe^  and  put  under  the  dhreftion 
of  the  council  of  war. 

For  the  internal  management  of  the  eftablifli- 
ment,  a  fpecial  commiflion  was  named,  confifting 
of  J  one  counfellor  of  war,  of  the  department 
of  military  economy,  or  of  the  clothing  of  the 
army ;-— one  captain,  which  laft  is  infpedor  of  the 
houfe,  and  has  apartments  in  it,  where  he  lodges ; 
—and  the  ftore-keeper  of  the  magazine  of  military 
clothing. 

Thefe  commiflioners,  who  have  the  magazine 
of  military  clothing  at  the  fame  time  under  their 
direction,  have,  under  my  immediate  fuperinten- 
dence,  the  fole  government  and  direftion  of  this 
cftablifliment;— of  all  the  inferior  officers; — fer- 
vants;— manufafturers;-^and  workmen,  belong- 
ing to  it ;  and  of  all  mercantile  operations  ;*— con* 
tracts; — purchafes ;— -fales,  &c.  And  it  is  with 
thefe  commiflioners  that  the  regiments  correfpond^ 
in  order  to  be  fiimifhed  with  clothing,  and  other 
neceifaries;  and  into  their  hands  they  pay  the 
amount  of  the  different  articles  received. 

The  caih  belonging  to  this  eftablifhment  is 
placed  in  a  chefl  fumifhed  with  three  feparate 
locks,  of  one  of  which  each  of  the  commiflioners 
keeps  the  key;  and  all  thefe  commiflioners  are 
jointly,  and  fcverally,  anfwerable  for  the  contents 
of  the  cheft. 
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Thefe  commii&oners  hold  their  feffions  regularly 
twice  a  week,  or  oftener^tf  circumftances  require 
ity  ia  a  room  in  the  Military  Work^houfe  delUned 
for  that  purpofe,  where  the  correfpondence,  and 
all  accounts  and  documents  bdonging  to  the  efta^ 
bliihment,  and  other  records,  are  kept;  and 
where  the  fecretary  of  the  commiffion  canftantiy 
attends. 

When  very  large  contracts  are  nuide  for  the  pur« 
chafe  of  raw  materials,  particularly  when  they  are 
made  with  foreigners,  the  conditions  are  firft  fulv 
niitted  by  the  commilfioners  to  the  council  of  war 
for  their  approbation ;  but  in  all  concerns  of  leis 
moment,  and  particularly  in  all  the  current  bufi- 
nds  of  the  eftablifhment;— in  the  ordinary  pur- 
chafes,— lales,— and  other  mercantile  trania^ons  j 
the  commilfioners  ad  by  their  own  immediate  au- 
thority: but  all  the  traniadions  of  the  commif* 
fioners  being  entered  regularly  in  their  journals^ 
and  the  moft  particular  account  of  all  ikies,  and 
purchafes,  and  other  receipts  and  expenditures 
bdag  kept;  and  inventories  being  taken  every 
year,  of  all  raw  materials  ;«^manu£i£hires  upon 
haDd;*-*and  other  effects,  bdonging  to  the  efla« 
bliihment ;  and  an  annual  account  of  profit  and 
lois,  r^ularly  made  out ;  all  peculation,  and  other 
abuies,  are  mod  efiedually  prevented. 

The  fteward,  or  Jiore^keeper  of  raw  materials^  as 
he  is  called,  has  the  care  of  all  raw  materials,  and 
of  all  finiihed  manufadures  deftined  for  private  fale. 
The  former  are  kept  in  magazines,  or  ftore-rooms, 
of  which  he  alone  has  the  keys,— -the  latter  are 
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kept  in  rooms  fet  apart  as  a  ftore,— or  fliop, — 
where  they  are  expofed  for  public  infpefHon,  and 
fale.  To  prevent  abufes  in  the  fale  of  thefe  mana- 
feftures,  their  priees,  which  are  determined  upon 
a  calculation  of  what  they  cc^,  and  a  certain  per 
€eni.  added  for  the  profits  of  the  houfe,  are  marked 
upon  the  goods,  and  are  never  altered;  and  a 
regular  account  is  kept  of  all,  even  of  the  moft 
inconfiderable  articles  fold,  in  which  not  only  the 
commodity,  with  its  quality,  quantity,  and  price, 
is  fpedfied ;  but  the  name  of  the  purchafer,  and 
the  day  of  the  month  when  the  purchafe  was 
made,  are  mentioned. 

All  articles  of  clothing  deftined  for  the  army 
which  are  made  up  in  the  houfe ;  as  well  as  all 
goods  in  the  piece,  deftined  for  military  clothing, 
are  lodged  in  the  Military  Magazine;  which  is 
fituated  at  fome  diflance  from  the  Military  Work- 
houfe ;  and  is  under  the  care  and  infpeffcion  of  the 
Military  ftore-keeper. 

From  this  Military  Magazine,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  an  appendix  to  the  Military  Work- 
houfe,  and  is  in  fad  under  the  fame  direfbion,  the 
regiments  are  fupplied  with  every  article  of  their 
clothing.  But  in  order  that  the  army  accounts 
may  be  more  fimple,  and  more  eafily  checked, 
and  that  the  total  annual  expence  of  each  regiment 
may  be  more  readily  afcertained,  the  regiments 
pay,  at  certain  fixed  prices,  for  all  the  articles  they 
receive  from  the  Military  Magazine,  and  charge 
fuch  expenditures  in  the  annual  account  which 
they  fend  in  to  the  War  Office. 

The 
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The  order  obferved  with  regard  to  the  delivery 
4of  the  raw  materials  by  the  ftore*heeper  or  fteward 
of  the  Military  Work-boufe  to  thofe  employed  in 
manuiaAuring  them,  is  as  follows : 

In  the  manufitdtures  of  wool,  for  inftance,  ht 
delivers  to  the  mafter-clothier  a  certain  quantity^ 
commonly  100  pomids,  of  wool,  of  a  certain 
qnaUty  and  defcriptioh ;  taken  from  a  certain 
divifion,  or  bin,  in  the  Magazine ;  bearing  a  cer« 
tam  number ;  in  order  to  its  being  forted.  And 
as  a  regifter  is  kept  of  the  wool  that  is  put  into 
thefe  bins  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  lots  of 
wool  are  always  kept  feparate,  it  is  perfedly  eafy 
at  any  time  to  determine  when,— -and  where, — and 
from  whom,  the  wool  delivered  to  the  forter  was 
purchaied ;  and  what  was  paid  for  it ;  and  conTe- 
quendy,  to  trace  the  wool  from  the  flock  where  it 
was  grown^  to  the  qloth  into  which  it  was  formed  $ 
and  even  to  the  perfon  who  wore  it.  And  iimilar 
arrangements  are  adopted  with  regard  to  aU 
other  raw  materials  ufed  in  the  various  manu- 
&dures« 

The  advantages  arifmg  fit>m  this  arrangemem 
are  too  obvious  to  require  being  particularly  men- 
tioned. It  not  only  prevents  numberlefs  abufes 
on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in  the  various  ma- 
iui£i;6bures,  but  affords  a  ready  method  of  detect- 
ing any  frauds  on  the  part  of  thofe  from  whom  the 
raw  materials  are  purchafed. 

The  wool  received  by  the  mafter-clothier  is  by 
him  delivered  to  the  wool-forters  to  be  forted. 
To  prevent  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  wooUforters, 

not 
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not  only  all  the  wool-forters  work  in  the  famo 
room^  under  the  immediate  infpedtion  of  the 
mafter  wool-forter,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  each 
lot  of  wool  being  forted  in  the  prefence  of  fome 
one  of  the  public  officers  belongings  to  the  houfe, 
it  is  feen  by  the  experiment  how  much  per  ceni* 
is  loft  by  the  fepararion  of  dirt  and  filth  in  forting ; 
and  the  quantity  of  forted  wool  of  the  difiercnt 
qualities,  which  the  forter  is  obHged  to  deliver  for 
each  hundred  pounds  weight  of  wool  received  from 
the  magazine,  is  from  hence  determined. 

The  great  fecret  of  the  woollen  manufadory  is 
in  the  forting  of  the  wool,  and  if  this  is  not  par- 
ticularly attended  to ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  difierent 
kinds  of  wool  of  various  qualities  which  each 
fleece  naturally  contains,  are  not  carefully  fepar 
rated ;  and  if  each  kind  of  woot  is  not  empk>y64 
for  th^t  purpofe,  andy^r  that  alone^  for  which  it  is 
befl  calculated,  no  woollen  manufadory  can  poifi- 
bly  fubfift  with  advantage. 

Each  fleece  is  commonly  feparated  into  five  or 
fix  different  parcels  of  wool,  of  different  qualities, 
by  the  forcers  in  the  Military  Work-houfe ;  and  of 
thefe  parcels,  fome  are  employed  for  warpj— 
others  for  woof;— others  for  combing; — and  that 
which  is  very  coarfe  and  indifferent,  for  coarfe 
mittens  for  the  peafants;^for  the  lifls  of  broad 

cloths,  &c. 

The  wool,  when  forted,  is  delivered  back  by  the 
mafler-clothier  to  the  fteward,  who  now  places  it 
in  the  farted'Wool  magazine^  where  it  is  kept  in 
fcparate  bins,  according  to  its  different  qualities 

and 
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and  deftinations,  till  it  is  delivered  out  to  be 
mantifadured.  As  thefe  bins  are  all  numbered, 
-and  as  the  quality  and  deftination  of  the  wool 
which  is  lodged  in  each  bin  is  always  the  fame, 
it  is  fuffident  in  defcribing  the  wool  afterwards  as 
it  pafiSss  through  the  hands  of  the  different  manu* 
fa£hirers,  merely  to  mention  its  number;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  number  of  the  W  in  the  forted-wool-* 
magazine  from  whence  it  was  taken. 

As  a  more  particular  accoimt  of  thefe  various 
manipuladons,  and  the  means  ufed  to  prevent 
frauds,  may  not  only  be  interefting  to  all  who 
are  curious  in  thefe  matters,  but  may  alfo  be  of 
real  ufe  to  fuch  as  may  engage  in  fimilar  under- 
takings, I  fliall  take  th^  liberty  to  enlarge  a  little 
upon  this  fubjed:» 

From  the  magaadne  of  forted  wool,  the  maftier- 
cbthier  receives  this  forted  wool  again,  in  order  to 
its  beii^  wQlfed,«*greafed, — carded,-- and  fpun, 
under  his  infpedtion,  and  then  delivered  into  the 
ilore*room  of  woollen  yam.  As  woollen  yam  he 
receives  it  again,  and  delivers  it  to  the  cloth-* 
weaver.— The  cloth-weaver  retums  it  in  cloth 
to  the  fteward. — The  fteward  delivers  it  to  th^ 
fuller ;— the  fuller  to  the  cloth-fhearer ; — the  cloth- 
fliearer  to  the  doth-preffer ; — and  the  cloth-preffer 
to  the  fteward  ;*- and  by  this  laft  it  is  delivered 
into  the  Military  Magazine,  if  defUned  for  the 
army ;  if  not,  it  is  placed  in  the  (hop  for  fale.  The 
mailer-clothier  is  anfwerable  for  all  the  forted  wool 
he  receives,  dll  he  delivers  it  to  the  clerk  of  the 
wool-fpinners ;  and  all  his  accounts  are  fettle^ 
with  the  fleward  once  a  week.— The  clerk  of  th? 
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fpinners  is  anfwerable  for  the  carded  and  combed 
wool  he  receives  from  the  mafter-clothier,  till  it  is 
delivered  in  yam  in  the  ftore-room;  and  his  ac- 
counts are  likewife  fettled  with  the  mafter-clothiery 
and  with  the  clerk  of  the  ftore-room,  (who  is 
called  the  clerk  of  the  controul,)  once  a  week. 
The  fpinners  wages  are  paid  by  the  clerk  of  the 
controul,  upon  the  fpin-ticket,  figned  by  the  clerk 
of  the  fpinners ;  in  which  ticket,  the  quantity,  and 
quality  of  the  yam  fpun  being  fpecified,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  fpinner,  the  weekly  delivery 
of  yam  by  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  into  the  ftore- 
room,  muft  anfwer  to  the  fpin-tickets  rec«ived  and 
paid  by  the  clerk  of  the  controuL    More  efiedually 
to  prevent  frauds,  each  delivery  of  yam  to  the  clerk 
of  the  fpinners  is  bound  up  in  a  feparate  bundle,  to 
which  is  attached  an  abftiaft  of  the  fpin-ticket,  in 
which  abftraft  is  fpecified,  the  name  of  the  ipinner ; 
— ^the  date  of  the  delivery; — the  number  of  the 
fpin«ticket ;— and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
yam.     This  arrangement  not  only  fadlkates  the 
Settlement  of  the  weekly  accounts  between  the 
clerk  of  the  fpinners  and  the  clerk  of  the  controul, 
when  the  former  makes  his  weekly  delivery  of  yam 
into  the  ftore-room,  but  renders  it  eafy  alio  to  de- 
ted  any  frauds  committed  by  the  fpinners. 

The  wages  of  the  fpinners  are  regulated  by  the 
finenefs  of  the  yarn ;  that  is,  by  the  number  of 
ikains,  or  rather  knots,  which  they  fpin  from  the 
pound  of  wool.  Each  knot  is  compofed  of  loo 
threads,  and  each  thread,  or  turn  of  the  reel,  is 
two  Bavarian  yards  in  length;  and  to  prevent 
frauds  in  reelings  clock-reels,  proved  and  fealed, 
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sore  funulhed  by  the  eftablifliment  to  all  the  fpin- 
ners.  It  is  poilible,  however,  notwithftanding  this 
precaution,  for  the  fpinners  to  commit  frauds,  by 
binding  up  knots  containing  a  fmaller  number  of 
threads  than  loo.-— It  is  true  they  have  little  tempt- 
ation to  do  fo,  for  as  their  wages  are  in  fafb  paid 
by  the  weight  of  the  yam  delivered,  and  the  num- 
ber of  knots  ferving  merely  to  determine  the  price 
by  the  found  which  they  have  a  right  to  receive, 
any  advantages  they  can  derive  from  frauds  com- 
mitted in  reeling  are  very  trifling  indeed.  But 
trifling  as  they  are,  fuch  frauds  would  no  doubt 
fometimes  be  committed,  were  it  not  known  that  it 
is  abfolutely  impoffible  for  them  to  efcape  detection. 

Not  only  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  examines  the 
yam  when  he  receives  it,  and  counts  the  threads  in 
any  of  the  knots  which  appear  to  be  too  fmall,  but 
the  name  of  the  fpiimer,  with  a  note  of  the  quan- 
tity of  knots,  accompanies  the  yam  into  the  {lore- 
room,  as  was  before  obferved,  and  from  thence  to 
the  fpooler,  by  whom  it  is  wound  oflF;  any  frauds 
committed  in  reeling  cannot  fail  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  fpinner. 

The  bundles  of  carded  wool  delivered  to  the 
fpinners,  though  they  are  called  pounds^  are  not 
exa6t  pounds.  They  contain  each  as  much  more 
than  a  pound,  as  is  necefTary,  allowing  for  waftage 
in  fpinning,  in  order  that  the  yam  when  fpun  may 
weigh  a  pound.  If  the  yarn  is  found  to  be  want- 
ing in  weight,  a  proportional  deduftion  is  made 
from  the  wages  of  the  fpinner ;  which  deduftion, 
to  prevent  frauds,  amounts  to  a  trifle  more  than 
the  value  of  the  yam  which  is  wanting. 

o  1  Frauds 
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Frauds  ia  weaving  are  prevented  by  delivering 
the  yarn  to  the  weavers  by  weight,  and  receiving' 
the  cloth  by  weight  from  the  loom.  In'  the  other 
operations  of  the  manufaflures,  fuch  as  fulling, 
(hearing,  prefling,  &c.  no  frauds  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

Similar  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  frauds 
in  the  linen; — cotton;— and  other  manufa^ures 
carried  on  in  the  houfe ;  and  fo  effeftual  are  the 
means  adopted,  that  during  more  than  five  year^ 
fince  the  eftablifhment  was  inftituted,  no  one  fr^ud 
of  the  leaft  confequence  has  been  difcovcred ;  the 
evident  impoffibility  of  efcaping  dete^on  in  thofe 
praftices,  having  prevented  the  attempt. 

Though  the  above-mentioned  details  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  general  order  which 
reigns  in  every  part  of  this  extenlive  eftablifhment  j 
yet,  as  fuccefs  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  de- 
pends eflentially  on  carrying  on  the  bufmefs  in  alF 
its  various  branches  in  the  moil  methodical  man^ 
ner,  and  rendering  one  operation  a  check  trpon  the 
other,  as  well  as  in  making  the  perfons  employed 
abfolutely  refponfible  for  all  frauds  and  negled^ 
committed  in  their  various  departments,  I  fhall 
cither  add  in  the  Appendix,  or  publifh  feparately, 
a  full  account  of  the  internal  details  of  the  various 
trades  and  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  Mlitary 
Work-houfe,  and  copies  of  all  the  different  tickets, 
—returns,— tables, — accounts,  &c,  made  ufe  of  in 
carrying  on  the  bufmefs  of  this  eftabliihment. 

Though  thefe  accounts  will  render  this  work 
more  voiununous  than  I  could  have  wiflied,  yet, 
as  fuch  details  can  hardly  fail  to  be  very  ufefol  to 
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thofc,  who,  either  upon  a  larger,  or  fmallar  fcale, 
may  engage  in  iimilar  undertakings,  I  have  deter* 
mined  to  publifh  them. 

To  fliow  that  the  regulations  obferved  in  carry- 
ing on  the  various  trades  and  manufaflures  in  the 
Military  Work-houfe  are  good,  it  will,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  be  quite  fuffident  to  refer  to  the  flourifh- 
ing  ftate  of  the  eftablifhment  j— to  its  growing  re- 
putation; — to  its  extenfive  connections,  which 
reach  even  to  foreign  countries  ; — to  the  pundu- 
ality  with  which  all  its  engagements  are  fulfilled ; — 
to  its  unimpeached  credit}— -and  to  its  growing 
wealth. 

Notwithflanding  all  the  difadvantages  under 
which  it  laboured  in  its  infant  ftate,  the  net  profits 
arifing  from  it  during  the  fix  years  it  has  exifted, 
amount  to  above  1 00,000  florins ;  after  the  ex- 
pences  of  every  kind,— falaries,— wages,— repairs, 
&c.  have  been  dedufted;  and  the  bufmefs  is  fo 
much  increafed  of  late,  in  confequence  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  demands  of  clothing  for  the 
troops,  that  the  amount  of  the  orders  received  and 
executed  the  laft  year,  did  not  fall  much  fliort  of 
half  a  milUon  of  florins. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  not  the  whole 
army  of  the  Eleftor,  but  only  the  fifteen  Bavarian 
regiments,  are  furniftied  with  clothing  from  the 
Military  Work-houfe  at  Munich.  The  troops  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  thofe  of  the  Duchies  of  Juliers 
and  Bergen,  receive  their  clotliing  from  a  fimilar 
eftablifhment  at  Manheim. 

The  Military  Work-houfe  at  Manheim  was 
indeed  erefted  feveral  mcJhths  before  that  at  Mu- 
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aidi;  bat  as  k  is  doc  Enae&tdr  cconeded  widi 
anr  iniHnxdao  fbr  the  pocr, — 2s  the  poor  are  not 
fied  in  k, — and  as  it  vas  mr  5nl  attempc,  or  couf 
(Pz^M^t — it  is,  in  nxany  iti^rv^  inferior  in  its  inter* 
sal  arrangeznenti  to  dia:  at  Mumch.  I  have  there- 
fore cfaofen  this  lait  kz  the  fubjed  of  my  defcrip- 
doos ;  and  vould  propose  it  as  a  modd  for  imita- 
tion, in  preference  to  the  odicr. 

As  both  thefe  eftahKfhmcnts  owe  their  esdftence 
to  myielf ,  and  as  thej  both  remain  under  my  im- 
mediate &penntendencc,  it  m^y  very  naturally  be 
afked,  why  that  at  Manheim  has  not  been  put 
upon  the  £une  ibodng  with  that  at  Munich  ?^ 
My  anfwer  to  this  queftion  would  be,  that  a  va- 
Tiety  of  drcumftances,  too  foreign  to  my  prefent 
fubjed  to  be  explained  here,  prevented  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Military  Work-houfe  at  Manheim 
being  carried  to  that  perfedion  which  I  could  have 


But  it  is  time  that  I  ihould  return  to  the  poor 
of  Munich;  for  whofe  comfort  and  hapjunefs  I 
laboured  with  fo  much  pleafure,  and  whofe  hiftory 
will  ever  remain  by  £ir  the  moft  interefting  part  of 
this  publication* 

•  Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  Effity*  the  Author 
bat  received  an  tccount  of  the  total  dcftmAion  of  the  Military  W<u-k* 
bou(e  at  Manheim.  It  was  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  groondt 
during  the  late  Aege  of  that  city  by  the  Aoftrian  tnx>ps« 
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A  farther  Account  of  the  Poor  who  were  brought 
together  in  the  Houfe  <f  Indujtrj :  — And  of  the 
interejting  Change  winch  was  produced  in  their 
Manners  and  Dijpofitions. — Various  Proofs  that 
the  Means  ufed  for  making  them  indujlrious^  com^ 
fortablej  ami  happy  ^  were  fuccefsfuL 

^pHE  awkwardnefs  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  when 
^  they  were  firft  taken  from  the  ftreets  as  begt> 
gars,  and  put  to  work,  may  eafily  be  conceived ; 
but  the  facility  with  which  they  acquired  addrefs 
in  the  various  manufaflures  in  which  they  were 
employed,  was  very  remarkable,  and  much  ex- 
ceeded my  expectation.  But  what  was  quite  fur- 
prifing,  and  at  the  fame  time  interefting  in  the 
higheft  degree,  was  the  apparent  and  rapid  change 
which  was  produced  in  their  manners,— in  their 
general  behaviour,— •and  even  in  the  very  air  of 
their  countenances,  upon  being  a  little  accuftomed 
to  their  new  (ituations.  The  kind  ufage  they  me( 
mth,  and  the  comforts  they  enjoyed,  feemed  to  have 
foftened  their  hearts,  and  awakened  in  them  fenti- 
ments  as  new  and  furprifmg  to  themfelves,  as  they 
were  interefting  to  thofe  about  them. 

The  melancholy  gloom  of  mifery,  and  air  of 
uneafmefs  and  embarraffment,  difappeared  by  little 
and  little  from  their  countenances,  and  were  fuc- 
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ceeded  by  a  timid  dawn  of  cheerfulnefs,  rendered 
moil  exquifitely  interefting  by  a  certain  mixture  of 
filent  gratitude,  which  no  language  can  defcribe. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  edabliihment,  when  thefe 
poor  creatures  were  firft  brought  together,  I  ufed 
very  frequently  to  vifit  them, — to  fpeak  kindly  to 
them)— and  to  encourage  them  ^«*  and  I  feldom 
paiTed  through  the  halls  where  they  were  at  work, 
without  being  a  witnefs  to  the  moft  moving  fcenes« 

Objects,  formerly  the  moft  miferable  and 
wretched,  whom  I  had  feen  for  years  as  beggars 
in  the  flreets;— young  women,— perhaps  the  un- 
happy vidims  of  fedudion,  who,  having  lofl  their 
reputation,  and  being  turned  adrift  in  the  world, 
without  a  friend  and  without  a  home,  were  reduced 
to  the  necef&ty  of  begging,  to  fuflain  a  miferable 
exiflence,  now  recognized  me  as  their  benefa&or ; 
and,  with  tears  dropping  fisift  from  their  cheeks, 
continued  their  work  in  the  mofl  expreffive  filence. 

If  they  were  afked,  what  the  matter  was  with 
them  ?  their  anfwer  was,  ("  nichts")  **  nothing  j'* 
accompanied  by  a  look  of  affe^onate  regard  and 
gratitude,  fo  exquifitely  touching  as  frequently 
to  draw  tears  from  the  moft  infenfible  of  the  by* 
(landers. 

It  was  not  poflible  to  be  miftaken  with  refped 
to  the  real  ftate  of  the  minds  of  thefe  poor  people ; 
every  thing  about  them  fhowed  that  they  were 
deeply  affefted  with  the  kindnefs  fhewn  them  ;— 
and  that  their  hearts  were  really  foftened,  appeared, 
not  only  from  their  unaffefted  exprelfions  of  gra- 
titude, but  alfo  from  the  eflufions  of  their  affec* 

tionate 
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tionate  regard  for  thbfe  who  were  dear  to  them. 
In  fhortg  never  did  I  witnefs  fuch  affecting  icenes 
as  pafled  between  feme  of  thefe  poor  people  and 
their  children. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  children  were 
ieparated  from  the  grown  perfons.  This  was  the 
cafe  at  firfl ;  but  as  foon  as  order  was  thoroughly, 
eftabliihed  in  every  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
poor  people  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  ad-, 
drels  in  their  work,  and  evidently  took  pleafure  in 
it,  as  many  of  thofe  who  had  children  ezprefled 
an  eameft  deiire  to  have  them  near  them,  permif- 
fion  was  granted  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  fpinning 
halls,  by  degrees,  were  filled  with  the  moil;  inte* 
refting  Kttle  groups  of  induflrious  families,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  diligence  and  addrefs; 
and  who  difplayed  a  fcene,  at  once  the  mod  bufy, 
and  the  molt  cheerful,  that  can  be  imagined. 

An  induftrious  family  is  ever  a  pleaiing  objed  ^ 
but  there  was  fomething  peculiarly  interefting  and 
affeding  in  the  groups  of  thefe  poor  people. 
Whether  it  was^  that  thofe  who  faw  them  com- 
pared their  prefent  fituation  with  the  ftate  of  mifery 
and  wretchednefs  from  which  they  had  been  taken  | 
»— or  whether  it  was  the  joy  and  exultation  which 
were  exprefied  in  the  countenances  of  the  poor  pa- 
rents in  contemplating  their  children  all  bufily  em^^ 
ployed  about  them ;— or  the  air  of  felf-fatisfaftipn 
which  thefe  little  urchins  put  on,  at  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  their  own  dexterity,  while  they  purfued  their 
work  with  redoubled  diligence  upon  being  obferved^ 

that  rendered  the  fcene  fo  Angularly  interefting, — 

I  know 
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I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  ftrangcM 
who  vifited  the  eftablifliment,  came  out  of  thefe 
halls  without  being  much  affeAed. 

Many  humiine  and  wetl-difpofed  ,perfoiu  are 
often  withheld  from  giving  alms,  on  account  of 
the  bad  chara^er  of  b^gars  in  general ;  but  this 
drcumftance,  though  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
taken  into  confideration  in  detemuning  the  mode 
of  adminiftering  our  charitable  affiflance,  fliould 
certainly  not  prevent  our  interefUng  ourfelves  in 
the  fate  of  thefe  unhappy  beings.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  ought  to  be  an  additional  incitement  to  us 
to  relieve  them; — for  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  thdr  crimes  are  very  often  the  egkStt 
not  the  caufes  of  their  mifery  ;  and  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  by  removing  the  caufe,  the  effe^s  will  ceale. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able, than  the  iuconiillency  of  mankind  in  every 
thing  J  even  in  the  praftice  of  that  divine  virtue 
benevolence  ;  and  moft  of  our  miftakes  arife  more 
from  indolence  and  from  inattention,  than  from  any 
thing  elfe.  The  bufy  part  of  mankind  are  too  intent 
upon  their  own  private  purfuits ;  and  thofe  who 
have  Idfure,  are  too  averfe  from  pving  them- 
felves  trouble,  to  tnveftigate  a  fubjed  but  too 
generally  confidered  as  tirefome  and  unintereft- 
ing.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  we  are  really  happy 
only  in  proportion  as  we  ought  to  be  fo ; — that  Is, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  inftrumental  in  promoting 
the  bappinefs  of  others  ;  no  {hidy  furely  can  be  fb 
iutcreiling,  as  that  which  teaches  us  how  moft  effec- 
tually 
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tually  to  tontiibute  to  the  well-being  of  our  fellow- 
creatuTes. 

If  love  be  blind,  felf^hve  is  certainly  very  fliort<* 
iighted ;  and  withont  the  affiftance  of  reafon  and 
rdBedtion,  is  bnt  a  bad  guide  in  the  purfuit  of  ha{^ 
pinefs. 

Thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  depredating  all  the 
fodal  virtues  hare   reprefented  pity  as  a  mere 
felfifh  paffion ;  and  there  are  fome  drcumflances 
which  appear  to  juftify  this  opinion.    It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  misfortunes  <^  others  affeft  us,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  greatneis,  but  in  proportion 
to  their  neamefs  to  ourfelves ;  or  to  the  chances 
that  they  may  reach  us  in  our  turns*     A  rich  man 
is  infinitely  more  affeded  at  the  misfortune  of  his 
neighbour,  who,  by  the  failure  of  a  banker  with 
whom  he  had  trufted  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
tune;^—by  an  unlucky  run  at  play, — or  by  other 
lofles,  is  reduced  from  a  flate  of  affluence,  to  the 
neceffity  of  laying  down  his  carriage ;— leaving 
die  town ;— and  retiring  into  the  country  upon  a 
few  hundreds  a-year ;— than  by  the  total  ruin  of  the 
induflxious  tradefman  over  the  way,  who  is  dragged 
to  prifon,  and  his  numerous  family  of  young  and 
hdpleft  children  left  to  ftarve. 

But  however  felfifh  pity  may  be,  benevolence 
certainly  fprings  from  a  more  noble  origin.  It  is 
a  good-natured,— generous  fentiment,  which  does 
not  require  being  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  be 
itimulated  to  adion.  And  it  is  this  fentiment, 
not  pity,  or  compaflion,  which  I  would  wifh  to 

exdte. 
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Pity  Is  always  attended  with  pain ;  and  if  our 
fufferings  at  being  witnefles  of  the  diftrefles  of 
others,  fometimes  fsrce  us  to  relieve  them,  we  can 
neither  have  much  merit,  nor  any  lading  fatisfac- 
tion,  from  fuch  involuntary  ads  of  charity ;  but 
the  enjoyments  which  refult  from  ads  of  genuine 
benevolence  are  as  lafting  as  they  are  exquifitely 
delightful ;  and  the  more  they  are  analyzed  and 
contemplated,  the  more  they  contribute  to  that 
inward  peace  of  mind  and  felf-approbation,  which 
alone  conftitute  real  happinefs.  This  is  the  ^'  foul's 
calm  fun-flune,  and  the  heart-felt  joy,*'  which  is 
virtue's  prize. 

To  induce  mankind  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prife,  it  is  neceflary,  firft,  to  fliow  that  fuccefs  will 
be  attended  with  real  advantage;  and  fecondly, 
that  it  may  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty. 
The  rewards  attendant  upon  afts  of  benevolence 
have  fo  often  been  defcribed  and  celebrated,  in 
every  country  and  in  every  language,  that  it  would 
be  prefumption  in  me  to  fuppofe  I  could  add  any 
thing  new  upon  a  fubjed  already  difcufled  by  the 
greateft  mafters  of  rhetoric,  and  embelliihed  with 
all  the  irrefiftible  charms  of  eloquence ;  but  as 
examples  of  fuccefs  are  fometimes  more  efEcacioii^ 
in  ftimulating  mankind  to  action,  than  the  niod 
fplendid  reafonings  and  admonitions,  it  is  upon 
my  fuccefs  in  the  enterprife  of  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  give  an  account,  that  my  hopes  of  en- 
gaging others  to  follow  fuch  an  example  are  chiefly 
founded  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  I  fo  often  return  to 
that  part  of  my  fubjedt,  and  infift  with  fo  much 

perfeverancc 
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t^"^oiaiice  upon  the  pleafure  which  this  fuocefs 

MOTded  me.     1 3^1  aware  that  I  expofe  myfelf  to 

*^^S  fufpeded  of  oftentation,  particularly  by  thofc 

wno  are  not  able  to  enter  fiilly  into  my  fituation 

^^  f^tings ;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  confix 

^^tion,  (hall  prevent  me  from  treatii^  the  fub* 

1^^^  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  appear  beft  adapted 

^^  tender  my  labours  of  public  utility. 

Why  fhould  I  not  mention  even  the  marks  of. 

^edionate  regard  and  refpe£t  which  I  received 

from  the  poor  people  for  whofe  happinefs  I  inte- 

re/led  myfelf,  and  the  teftimonies  of  the  public 

cftcem  with  which  I  was  honored? — Will  it  be 

reckoned  vanity,  if  I  mention  the  concern  which 

the  Poor  of  Munich  exprefled  m  fo  affedting  a 

manner  when  I  was  dangeroufly  ill?— that  they 

went  publicly  in  a  body  in  proceilion  to  the  cathe* 

dral  church,  where  they  had  divine  fervice  per-^ 

formed,  and  put  up  public  prayers  for  my  reco* 

very  ? — ^that  four  years  afterwards,  on  hearing  that 

I  was  again  dangeroufly  ill  at  Naples,  they,  of  their 

own  accord,  fet  apart  an  hour  each  evening,  after 

they  had  finiihed  their  work  in  the  Military  Work- 

houfe,  to  pray  for  me  ? 

Will  it  be  thought  improper  to  mention  the 
aSefting  reception  I  met  with  from  them,  at 
my  firft  vifit  to  the  Military  Work-houfe  upon  my 
return  to  Munich  laft  fummer,  after  an  abfence  of 
fifteen  months ;  a  fcene  which  drew  tears  from 
all  who  were  prefent  ? — and  muft  I  refiife  my- 
felf the  fatisfa£tion  of  defcribing  the  fete  I  gave 
them  in  return,  in  the  Englilh  Garden,  at  which 

1800 
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1800  poor  people  of  all  ages,  and  above  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Munich,  affifted  ?  and  all  this 
pleafure  I  mufl:  forego,  merely  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  vain  and  oftentatious  ?— Be  it  fo  then ;— « 
but  I  would  juft  beg  leave  to  call  die  reader's 
attention  to  my  feelings  upcm  the  occafion ;  and 
then  let  him  aik  himielf,  if  any  earthly  reward  can 
poflibly  be    fuppofed   greater ;— -any  enjoyments 
more  complete,  than  thofe  I  received.     Let  him 
figure  to  himfelf,  if  he  can,  my  fituation,  fick  in 
bed,  worn  out  by  intenfe  application,  and  dying,  as 
every  body  thought,  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  to  which 
I  had  devoted  myfelf ;— let  him  imagine,  1  lay, 
my  feelings,  upon  hearing  the  confufed  noife  of 
the  prayers  of  a  multitude  of  people,  who  were 
paffing  by  in  the  ftreets,  upon  being  told,  that  it 
was  the  Poor  of  Munich,    many  hundreds  in 
number,  who  were  going  in  proceffion  to  the  church 
to  put  up  public  prayers  for  me  :-*-public  prayers 
for  me!— for  a  private  perfon !— a  ftranger !— a  pro- 
teftant ! — ^I  believe  it  is  the  firft  inftance  of  the  kind 
that  ever  happened ; — and  I  dare  venture  to  affirm 
that  no  proof  could  well  be  ftronger  than  this,  that 
the  meafures  adopted  for  making  thefe  poor  people 
happy,  were  really  fuccefsful ; — and  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  this  fail  is  what  I  am  mo/i  anxious 
to  make  appear^  m   the   clearest  and  most 

SATISFACTORY  MANNER. 
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CHAP.    vin. 

Of  the  Means  ufedfor  the  Relief  of  thofe  poor  Per* 
fons  who  were  not  Beggar s.^-^f  the  large  Sums 
of  Money  dijlributed  to  the  Poor  in  Alms.^^Of 
the  Means  ufed  for  rendering  thofe  who  received 
Alms  indufirious. — Of  the  general  Utility  of  the 
Haufe  oflndufiry  to  the  Poor^  and  the  Di/lreffed  of 
all  Denominations. -^'Of  Public  Kitchens  for  feeding 
the  Poor  J  united  with  EJiablifhments  for  giving 
them  Employment ;  and  of  the  great  Advantages 
which  would  be  derived  from  forming  them  in 
every  Parifh. — Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
rf  Mumch  are  lodged. 

Tn  giving  an  account  of  the  Poor  of  Munich,  I 
have  hitherto  confined  myfelf  chiefly  to  one 
clafe  of  them, — the  beggars  ;  but  I  fliall  now  pro- 
ceed '  to  mention  briefly  the  meafures  which  were 
adopted  to  relieve  others,  who  never  were  beggars, 
from  thofe  diftrefles  and  difliculties  in  which  po- 
verty and  the  inability  to  provide  the  neceflaries  of 
life  had  involved  them. 

An  eftablifliment  for  the  Poor  Ihould  not  only 
provide  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  thofe  who  are 
inoft  forward  and  clamorous  in  calling  out  for 
ai&ftance  ; — humanity  and  juftice  require  that  pe- 
culiar, attention  ihould  be  paid  to  thofe  who  are 
•       ^  '  bafliful 
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bafhful  and  filent. — To  thofe,  who,  in  addition  to 
all  the  diftrefles  arifing  from  poverty  and  want, 
feel,  what  is  ftiU  more  infdpportable,  the  (hame  and 
mortifying  degradation  attached  to  their  unfortu- 
nate and  hopelefs  fituation. 

All  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  afEftance  were 
invited  and  encouraged  to  make  known  their  want& 
to  the  committee  placed  at  the  head  of  the  inflitu- 
tion;  and  in  no  cafe  was  the  neceflfary  aiOftance 
refufed.-^That  this  relief  was  generoufly  beilowed^ 
will  not  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  are  informed 
that  the  fums  diflributed  in  alms,  in  ready  money 
to  the  Poor  of  Munich  in  Jive  years^  exclufive 
of  the  expences  incurred  in  feeding  and  clothing 
them,  amounted  to  above  twQ  hundred  tboufand 
fiorim  •. 

But  the  fums  of  money  diflributed  among  the 
Poor  in  alms  was  not  the  only,  and  perh2q>s  not  the 
moft  important  aififlance  that  was  given  them.— - 
They  were  taught  and  encouraged  to  be  induftrious.\ 
and  they  probably  derived  more  effential  advantages 
from  the  fruits  of  their  induflry,  than  from  all  the 
charitable  donations  they  received* 

All  who  were  able  to  earn  any  thing  by  thdr 
labour,  were  fumifhed  with  work,  and  effedual 
meafures  taken  to  excite  them  to  be  induf* 
trious.^In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  fums  ia 
money,  which  they  receive  weekly  upon  ftated 
days,  care  was  always  taken  to  find  out  how 
much  the  perfon  applying  for  relief  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  earn,  and  only  juft  fo  much  was  granted^ 

*  Abort  f  l|O00  poondt  fterlipg* 
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as,  when  added  to  thefe  earnings,  would  be  fuffi-* 
cicnt  to  provide  the  neceflaries  of  life,  or  fuch  of 
them  as  were  not  otherwife  fumifhed  by  the  infti- 
tution.— But  even  this  precaution  would  not  alone 
have  been  fuffident  to  have  obliged  thofe  who  were 
difpofed  to  be  idle,  to  become  induftrious ;  for,  with 
the  affiftance  of  the  fmall  allowances  which  were 
granted,  they  might  have  found  means,  by  ftealing, 
or  other  fraudulent  practices,   to  have  fubfifM 
without  working,  and  the   fums   allowed   them 
would  only  have  ferved  as  an  encouragement  to 
idlene&^-This  evil,  which  is  always  much  to  be 
apprehended  in  eftabli(hments  for  the  Poor,  and 
which  is  always  moft  fatal  in  its  confequences,  i$ 
effeftually  prevented  at  Munich  by  the  following 
fimple  arrangement :— A  long  and  narrow  flip  of 
paper,    upon  which  is  printed,  between  parallel 
lines,  in  two  or  more  columns,  all  the  weeks  in  the 
year,  or  rather  the  month,  and  the  day  of  the 
month,  when  each  week  begins,  is,  in  the  beginning 
of  every  year,  given  to  each  poor  perfon  entitled  to 
receive  alms  ;  and  the  name  of  the  perfon, — ^with 
the  number  his  name  bears  in  the  general  lift  of  the 
Poor } — the  weekly  fum  granted  to  him, — and  the 
fum  he  is  able  to  earn  weekly  by   labour,  are 
entered  in  writing  at  the  head  of  this  lift  of  the 
weeks. — This  paper,  which  muft  always  be  pro- 
duced  by  the  poor  perfon  as  often  as  he  applies  for 
his    weekly  allowance   of  alms,  ferves  to  fliew 
whether  he  has,  or  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  allowance  was  granted  him;««» 
that  is    to    fay,    whether   he   has    been    induf- 

H  trious. 
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frious,  and  has  earned  by  his  labour,  and  received, 
the  film  he  ought  to  earn  weekly.— This  faft 
is  afcertained  in  the  following  manner :  when  the 
poor  perfon  frequents  the  houfe  of  induftry  regu- 
larly, or  when  he  works  at  home,  and  delivers  regu* 
larly  at  the  end  of  every  week,  the  produce  of  the 
labour  he  is  expedted  to  perform ;  when  he  has 
thus  fulfilled  the  conditions  impofed  on  him,  the 
column,  or  rather  parallel,  in  his  paper,  (which 
may  be  called  his  certificate  of  induftry,)  aniwering 
to  the  week  in  queftion,  is  marked  with  a  ftamp, 
kept  for  that  purpofe  at  the  Military  Work*houfe  ; 
or,  if  he  ihould  be  prevented  by  illnefs,  or  any 
other  accident,  firom  fiilfilling  thofe  conditions,  in 
that  cafe,  inftead  of  the  ftamp,  the  week  muft  be 
marked  by  the  fignature  of  the  commiflary  of  the 
diftrift  to  which  the  poor  perfon  belongs*— -But, 
if  the  certificate  be  not  marked,  either  by  the  ftamp 
of  the  houfe  of  induftry,  or  by  the  fignature  of  the 
conunifiary  of  the  diftridt,  the  allowance  for  the 
week  in  queftion  is  not  iflued. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  imagined  hoW  efie£lually  this 
arrangement  muft  operate  as  a  check  to  idlenefs.— 
But,  not  fatisfied  with  difcouraging  and  puniihing 
idlenefs,  we  have  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  and  more  efpecially  by  rewards  and 
honorable  diftinflions  of  every  kind,  to  encourage 
extraordinary  exertions  of  induftry.  Such  of  the 
Poor  who  earn  more  in  the  week  than  the  fum  im- 
pofed on  them,  are  rewarded  by  extraordinary  pre- 
fents,  in  money,  or  in  fome  ufeful  a^id  valuable 
article  of  clothing ;  or  they  are  particularly  remem- 
bered 
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bered  at-  the  next  public  diftribution  of  money, 
which  18  made  twice  a  year  to  the  Poor,  to  affift 
them  in  paying  their  houfe-rent:  and  fo  hx  is  this 
from  being  made  a  pretext  for  diminiihing  their 
weekly  allowance  of  alms^that  it  is  rather  confidered 
as  a  reafon  for  augmenting  them. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  perfons,  of  various 
defcriptions,  in  all  places,  and  'particularly  in 
great  towns,  who,  though  they  find  means  juit  to 
fupport  life,  and  have  too  much  feeling  ever  to 
fubmit  to  the  diigrace  of  becoming  a  burthen  upon 
the  public,  are  yet  very  unhappy,  and  confequent- 
ly  objefls  highly  deferving  of  the  commiferation 
and  £iendly  aid  of  the  humane  and  generous.— 
It  is  hardly  poffible  to  imagine  a  fituation  more 
truly  deplorable  than  that  of  a  perfon  bom  to 
better  profpeds,  reduced  by  unmerited  misfortunes 
to  poverty,  and  doomed  to  pafs  his  whole  life  in  one 
continued  and  hopdefs  ftruggle  with  want,  fhame, 
and  defpair. 

Any  relief  which  it  is  poffible  to  afibrd  to  diftrefs 
that  appears  under  this  refpedable  and  moft 
interefting  form,  ought  furely  never  to  be  with* 
held. — But  the  greateft  care  and  precaution  are 
neceflary  in  giving  affiftance  to  thofe  who  have 
been  rendered  irritable  and  fufpicious  by  misfor- 
tunes, and  who  have  too  much  honeft  pride  not  to 
feel  themfelves  degraded  by  accepting  an  obligation 
they  never  can  hope  to  repay. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  houfe  of  induflry  at 
Munich  has  been  a  means  of  affording  very  effen- 
tial  relief  to  many  diftreiTed  families,  and  fmgle 
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pcrfons  in  indigent  circumftances,  who,  othcrwifc, 
moft  probably  never  would  have  received  any 
affiftance.— Many  perfons  of  diftinguiflied  birth, 
and  particularly  widows  and  unmarried  ladies  with 
very  fmall  fortunes,  frequently  fend  privately  to 
this  houfe  for  taw  materials, — flax  or  wool, — 
which  they  fpin,  and  return  in  yam,— linen  for 
foldiers  fhirts,  which  they  make  up,  &c.  and  re- 
ceive in  money,  (commonly  through  the  hands  of 
a  maid*fervant,  who  is  employed  as  a  meflenger 
upon  thefe  occafions,)  the  amount  of  the  wages  at 
the  ordinary  price  paid  by  the  manuiaftory,  for  the 
labour  performed. 

Many  a  conunon  foidier  in  the  Elector's  fer- 
vice  wears  ihirts  made  up  privately  by  the  deli- 
cate  hands  of  perfons  who  were  never  feen  publicly 
to  be  employed  in  fuch  coarfe  work ; — and  many 
a  comfortable  meal  has  been  made  in  the  town 
of  Munich,  in  private,  by  perfons  accuftomed  to 
more  fumptuous  fare,  upon  the  foup  deftined  for 
the  Poor,  and  fumifhed  gratis  from  the  public 
kitchen  of  the  houfe  of  induflry.  Many  others 
who  ftand  in  need  of  afliftance,  will,  in  time,  I 
hope,  get  the  better  of  their  pride,  and  avail  them- 
felves  of  thefe  advantages. 

To  render  this  eflablifhment  for  the  Poor  at 
Munich  perfeft,  fomething  is  ftill  wanting.— The 
^oufe  of  induftry  is  too  remote  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  and  many  of  the  Poor  live  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  it,  that  much  time  is  loft  in  going  and 
returning. — It  is  fituated,  it  is  true,  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  diftrid  in  which  moft  of  the  Poor 

inhabit. 
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fflhabky  but  ftill  there  are  many  who  do  not  derive 

all  the  advantages  from  it  they  otherwife  would  do 

were  it  adjacent  to  their  dwellings.     The  only  way 

to  remedy  this  imperfedion  would  be,  to  eftabliih 

leveral  fmaller  public  kitchens  in  different  parts  of 

the  town,  with  two  or  three  rooms  adjoining  to 

each,  where  the  Pbor  might  work.— They  might 

then  either  fetch  the  raw  materials  from  the  prin« 

cipai  houfe  of  induftry,  or  be  furnifhed  with  them 

1>7  the  perfons  who  fuperintend  thofe  fubordinate 

i^tchens ;  and  who  might  ferve  at  the  fame  time 

3s  ftewards  and  infpedors  of  the  working  rooms, 

onder  the  difedion  and  control  of  the  officers 

who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  eftablifh-* 

ment.     This    arrangement  is  in  contemplation, 

and  will  be  put  in  execution  as  foon  as  conve* 

nient  houfes  can  be  procured  and  fitted  up  for  the 

purpofe. 

In  large  cities,  thefe  public  kitchens,  and  rooms 
adjoining  to  them  for  working,  fhould  be  eftabliflied 
in  every  pariih ;  and,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived 
how  much  this  arrangement  would  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  Poor,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  their  morals.  Thefe  working 
rooms  might  be  fitted  up  with  neatnefs ;  and  even 
with  elegance ;  ^tnd  made  perfectly  warm,  clean, 
and  comfortable,  at  a  very  finall  expence ;  and,  if 
aothing  were  done  to  dUguil  the  Poor,  eitfaisr  by 
treating  them  harfhly,  or  ufing  force  to  oblig^Q 
them  to  frequent  thefe  eftabliihments,  they  woul4 
ibon  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantages  held  out 
to  them  \  and  the  tranquillity  they  would  enjoy  ^^ 
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thefe  peaceful  retreats,  would,  by  degrees,  calm 
the  agitation  of  their  miads,^— remove  their  fu£- 
picions, — and  render  them  happy, — grateful,  and 
docile. 

Though  it  might  not  be  poffible  to  provide 
any  other  lodgings  for  them  than  the  miferable  bar- 
racks they  now  occupy,  yet,  as  they  might  fpend 
the  whole  of  the  day,  from  morning  till  late  at 
night,  in  thefe  public  rooms,  and  have  no  occafion 
to  return  to  their  homes  till  bed-time,  they  would 
not  experience  much  inconvenience  from  the  bad* 
nefs  of  the  accommodation  at  their  own  dwellings. 

Should  any  be  attacked  with  licknefs,  they 
might  be  fent  to  fome  hofpital,  or  rooms  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  old  and  infirm, 
adjacent  to  the  public  working  rooms.  Certain 
hours  might  alfo  be  fet  apart  for  inftruding  the 
children,  daily,  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  dining- 
hall,  or  in  fome  other  room  convenient  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  expence  of  forming  fuch  an  eftablilhment 
in  every  parifh  would  not  be  great,  in  the  firft 
outfet,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  it  would 
very  foon  repay  that  expence,  with  intereit— The 
Poor  might  be  fed  from  a  public  kitchen  for  lefi 
than  halfvAxax  it  would  coft  them  to  feed  them* 
felves ;— *they  would  turn  their  induftry  to  better 
account,  by  vi'brking  in  a  public  eftablifhment^ 
and  under  proper  direfUon,  than  by  working  at 
home ; — a  fpirit  of  emulation  would  be  excited 
among  them,  and  they  would  pafs  their  time  more 
agreeably  and  cheerfully.  ~They  would  be  entirely 
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relieved  from  the  heavy  ezpepce  of  fiiel  for  cook^ 
ing ;  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  that  for  heating 
their  dwellings ;  and,  being  feldom  at  home  in  the 
day-time,  would  want  little  more  than  a  place  to 
fleep  in ;  fo  that  the  expence  of  lodging  might  b^ 
gr^tly  diminiihed — It  is  evident,  that  all  thef^ 
lavings  together  would  operate  very  powerfully  to 
leiTen  the  public  expence  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Poor ;  and,  were  proper  meafures  adopted,  and 
purfued  with  care  and  perfeverance,  I  am  perfuaded 
the  eiq)ence  would  at  laft  be  reduced  to  little  of 
not|iing. 

With  regard  to  lodgings  for  the  Poor,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  m  general  beft,  parti- 
cularly in  great  towns,  that  thefe  fhould  be  left  for 
themfelves  to  provide*  This  they  certainly  would 
like  better  than  being  crowded  together,  and  con- 
fined like  prifoners  in  poor-houfes  and  hofpitals; 
and  I  really  think  the  difference  in  the  expence 
would  be  inconiiderable ;  and  though  they  might 
be  lefs  comfortably  acconmiodated,  yet  the  in- 
convenience would  be  amply  compenlated  by  the 
charms  whkb  liberty  difpenfes. 

In  Munich,  almoft  all  the  Poor  provide  their 
own  lodgings ;  and  twice,  a  year  have  certain  allow- 
ances in  money,  to  affift  them  in  paying  their 
rent.— Many  among  them  who  are  fingle,  have 
indeed,  no  lodgings  they  can  call  their  own.  They 
go  to  certain  public-houfes  to  fleep,  where  they 
are  fiimifhed  with  what  is  called  a  b^d,  in  a  garret, 
for  one  creutzer,  (equal  to  about  one-third  of  a 
penny,)  a-night ;  and  for  two  creutzers  a-night  they 
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get  a  phce  in  a  tolerably  good,  bed  in  a  decent 
room  in  a  public-houfe  of  more  repute* 

There  are,  however,  among  the  Poor,  many 
who  are  infirm,  and  not  able  to  fliift  for  them* 
felves   in  the  public-houfes,    and  have  not   fa- 
milies, or  near  relations,  to  take  care  of  them. 
For  thefe,  a  particular  arrangement  has  lately  been 
made  at  Munich.     Such  of  them  as  have  friends  or 
acquaintances  in  town  with  whom  they  can  lodge^ 
are  permitted  to  do  fo ;  but  if  they  cannot  find 
out  lodgings  themfelves,  they  have  their  option^ 
either  to  be  placed  in  fome  private  family  to  be 
taken  care  of,  or  go  to  a  houfe  which  has  lately 
been  purchafed  and  fitted  up  as  an  hofpital   for 
lodging  them  *. 

This  houfe  is  fituated  in  a  fine  airy  fituation,  on 
a  fmall  eminence  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ifar,  and 
overlooks  the  whole  town ;— the  plain  in  which  it 
is  fituated ;— and  the  river.— It  is  neatly  built,  and 
has  a  fpadous  garden  belonging  to  it.    There  are 
feventeen  good  rooms  in  the  houfe ;  in  which  it  is 
fuppofed  about  eighty  perions  may  be  lodged. 
Thefe  will  all  be  fed  from  one  kitchen ;  and  fuch 
of  them  who  are  very  infirm,  will  have  others  lefs 
infirm  placed  in  the  fame  room  with  them,  to 
aflift    them,  and  wait    upon    them. — The    cul- 
tivation of  the  garden  will  be  their  amufinnent, 

*  Th«  coinniittcc»  at  the  head  of  the  cftablifluncntf  hat  bct« 
enibled  to  make  thii  purchafe,  by  legiclet  made  to  the  inftitution. 
The(|  legacies  have  been  naraeroui,  and  are  increafiog  evcfy  day  | 
which  clearly  (hewi,  that  the  meafaitt  adopted  with  reganl  to  th« 
Poor  have  mat  with  ihc  approbation  of  the  public* 

and 
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and  the  produce  of  it  their  property.— They  will 
be  iiirmihed  with  work  fuitable  to  their  ftrength ; 
and  for  all  the  labour  they  perform,  will  be  paid  in 
money,  which  will  be  left  at  their  own  difpofal.— 
They  will  be  fumiihed  with  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing,  gratis;  and  to  thofe  who  are  not  able  to 
earn  any  thing  by  labour,  a  finall  fum  of  money 
will  be  given  weekly,  to  enable  them  to  purchafe 
tobacco,  fhuflF,  or  any  other  article  of  humble  luxury 
to  which  they  may  have  been  accuftomed. 

I  could  have  wifhed  that  this  afylum  had  been 

nearer  to  the  houfe  of  induftry.     It  is  indeed  not 

very  far  from  it,   perhaps  not  more  than  400 

yards ;  but  ftill  that  is  too  far. — Had  it  been  under 

the  lame  roof,  or  adjoining  to  it,  thofe  who  are 

lodged  in  it  might  have  been  fed  from  the  public 

kitchen  of  the  general  eftabliihment,  and  have 

been  under  the  immediate  infpeftion  of  the  prin* 

dpal  officers  of  the  houfe  of  induftry.     It  would 

likewiie  have  rendered  the  eftabliihment  very  in* 

terefting  to  thofe  who  vifit  it ;  which  is  an  obje£t 

of  more  real  importance  than  can  well  be  imagined 

by  thofe  who  have  not  had  occafion  to  know  how 

much  the  approbation  and  applaufe  of  the  public 

facilitate  difficult  enterprizes. 

The  means  of  uniting  the  rational  amufement  of 
fodety,  with  the  furtherance  of  fchemes  calculated 
for  the  promotion  of  public  good,  is  a  fubjed 
highly  dderving  the  attention  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Of  the  Means  ufed  for  extending  the  Influence  of  the 
In/titution  for  the  Poor  at  Munich^  to  other  Parts 
of  Bavaria. -^Of  the  Progrefs  which  fome  of  the 
Improvements  introduced  at  Munich  are  making 
in  other  Countries. 

THOUGH  the  inftitudon  of  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  give  an  account,  was  confined  to  the 
city  of  Munich  and  its  fuburbs,  yet  meafures  were 
taken  to  extend  its  influence  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.     The  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  men* 
dicity  in  the  capital,  and  to  give  employment  to 
the  Poor,  having  been  completely  fuccefsful,  this 
event  was  formally  announced  to  the  public,  in  the 
news-papers ;  and  other  towns  were  called  upon  to 
follow  the  example.     Not   only  a   narrative   in 
detail,  was  given   of  all  the  diflferent  meafures 
purfued  in  this  important  undertaking,  but  every 
kind  of  information  and  affiftance  was  aflForded  on 
the  part  of  the  inflitution  at  Munich,  to  all  who 
might  be  difpofed  to  engage  in  forming  fimilar 
eftablilhments  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Copies  of  all  the  different  lifts,  returns,  certifi- 
cates, &c.  ufed  in  the  management  of  the  Poor, 
were  given  gratis  to  all,  ftrangers  as  well  as  inha* 
bitants  of  the  country,  who  applied  for  th^m ;  and 
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BO  inibnnation  relative  to  the  eftabliflnnent,  or  to 
any  of  its  details,  was  ever  refufed. 

The  houfe  of  induftry  was  open  every  day  from 
morning  till  night  to  all  vifitors ;  and  perfons  were 
^pomted  to  accompany  ftrangers  in  their  tour 
trough  the  diflPerent  apartments,  and  to  give  the 
^eft  information  relative  to  the  details,  and  even 
^^  all  the  fecrets  of  the  various  manufa£bires 
<^6d  on;  and  printed  copies  of  the  different 
^les,  tickets,  checks,  &c.  made  ufe  of  in  carry- 
®g  on  the  current  bufmefs  of  the  houfe,  were  fiir- 
'^^ftcd  to  every  one  who  aiked  for  them  j  together 
^  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
^^  ufed,  and  of  the  other  meafures  adopted 
to  prevent  frauds  and  peculation  in  the  various 
t>fanches  of  this  exteniive  eftablifliment. 

As  few  manufadures  in  Bavaria  are  carried  on 
to  any  extent,  the  more  indigent  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  in  general,  fo  totally  unacquainted  with  every 
tiad  of  work  in  which  the  Poor  could  be  mo(t 
ufefully  employed,  that  that  circumflance  alone  is  a 
great  obftacle  to  the  general  introduction  through- 
out the  country  of  the  meafures  adopted  in  Mu- 
nich for  employing  the  Poor.     To  remove  this 
difficulty,   the  different  towns  and  commimities 
who  are  defirous  of  forming  eftablifhments  for 
giving  employment  to  the  Poor,  are  invited  to 
•Xend  perfons  properly  qualified  to  the  houfe  of 
induftry  at  Munich,  where  they  may  be  taught, 
gratis^  fpinning,  in  its  various  branches ;  knitting ; 
iewing,  &c.  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  become 

inftru£lors 
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inftrudon  to  the  Poor  on  tbdr  return  home. 
And  even  inftrudtors  already  formed,  and  pofleffing 
all  the  requifite  qualifications  for  fuch  an  office, 
are  offered  to  be  fumiihed  by  the  houfe  of  induftry 
in  Munich  to  fuch  communities  as  fhall  apply  for 
tfaem. 

Another  difficulty,  apparently  not  lefs  weighty 
than  that  juft  mentioned,  but  which  is  more 
eafily  and  more  effe£tually  removed,  is  the  embar* 
raflment  many  of  the  fmaller  C9mmunitie8  are 
likely  to  be  under  in  procuring  raw  materials,  and 
in  felling  to  advantage  the  goods  maniifa&ured, 
or,  (as  is  commonly  the  cafe,)  in  fart  0nly  mO' 
nufadured^  by  the  Poor.  The  yam,  for  inftance, 
which  is  fpun  by  them  in  a  country-town  or  vil- 
lage, far  removed  from  any  manuiafture  of  cloth, 
may  lie  on  hand  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  fold 
to  advantage.  To  remedy  this,  the  houfe  of  in* 
duflry  at  Munich  is  ordered  to  fiimiih  raw  ma^ 
terials  to  fuch  communities  as  fliall  apply  for 
them,  and  receive  in  return  the  goods  manu£u> 
tured,  at  the  full  prices  paid  for  the  fame  article^ 
in  Munich.  Not  only  thefe  meafures,  and  many 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  are  taken,  to  facilitate 
the  introdu^on  of  induftry  among  the  Poor 
throughout  the  country;  but  every  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  to  induce  individuals  to  exert 
themfdves  in  this  laudable  undertaking.  Thofe 
communities  which  are  the  firft  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  capital,  are  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  news-papers  \   and  fuch  individuals  as  dif- 
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tinguifh  themfelves  by  their  zeal  and  activity  upon 
thofe  occafions,  are  praifed  and  rewarded. 

A  worthy  curate,  (Mr.  Lechner,)  preacher  in 
one  of  the  churches  in  Munich,  who,  of  his  own 
accord,  had  taken  upon  himfelf  to  defend  the  mea- 
fures  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Poor,  and  to 
reconunend  them  in  the  mod  earned  manner  irorn. 
the  pulpit,  was  fent  for  by  the  Elector  into  his 
dofet,  and  thanked  for  his  exertions. 

This  tranfadion  being  immediately  made  known, 
(an  account  of  it  having  been  publifhed  in  the 
news-papers,)  tended  not  a  little  to  engage  the 
clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  exert  them- 
felves in  fupport  of  the  inftitution. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  infinuate  that  the 
clergy  in  Bavaria  flood  in  need  of  any  fuch  mo- 
tive  to  ftimulate  them  to  aoion  in  a  caufe  fo  im- 
portant to  the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  man* 
kind,  and  confequently  fo  nearly  connedbed  with 
the  facred  duties  of  their  office; — on  the  con- 
trary, I  ihould  be  wanting  in  candour,  as  well  as 
gratitude,  were  I  not  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  exprefSng  publicly,  the  obligations  I  feel  myfelf 
under  to  them  for  their  fupport  and  ailiftance. 

The  number  of  excellent  fermons  which  hive 
been  preached,  in  order  to  recommend  the  mea- 
fures  adopted  by  the  government  for  making  pro- 
vifion  for  the  Poor,  (hew  how  much  this  ufeful 
and  refpe6table  body  of  men  have  had  it  at  heart 
to  contribute  '  to  the  fuccefs  of  thi^  important 
meafure;  and  their  readinefs  to  co-operate  with 
me,  (a  Proteftant,)  upon  all  occafions  where  theit 

aifiilance 
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afliftance  has  been  aiked,  not  only  does  honour  to 
the  liberality  of  their  fentiments,  but  calls  for  my 
perfonal  acknowledgments,  and  particular  thanks. 

i  (hall  conclude  this  Eflay  with  an  account  of 
the  progrefs  which  fome  of  the  improvements  in- 
troduced at  Munich  are  now  making  in  other 
countries.     During  my  late  journey  in  Italy  for 
the  recovery  of  my  health,  I  vifited  Verona ;  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  principal  direSors 
of  two  large  and  noble  hofpitals,  la  Pietaj  and 
h  Miferic&rdej  in  that  city,  the  former  containing 
about  350,  and  the  latter  near  500  Poor,  I  had 
frequent  occafions  to  converfe  with  them  upon  the 
fubje£l  of  thofe  eftabliflunents,  and  to  give  them 
an  account  of  .the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  at  Munich.     I  likewife  took  the  liberty  of 
propofmg  fome  improvements,  and  particularly  in 
l-egard  to  the  arrangements  for  feeding  thefc  Poor  ; 
and  in  the  management  of  the  fires  employed  for 
cooking.     Fire-wood,  the  only  fuel  ufed  in  that 
country,  is  extremely  fcarce  and  dear,  and  made 
a  very  heavy  article  in  the  expences  of  thofe  in- 
ftitutions. 

Though  this  fcardty  of  fuel,  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  ages  in  that  part  of  Italy,  had  rendered 
it  neceflary  to  pay  attention  to  the  economy  of 
fuel,  and  had  occafioned  fome  improvements  to  be 
made  in  the  management  of  heat;  yet  I  found, 
upon  examining  the  kitchens  of  thefe  two  hofpi- 
tals, and  comparing  the  quantities  of  fuel  con- 
fumed  with  the  quantities  of  viftuals  cooked,  that 

/even- 
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Jt'Oen-a^htbs  of  the  fire-wood  they  were  then  con* 
fuming  might  be  faved  *•     Having  communicated 
the  refult  of  thofe  enquiries  to  the  direftors'of 
theie  two  hofpitals,  and  offered  my  fervice  to  alter 
the  kitchens,  and  arrange  them  upon  the  principles 
of  that  in  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich,  (which 
I  defcribed  to  them,)  they  accepted  my  offer,  and 
the  kitchens  were  rebuilt  under  my  immediate  direc- 
tion ;  and  have  both  fucceeded,  even  beyond  my 
moft  ianguine  expectations.     That  of  the  hofpital 
of  la  Pieta  is  the  moft  complete  kitchen  I  have 
ever  built ;  and  I  would  recommend  it  as  a  model, 
in  preference  to  any  I  have  ever  feem     I  fhall  give 
a  more  particular  defcription  of  it,  with  plans  and 
eftimates,    in  my  Eflay  on  the  Management  of 


During  the  time  I  was  employed  in  building  the 

new  kitchen  m  the  hofpital  of  la  Pieta^  I  had  an 

opportunity  of  making  myfelf  acquainted  with  all 

the  details  of  the  clothing  of  the  Poor  belonging 

to  that  eftablifliment ;  and  I  found  that  very  great 

favings  might  be  made  in  that  article  of  expence. 

I  made  a  propofal  to  the  direftors  of  that  hofpital, 

to  fumilh  them  with  clothing  for  their  Poor,  ready 

made  up,  from  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich ; 

and  upon  my  return  to  Munich  I  fent  them  twelve 

complete  fuits  of  clothing  of  different  fizes  as  a 

(ample,  and  accompanied  them  with  an  eftimate  of 

the  prices  at  which  we  could  afford  to  deliver  them 

at  Verona. 

*  I  found  upon  examining  the  famous  kitchen  of  the  great  hofpital 
at  Floreace,  that  the  wafte  of  fuel  there  is  ftill  greater* 

The 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  little  adventure  has  been  very 
flattering,  and  has  opened  a  very  interefting  chan- 
nel for  commerce,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
indufhy  in  Bavaria.  This  iiaunple  of  clothing  being 
approved,  and,  with  all  the  expences  of  carriage 
added,  being  found  to  be  near  twenty  per  cent* 
cheaper  than  that  formerly  ufed,  orders  have  been 
received  from  Italy  by  the  houfe  of  induftry  at 
Munich,  to  a  confiderable  amount,  for  clothing 
the  Poor.  In  the  beginning  of  September  lafl,  a 
few  days  before  I  left  Munich  to  come  to  England, 
I  had  the  pleafure  to  aflift  in  packing  up  and  fend^ 
ing  oflT,  over  the  Alps,  by  the  Tyrol,  six  hundred 
articles  of  clothing  of  different  kinds  for  the  Poor 
of  Verona ;  and  hope  foon  to  fee  the  Poor  of  Ba- 
varia growing  rich,  by  manufaduring  clothing  for 
the  Poor  of  Italy. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    ESSAY. 
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'"  Countries. 
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ESSAY     II. 


CHAR    I. 

General  View  of  the  Subje^. — Deplorable  State  of 
ibofe  who  are  reduced  to  Poverty.^^^No  Body  of 
Laws  can  be  fo  framed  as  to  provide  efficaciou/ly 
for  their  Wants. — Only  adequate  Relief  that  can  be 
afforded  them  mufi  l^  derived  from  the  voluntary 
AJJi/iance  of  the  Humane  and  Benevolent. — How 
that  AJj^ance  is  to  befecured. — Objections  to  the 
Escpence  tf  taking  care  of  the  Poor  anfwered^^Of 
the  Means  of  introducing  a  Scheme  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor. 

np HOUGH  the  fundamaital  principles  upon  which 
^  the  Eftabliihment  for  the  Poor  at  Munich  is 
founded,  are  fuch  as  I  can  venture  to  reconunend ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  fulleft  information  relative 
to  every  part  of  that  Eftablifhment  may,  I  believe, 
be  coUefled  from  the  account  of  it  which  is  given 
in  the  foregoing  Eflay ;  yet,  as  this  information  is  fo 
difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  fo 
b}ended  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  that  the 
reader  would  find  fome  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
whole  into  one  view,  and  arranging  it  fyftemati- 
cally  in  a  complete  whole ;  I  ihall  endeavour  briefly 
to  refume  the  fubjeft,  and  give  the  refult  of  all  my 
enquiries  relative  to  it,  in  a  more  condfe,  methodi- 
cal, and  ufeful  form:  and  as  from  .the  experience,  I 

I  2  have 
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have  had  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  Poor^ 
and  reclaiming  the  indolent  and  vicious  to  habits  of 
ufeful  induftry,  I  may  venture  to  confider  myfelf 
authorized  to  fpeak  with  fome  degree  of  confidence 
upon  the  fubjeft ;  inftead  of  merely  recapitulating 
what  has  been  faid  of  the  Eftabliihment  for  the  Poor 
at  Munich,  (which  would  be  at  bed  but  a  tirefomc 
repetition,)  I  (hall  now  allow  myfelf  a  greater  range 
in  thefe  invefligations,  and  (hall  give  my  opinions 
without  reftraint  which  may  come  under  confidera«» 
tion.  And  though  the  fyftem  I  (hall  propofe,  is 
founded  upon  the  fuccefsful  experiments  made  at 
Munich,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  it  with  the 
details  of  that  Eftabliihment ;  yet,  as  a  difference  in 
the  local  drcumftances  under  which  an  operation 
is  performed,  muft  neceffarily  require  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  plan,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  take  due 
notice  of  every  modification  which  may  appear  to 
me  to  be  neceifery  •. 

Before  I  enter  upon  thofe  details,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  more  extenfive  furvey  of  the 
fubje£i,  and  inveftigate  the  general  and  funda- 
mental Principles  on  which  an  £ftabli(hment  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  in  every  country,  ought  to  be 
founded.     At  the  fame  time  I  (hall  confider  the 

*  TlieEnglilh  Retder  is  defired  to  bear  in  mini!,  that  the  Author 
of  this  Eflty»  though  an  Englinimani  ii  icfidcnt  in  Germany  {and 
that  his  connexions  with  that  country  render  it  neceflary  for  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  its  circumftances,  in  treating  a  fubjciSI 
which  be  is  defirotls  of  rendering  geneialiy  ufeful.  There  is  (iiil 
another  reafon,  which  renders  it  neceifary  for  him  to  hate  coRtmnatly 
in  view,  in  this  Treatife*  the  fituation  of  the  Poor  upon  the  Comi- 
nent,  and  that  it  is  an  engagement  which  he  has  uid  hinilclf  under  to 
write  upon  that  fubje^l. 

difficulties 
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7™^^ties  which  arc  generally  underftood  to  be 

^P^rable  from  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  endea« 

vour  to  fliow  that  they  are  by  no  means  infur* 

•   V  ^^  degree  of  poverty  which  inrolves  in  k  the 

^oility  to  procure  the  neceflaries  of  life  without 

^^  ^baritable  affiftance  of  the  Public,  is,  doubtkfs, 

^  ^ieavieft  of  all  misfortunes ;  as  it  not  only  brings 

J^^g  with  it  the  greateft  phyfical  evils,  pain,«-«and 

ulTeafe,  but  is   attended  by  the  moft  mortifying 

humiliadon,   and   hopelefs    defpondency.     It   is, 

moreover,  an  incurable  evil;  and  is  rather  irri* 

tated  than  alleviated  by  the  remedies  commonly 

applied   to  remove  it.     The  only  alleviation,  of 

which  it  is  capable,  muft  be  derived  from  the  kind 

and  foothing  attentions  of  the  truly  benevolent. 

This  is  the  only  balm  v^ich  can  footh  the  anguifli 

of  a  wounded  heart,  or  allay  the  agitations  of  a 

mind  irritated  by  difappointment,  and  rendered 

ferocious  by  defpair. 

And  hence  it  evidently  appears  that  no  body  of 
laws,  however  wifely  framed,  can,  in  any  country, 
efFeflually  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  with* 
oat  the  voluntary  afliflance  of  individuals ;  for 
though  taxes  may  be  levied  by  authority  of  the 
laws  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  yet,  thofe  kind 
attentions  which  are  fo  neceffary  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  Poor,  as  well  to  reclaim  the  vicious, 
as  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  defpondent — > 
thofe  demonftrations  of  concern  which  are  always 
fo  great  a  confolation  to  perfons  in  diftrcfs— 
cannot  be  commanded  by  force.  .  On  the  contrary, 

I  3  *  every 
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c^ery  attempt  to  ufe  force  in  fuch  cafes,  feldom 
fails  to  produce  confequences  direfUy  contrary  to 
thofe  intended  *• 

But  if  the  only  eflPeftual  relief  for  the  diftrefies  of 
the  Poor,  and  die  fovereign  remedy  for  the  nu- 
merous evils  to  fociety  which  arife  from  the  preva- 
lence of  mendicity,  indolence,  poverty,  and  mifery, 
among  the  lower  dailes  of  fociety,  mud  be  derived 
from  the  charitable  and  voluntary  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals ;— as  the  afliftance  of  the  Public  cannot  be 
expeded,  unlefs  the  mod  unlimited  confidence  can 
be  placed,  not  only  in  the  wifdom  of  the  meafures 
propofed,  but  alfo,  and  nwre  e/pecialfyj  in  the  upright* 
nefsy  zealy  and  perfeQ  difinterejlednefs  of  the  perfons 
,  appointed  to  carry  them  into  ei^ecution  \  it  is  evident 
that  the  firit  objeft  to  be  attended  to,  in  forming  a 
plan  of  providing  for  the  Poor,  is  to  make  fuch 
arrangements  as  will  command  the  confidence  of  the 
Public^  and  fix  it  upon  the  moft  folid  and  durable 
foundation. 

This  can  moft  certainly,  and  moft  effefhially  be 
done  ;  fy^y  by  engaging  perfons  of  high  rank  and 
the  moft  refpe£table  character  to  place  themfelves 
at  the  head  of  the  Eftablifhment  x^econdly^  by 
joining,  in  the  general  adminiftration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Eftablifhment,  a  certain  nmnber  of  perfons 
chofen  from  the  middling  clafs  of  fociety ;  reput- 

•  The  only  ftep  which,  in  my  opiDioii»  it  would  be  either  neceflary. 
ct  prudent,  for  the  legiflature  to  take  in  any  country  where  an 
^ftablilhincDt  for  the  Poor  it  to  be  formed,  it  to  immmmd  to  the 
Poblic  a  good  plan  for  fuch  an  Eftablilhment,  and  repeal,  or  alter  all 
fuch  of  rhe  cxifting  lawi  as  might  render  the  introdv^on  of  it  dtfficnit 
or  impofliblc. 

able 
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able  tradefbien,  in  eafy  circumftances ; — heads  of 
iamilies ; — and  others  of  known  integrity  and  of 
bnmane  difpofidons* : — thirdly^  by  engaging  all 
thole  who  are  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  affidrs  of  the  Poor,  to  ferve  without  fee  or 
reward  i^wrtblj^  by  publiihing,  at  ftatied  periods^ 
fuch  particular  and  authentic  accounts  of  all  receipti 
and  expenditures,  that  no  doubt  can  poflibly  be  en* 
tertained  by  the  Public  refpeding  the  proper  applica^ 
tion  of  the  monies  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the 
Poor  I'—Jifbly^  by  publifhing  an  alphabetical  lift  of 
all  who  receive  alms ;  in  which  lift  fliould  be  in- 
ferted^  not  only  the  name  of  the  perfon  j  his  age  ; 
condition ;  and  place  of  abode ;  but  alfo  the  amount 
of  the  weekly  afliftance  granted  to  him  \  in  order 
that  thofe  who  entertain  any  doubts  refpeding  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor  are  provided  for,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  them  at  their  habita* 
tions,  and  making  enquiry  into  their  real  fituadons : 
—and  Iqftly^  the  confidence  of  the  Public,  and  the 
continuance  of  their  fupport,  will  moft  eflPedually 
be  fecured  by  a  prompt  and  fuccefsful  execution  of 
the  plan  adopted.  ^ 

There  is  fcarcely  a  greater  plague  that  can  infeft 
fociety,  than  fwarms  of  beggars  ;  and  the  inconve- 
niencies  to  individuals  arifing  from  them  are  fo 
generally,  and  io  feverely  felt,  that  relief  from  fo 
great  an  evil  cannot  £adl  to  produce  a  powerful  and 
lafting  eSed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Public,  and  to 

•  Thit  is  an  obje6l  of  the  utmoft  importaoce,  and  the  fucoeft  <9 
tfie  undertaking  will  depend  io  a  great  meafure  on  the  attention  that 
if  paid  to  it. 
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engage  all  ranks  to  unite  in  the  fupport  of  meafures 
as  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  individuals,  as  they 
are  eflential  to  the  national  honor  and  reputation. 
And  even  in  countries  v^here  the  Poor  do  not  make 
a  pradice  of  begging,  the  knowledge  of  their  fuffer- 
ings  muft  be  painful  to  every  benevolent  mind  ;  and 
there  is  no  perfon,  I  would  hope,  fo  callous  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  as  not  to  rejoice  moft  fincerely 
\dien  efiedual  relief  is  afforded. 

TTie  greateft  difficulty  attending  the  introdufbion 
of  any  mealure  founded  upon  the  voluntary  fup^- 
port  of  the  Public,  for  maintaining  the  Poor,  and 
putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  is  an  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  a  very  heavy  expence  would 
be  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  carry  into  execution 
fuch  an  undertaking.  But  this  difficulty  may  be 
fpeedily  removed  by  Ihowing,  (which  may  cafily  be 
done,)  that  the  execution  of  a  well-arranged  plan 
for  providing  for  the  Poor,  and  giving  ufeful  em- 
ployment to  the  idle  and  indolent,  fo  far  from 
being  expenfive,  muft,  in  the  end;  be  attended  with 
a  very  confiderable  faving,  not  only  f  o  the  Public 
colle^vely,  but  alfo  to  individuals. 

Thofe  who  now  extort  their  fubfiftencc  by 
begging  and  ftealing,  are,  in  fad,  already  main* 
tained  by  the  Public.  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  are 
maintained  in  a  manner  the  moft  expenfive  and 
troublefome,  to  themfelves  and  the  Public,  that  can 
be  conceived ;  and  this  may  be  faid  of  all  the  Poor 
^in  general. 

A  poor  perfon,  who  lives  in  poverty  and  mifery^ 
and  merely  from  hand  to  mouth,  has  not  the  power 

of 
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of  availmg  Imnfdf  of  any  of  thofe  economical  ar- 
nngements,  in  procuring  the  neceflkries  of  lifis, 
which  others,  in  more  affluent  circumftances,  may 
employ;  and  which  may  be  employed  with  pecnSar 
advantage  in  a  public  Eftablifliment.—* Added  to 
this,  the  greater  part  of  the  Poor,  as  well  thole 
who  make  a  profeflion  of  begging,  as  others  who  do 
not,  might  be  ufefiilly  employed  in  various  kinds 
of  labour;  and  fuppofing  them,  one  with  another, 
to  be  capable  of  earning  only  half  as  much  as  is 
neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence,  this  would  reduce  tfad 
prelent  expaice  to  the  Public  for  their  maintensmce 
at  leaft  one  half;  and  this  half  might  be  reduced 
ftill  much  lower,  by  a  proper,  attention  to  order 
and  economy  in  providing  for  their  fubfiftence* 

Were  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  town  where 
mendicity  is  prevalent,  to  fubfcribe  only  half  the 
fums  annually,  which  are  extorted  from  them  by 
beggars,  I  am  confident  it  would  be  quite  fuffi- 
dent,  with  a  proper  arrangement,  for  the  comfort- 
able fupport  of  the  Poor  of  all  denominations. 

Not  only  thofe  who  were  formerly  common 
ftreet-beggars,  but  all  others,  without  excepdoif, 
who  receive  alms,  in  the  city  of  Munich  and  its 
fuburbs,  amounting  at  this  time  to  more  than 
1800  persons,  are  fupported  almoft  entirely  by 
voluntary  fubfcriptions  from  the  inhabitants^  and  I 
have  beai  afiured  by  numbers  of  the  moft  opulent 
'  and  refpedable  citissens,  that  the  fums  annually  ex- 
torted from  them  formerly  by  beggars  alone,  ex- 
cl,ufive  of  private  charities,  amounted  to  more  than 
three  times  the  fums  now  given  by  them  to  tlM 
fupport  of  the  new  inftitution. 

I  infill 
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I  infift  the  more  upon  this  point,  as  I  Jmow  that 
the  great  expence  which  has  been  fuppo&d  to  be 
indifpenlably  neceflary  to  carry  into  execution  any 
fcheme  for  eflfeftually  providing  for  the  Poor,  and 
putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  has  deterred  many 
well-difpofed  perfons  from  engaging  in  fo  ufeful  an 
enterprife:  I  have  only  to  add  my  mofl  eameft 
wifhes,  that  what  I  have  faid  and  done,  may  remove 
every  doubt,  and  re-animate  the  zeal  of  the  Public, 
in  a  caufe  in  which  the  deareft  interefb  of  humanity 
are  fo  nearly  concerned. 

In  alnioft  every  public  undertaking,  which  is  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  -united  voluntary  ex- 
ertions of  individuals,  without  the  interference  of 
government,  there  is  a  degree  of  awkwardnefs  in 
bringing  forward  the  bufinefs,  which  it  is  diflkult 
to  avoid,  and  which  is  frequently  not  a  little  emr 
barrafling.  This  will  doubtlefs  be  felt  by  thofe 
who  engage  in  forming  and  executing  fchemes  for 
providing  for  the  Poor  by  private  fubfcription; 
they  fhould  not,  however,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
difcouraged  by  a  difficulty  which  may  fo  eaiily  be 
furmounted. 

In  the  introdu6tion  of  every  fcheme  for  forming 
an  Eflablifhment  for  the  Poor,  whether  it  be  pro- 
pofed  to  defiay  the  expence  by  voluntary  fubfcrip* 
tions,  or  by  a  tax  levied  for  the  purpofe,  it  will  be 
proper  for  the  authors  or  promoters  of  the  meafure 
to  addrefs  the  Public  upon  the  fubjeft;  to  inform 
them  of  the  nature  of  the  meafures  prqpofed;— 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  the  public  welfare, 
and  to  point  out  the  various  ways  in  which  indivi- 
duals 
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duals  may  giye  thejr  affi&ance  to  render  the  fchemft 
fucce&fuL 

Thett  are  few  tides  in  Europe,  I  believe,  in  which 
the  ftate  of  the  Poor  would  juftify  fuch  an  addre& 
as  that  which  was  publiihed  at  Munich  upon  tak- 
ing up  the  beggars  in  that  town;  but  foinething 
of  the  kind;  with  fuch  alteradons  as  local  circum- 
ftances  may  require,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  in 
moft  cafes  produce  good  eflPefis*  With  regard  to 
the  affiftance  that  might  be  given  by  individuals 
to  carry  into  effect  a  fcheme  for  providing  for  the 
Poor,  though  meafures  for  that  purpoie  may,  and 
ought  to  be  fo  taken,  that  the  Public  would  have 
little  or  no  trouble  in  their  execution,  yet  there 
are  many  things  which  individuals  muil  be  in- 
ftrufted  caudoufly  to  avoid;  otherwife  the  enter- 
prife  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imprafli^ 
cable;  and,  above  all  things,  they  mud  be  warned 
againll  giving  alms  to  beggars. 

Thcmgh  nothing  would  be  more  unjuft  and 
tyrannical,  than  to  prevent  the  generous  and  hu- 
mane from  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  Poor 
and  neceffitous,  yet,  as  giving  alms  to  beggars 
tends  fo  direAly  and  fo  powerfully  to  encourage 
idlenels  and  immorality,  to  difcourage  the  induf- 
trious  Poor,  and  perpetuate  mendicity,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken 
to  guard  the  Public  againft  a  praftice  fo  fatal  in  its 
4:oniiequences  to  fociety. 

All  who  are  defirous  of  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  the  Poor,  fliould  be  invited  to  fend  their  cha- 
ritable donations  to  be  dlftributed  by  thofe  wh0| 

being 
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"being  at  the  head  of  a  public  Inftitution  eftabliihed 
for  taking  care  of  the  Poor,  muft  be  fuppofed  be(b 
acquainted  with  their  wants.  Or,  if  individuals 
fliould  prefer  diftributing  their  own  charities,  they 
ought  at  leaft  to  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  after 
fit  objects;  and  to  apply  their  donations  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  to  countera&  the  meafures  of  a 
public  and  ufeful  £ftabli(hment. 

But,  before  I  enter  fiuthef  into  thefe  details,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  determine  the  proper  extent 
and  limits  of  an  Eftabliflmient  for  die  Poor;  and 
ihow  how  a  town  or  city  ought  to  be  divided  in 
diftrids,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  purpofes  of  fuch 
an  inftitution. 


^  Eftablijhments  fir  the  A»r.  ii^ 


€  H  A  P.    n. 

Of  the  Extent  of  an  EJlabliJhment  fir  the  Pogr.^-^ 
Of  the  Divi/i$n  of  a  Town  or  City  intg  Dif 
trials. — Of  the  Manner  of  carrying  on  the  JSu- 
Jlnefs  (f  a  public  EJlabliJhment  for  the  Poon-^ 
Of  the  Nece/Jity  rf  numbering  all  the  Houfes  in 
a  Town  where  an  E/labliJbment  for  the  Poor  it 
formed. 


TTOWBVEK  large  a  city  may  be,  in  which  an 
^^  Eftabliflunent  for  the  Poor  is  to  be  formed,  I 
am  clearly  o£  opinion,  that  there  fliould  be  but  one 
Efiablifiment  ;-^wiih  one  committee  for  the  general 
management  of  all  its  afl^s; — and  one  treafurer. 
This  unity  appears  eflentially  neceflary,  not  only  be- 
<:aufe,  when  all  the  parts  tend  to  one  common  cen* 
tre,  and  2&  in  union  to  the  fame  end,  under  one 
diredion,  they  are  lefs  liable  to  be  impeded  in  thdr 
operations,  or  difordered  by  collifion;— but  alfo 
on  account  of  the  very  unequal  dtftributiim  of 
wealthy  as  well  as  of  mifery  and  poverty,  in  the 
different  diftri&s  of  the  fame  town.  Some  parifhes 
in  great  cities  have  comparatively  few  Poor,  while 
others,  perhaps  lefs  opulent,  are  overburthened 
with  them}  and  there  feemsto  be  no  goodreafon 

why 
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why  a  hoare-keq>er  in  any  toxm  ihould  be  called 
upcm  to  pay  more  or  lefs  for  the  fupport  of  the 
Poor,  becaufe  he  happens  to  five  on  one  fide  of  a 
fireet  or  the  other*  Added  to  this,  there  are  cer- 
tain diftrifb  in  moft  great  towns  where  poverty 
and  mifery  feem  to  have  fixed  thdr  head-quarters, 
and  where  it  would  be  inpoffible  for  the  inhabitants 
to  fupport  the  expence  of  maintaining  their  Poor. 
Where  that  is  the  cafe,  as  meafures  for  preventqig 
mendicity  in  every  town  mud  be  general,  in  order 
to  their  being  fuccefsful,  the  enterprife,  from  that 
circum/iance  alone^  would  be  rendered  impra£d- 
cable,  were  the  ailiftance  of  the  more  opulent 
diflri£ts  to  be  refufed. 

There  is  a  diftrift,  for  inftance,  belonging  to  Mu- 
mch,  (the  Au,)  a  very  large  parifh,  which  may  be 
called  the  St.  Giles's  of  that  dty,  where  the  alms 
annually  received  are  twenty  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  diftrid  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  pub- 
lic Inftitution  for  the  Poor. — ^The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  paaiihes,  however,  have  never  confidered 
it  a  hardfliip  to  them,  that  the  Poor  of  the  Au  (hould 
be  admitted  to  fliare  the  public  bounty,  in  common 
with  the  Poor  of  the  other  pariihes. 

Every  town  muft  be  divided,  according  to  its 
extent,  into  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  diflri£ts, 
or  fubdivifions  \  and  each  of  thefe  muft  have  a 
committee  of  infpe£tion,  or  rather  a  commiflary^ 
Uith  aififtants,  who  muft  be  entrufted  with  the 
fuperintendance  and  management  of  all  affairs  re* 
ktive  to  the  relief  and  fupport  of  the  Poor  within 
its  limits* 

In 
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In  very  large  cities,  as  the  details  of  a  general 
Eftablifhment  for  the  Pbor  would  be  very  numerous 
and  cztenfive,  it  would  probably  facilitate  the 
management  of  the  affahrs  of  the  Eftablifhment, 
if,  befide  the  imalleft  fubdivifions  or  diftrifts,  there 
could  be  formed  other  larger  divifions,  compofed  of 
a  certain  nmid)er  of  diftriAs,  and  put  under  the 
direfdon  of  particular  committees. 

The  moft  natural,  and  perhaps  the  moft  con« 
▼enient  method  of  dividing  a  large  dty  or  town^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  a  general  Eftablifh. 
ment  for  the  Poor,  would  be,  to  form  of  the  pariflies 
the  primary  divifions;  and  to  divide  each  parifh 
into  fo  many  fubdivifions,  or  diftrifts,  as  that  each 
diftiift  may  confift  of  from  3000  to  4000  in- 
habitants*   Though  the  immediate  infpe£Hon  and 
general   fuperintendance    of  the  afiairs  of  each 
pariih  were  to  be  left:  to  its  own  particular  com* 
mittee,  yet  the  fupreme  committee  at  the  head  of 
the  general  Inftitution  fhould  not  only  exercife  a 
controlfing  power  over  the  parochial  committees^ 
but  thefe  laft  fhould  not  be  empowered  to  levy 
money  upon  the  pariffaioners,  by  fetting  on  foot 
voluntary  fubfcriptions,   or  otherwife;  or  to  dif- 
pofe  of  any  fums  belonging  to  the  general  Infti- 
tution, except  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity ; — nor 
Ihould  they  b^  permitted  to  introduce  any  new 
arrangements  with  refpedt  to  the  management  of 
the  Poor,  without  the  approbation  and  confent* 
of  the  fupreme  committee :  the  moft  perfed  unii^ 
fbrmity  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  Poor,  and 
iran&ding  all  public  bufinefs  relative  to  the  Infti- 
tution, 
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tutioii,  bdng  indifpeniaUy  necefl&ry  to  fecure  fiic- 
cds  to  the  imdertakmgy  and  fix  the  Eftablifhrnent 
upon  a  finn  and  durable  foundation. 

For  the  fame  reafons,  all  monies  colled^  in  the 
pariflifs  fliould  not  be  received  and  difpofed  of  by 
their  particular  committees,  but  ought  to  be  paid 
into  the  public  treafury  of  the  Inilitution,  and 
carried  to  the  general  account  of  receipts  ^^and. 
In  like  manner,  the  fums  necefiary  for  the  fujqport 
of  the  Poor  in  each  parifh  fliould  be  fumiflied  irom 
the  general  treafury,  on  the  orders  of  the  fupreme 
conunittee. 

With  regard  to  the  a|>plications  of  individuals 
in  diftrefs  for  aiBftance,  all  fuch  ^plications  ought 
to  be  made  through  the  conuniiTary  of  the  diftrid 
to  the  parochial  committee ; — and  where  the  necef- 
iity  is  not  urgent,  and  particularly  where  perma- 
nent afliftance  is  required,  the  demand  (hould  be 
referred  by  the  parochial  committee  to  the  fupreme 
committee,  for  their  dediion.  In  cafes  of  urgent 
neceffity,  the  parochial  committees,  and  even  the 
commiflaries  of  diftrids,  fliould  be  authorized  to 
adminifter  relief,  eti  officio^  and  without  delay  \  for 
which  purpofe  they  fliould  be  fumiflied  with  certain 
fums  in  advance,  to  be  afterwards  accounted  for  by 

them. 

That  the  fupreme  committee  may  be  exadly 
informed  of  the  real  ftate  of  thofe  in  diftrefs  who 
apply  for  relief,  every  petition,  forwarded  by  a 
parochial  committee,  or  by  a  commilTary  of  a 
lUftrid,  where  there  are  no  parochial  committees, 
jhould  be  accompanied  with  an  exad  and  detailed 

account 
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account  of  the  circumftances  of  the 
(igned  by  the  commifiary  of  the  diftiid  to  ^riuch 
he  belongs,  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  fum,  or  other  relief,  which  fuch  commifiF 
lary  may  deem  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the 
petitioner. 

To  lave  the  commiffiuies  of  diftrifts  the  trouble 
of  writing  the  defcriptions  of  the  Poor  who  apply 
for  aifiibnce,  printed  forms,  (imilar  to  that  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  Appendix,  No.V.  may  be 
fumifhed  to  them  ;«*and  other  printed  forms,  of  a 
like  nature,  may  be  introduced  with  great  ad« 
vantage  in  many  other  cafes  in  the  management  of 
the  Poor. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fupreme 
and  parochial  committees  ihould  be  formed;— 
however  they  may  be  compofed,  it  will  be  indif- 
penlSbly  requifite,  for  the  prefervation  of  order  and 
harmony  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Eftablilh<» 
ment,  that  one  member  at  leaft  of  each  parochial 
committee  be  prefent,  and  have  a  feat,  and  voice, 
as  a  member  of  the  fupreme  committee.  And,  that 
all  the  members  of  each  parochial  committee  may 
be  equally  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  gene-» 
nd  affairs  of  the  Eftabliihment,  it  may  perhaps  be 
proper  that  thofe  members  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  fupreme  committee  in  rotation. 

For  fimilar  reafons  it  may  be  proper  to  invite 
the  commiifaries  of  diffaiAs  to  be  prefent  in  rota** 
tion  at  the  meetings  of  the  committees  of  their 
rei^edive  parifhes,    where    there    are    parochial 
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committees  eftabliihed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  fupreme  committee  *. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  very  large  cities  that  I 
would  recommend  the  forming  parochial  com- 
mittees. In  all  towns  where  the  inhabitants  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  100,000  fouls,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  bed  merely  to  divide 
the  town  into  didrids,  without  regard  to  the  limits 
of  pariflies  ;  and  to  direft  all  the  affairs  of  the  in* 
fUtution  by  one  Ample  committee.  This  mode  was 
adopted  at  Munich,  and  found  to  be  eafy  in  prac- 
tice, and  fuccefsful ;  and  it  is  not  without  fome 
degree  of  diffidence,  I  own,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
propofe  a  deviation  from  a  plan,  which  has  not  yet 
been  juftified  by  experience. 

But  however  a  town  may  be  divided  into  di£- 
trials,  it  will  be  abfolutely  necefTary  that  all  the 
houfes  be  regularly  numbered,  and  an  accurate  lift 
made  out  of  all  the  perfons  who  inhabit  them. 
The  propriety  of  this  meafure  is  too  apparent  to 
require  any  particular  explanation.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  firft  fteps  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  carrying 
into  execution  any  plan  for  forming  an  Eftabliih* 
ment  for  the  Poor ;  it  being  as  neceflfary  to  know 
the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  thofe,  who,  by 
voluntary  fubfcriptions,  or  otherwife,  affift  in  re- 
lieving the  Poor,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 

•  This  meafure  has  been  followed  by  the  oioft  falutary  cffeAt  st 
Monicb.  The  commiifariet  of  diftridt  flattered  by  this  daftindioa 
have  exerted  them fel vet  with  uncommon  seal  and  afiiduity  in  the  dif- 
cliarge  of  the  important  duties  of  their  office.  And  very  im|iortaat 
indeed  is  the  office  «f  a  commiflary  of  a  diltrift  in  the  Ettablifliiiient 
f»r  the  Poor  tt  Munich. 

dwellings 
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dwellings  of  the  objeds  themfelves ;  and  this  mea« 
fure  is  as  indifpenfably  neceflary  when  an  inftitudon 
for  the  Poor  is  formed  in  a  fmall  country-town  or 
Tillage,  as  when  it  is  formed  in  the  largeft  capital* 

In  many  cafes,  it  is  probable,  the  eftabliihed  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  a^  inftitution  for  the  Foot 
may  be  formed,  and  certain  ufages,  the  influence  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  ftill  more  powerful  than  the 
laws,  may  render  many  modifications  neceflkry, 
which  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for  me  to  forefee ;  ftill 
the  great  fundan^ental  principles  upon  which  every 
feniible  plan  for  fuch  an  Eftablifliment  muft  be 
founded,  appear  to  me  to  be  certain  and  imniut<* 
able ;  and  when  rightly  underftood,  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  plan  to 
ali  thofe  particular  circumftances  under  which  it 
may  be  carried  into  execution,  without  making  any 
^ential  alteration. 


X  2 
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CHAR    m. 

General  DireSlion  of  the  Affairs  of  an  In/lit uiion  for 
the  Poor  attended  iVitb  no  great  Trouble. — Of  the 
bejl  Method  of  carrying  on  the  current  Bujitiefsy 
and  of  the  great  life  of  printed  Forms,  or  Blanks. 
-— 0/*  the  neceffary  Salifications  of  thofe  who  care 
placed  at  the  Head  of  an  EJlablifhment  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor. — Great  Importance  of  this 
Subjed. — Cruelty  and  Impolicy  of  putting  the 
Poor  into  the  Hands  of  Perfons  they  cannot  re-- 
fpe6l  and  love. — The  Perfons  pointed  out  who  are 
more  immediately  called  upon  to  come  forward 
with  Schemes  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor^  and 
to  give  their  a^ive  Afftftance  in  carrying  fljcm 
into  Effe6l. 

^CTTH A T E V E  R  the  numbcT  of  diftrifts  into  which 
^^  a  city  is  divided,  may  be,  or  the  number  of 
committees  employed  in  the  management  of  a 
public  Eftablifliment  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  it 
is  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  all  individuals  who 
are  employed  In  the  undertaking  be  perfons  of 
known  integrity  ; — for  courage  is  not  more  necef- 
fary in  the  character  of  a  general,  than  unfliaken 
integrity  in  the  character  of  a  governor  of  a  public 
charity*  I  infift  the  more  upon  this  point  at  the 
whole  fcheme  is  founded  upon  the  voluntary  affift- 
ance  of  individuals,  and  therefore  to  enfure  its 
fuccels  the  moft  unlimited  confidence  of  the  public 

muft 
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muft  be  tepofed  in  thofe  who  are  to  carry  it  into 
execution ;  befides,  I  may  add,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  of  the  various  public  Eftabliih- 
ments  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  already  inftituted 
have  commonly  been  adminiftered  in  moft  coun« 
tries,  does  not  tend  to  render  fuperfluous  the  pre** 
cautions  I  propofe  for  fecuring  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 

The  preceding  obfervations  refpe6ting  the  im- 
portance of  employing  none  but  perfons  of  known 
integrity  at  the  head  of  an  inftitution  for  the  relief 
of  the  Poor,  relates  chiefly  to  the  neceffity  of  encou- 
raging people  in  affluent  circumftances,  and  the  pul> 
lie  at  brge,  to  unite  in  the  fupport  of  fuch  an  £(U* 
blifhment. --There  is  alio  another  reafon,  perhaps 
equally  important,  which  renders  it  expedient  to 
employ  perfons  of  the  moil  refpe^able  chara£ber  in 
the  details  of  an  inilitution  of  public  charity, — ^the 
gbod  effe^  fuch  a  choice  muil  have  upon  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  Poor. 

Perfons  who  are  reduced  to  indigent  circum* 
fiances,  and  become  objeds  of  public  charity, 
come  under  the  diredion  of  thofe  who  are 
appointed  to  take  care  of  them  with  minds  weak- 
ened by  adverfity,  and  foured  by  dlfappointment ; 
and  finding  themfelves  feparated  from  the  refl  of 
mankind,  and  cut  oflf  from  all  hope  of  feeing  better 
days,  they  naturally  grow  peevifh,  and  difcon- 
tented,  fufpidous  of  thofe  fet  over  them,  and  of  one 
another;  and  the  kindeft  treatment,  and  moft  care* 
ful  attention  to  every  drcumflance  that  can  render 
theur  fituation  fupportable,  are  therefore  required,  to 
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|)revent  their  being  very  unhappy.  And  nothing 
furely  can  contribute  more  powerfully  to  foothe  the 
minds  of  perfons  in  futh  unfortunate  and  hopeleft 
circumftances,  than  to  find  themfelves  under  the 
care  ind  proteftion  of  perfons  of  gentle  manners  \ 
—humane  difpofition^  ;— and  known  probity  and 
integrity;  fuch  as  even  /^^j',— with  all  their  fuf- 
picions  about  them,  may  venture  to  love  and  refped. 

Whoever  has  taken  the  pains  to  inveftigate  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  examine  atten- 
tively thofe  circumftances  upon  which  human  hap-^ 
pinefs  depends,  muft  know  how  neceffary  it  is  to 
happinefs,  that  the  mind  fhould  have  fome  objeft 
upon  which  to  place  its  more  tender  aflPeftions — 
fomething  to  love, — to  cherilh,— to  efteem, — to 
refpeft, — and  to  venerate  \  and  thefe  refources  are 
never  fb  neceffary  as  in  the  hour  of  adverfity  and 
difcouragement,  where  no  ray  of  hope  is  left  to 
cheer  the  pfofpcft,  and  ftimulate  to  frefli  exertion. 

The  lot  of  the  Poor,  particularly  of  thofe  who, 
from  eafy  circumftances  and  a  reputable  ftation  in 
fociety,  are  reduced  by  misfortunes,  or  c^preffion^ 
to  become  a  burthen  on  the  PubliCj  is  truly  deplo* 
rable,  after  ail  that  can  be  done  for  them: — and  were 
we  ferioully  to  confider  their  fituation,  I  am  fure 
we  fhould  think  that  we  could  never  do  too  much 
to  alleviate  their  fuSerings,  and  foothe  the  anguilh 
of  wounds  which  can  never  be  healed. 

For  the  common  misfortunes  of  life,  hope  is  a  fove^^ 
reign  remedy.  But  what  remedy  can  be  applied  to 
evils,  which  involve  even  the  lofs  of  hope  itfelf  ? 
and  what  caq  thofe  have  to  hope,  who  are  feparated 

and 
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and  cut  off  from  fociety,  and  for  ever  excluded 
from  all  (hare  in  the  affairs  of  men  ?  To  them,  ho- 
nours ;— diftin^ons ;— praife;— and  even  property 
itfelf ; — all  thofe  objedls  of  laudable  ambition  which 
fo  powerfully  excite  the  aftivity  of  men  in  civil  fo- 
dety,  and  contribute  fo  effentially  to  happinefs,  by 
filling  the  mind  with  pleafing  profpe£ts  of  future 
enjoyments,  are  but  empty  names  ;  or  rather,  they 
are  fubjeds  of  never-ceaiing  regret  and  difcontent. 

That  gloom  muff  indeed  be  dreadful,  which  over- 
ipreads  the  mind,  when  hope^  that  bright  luminary 
of  the  foul,  which  enlightens  and  cheers  it,  and 
excites  and  calls  forth  into  a^on  all  its  bed  facul- 
ties, has  difappeared !    .. 

There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who,  from  their  indo- 
lence or  extravagance,  or  other  vicious  habits,  fall 
into  poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  become  a  burthen  on 
the  public,  who  are  fo  vile  and  degenerate  as  not  to 
feel  the  wretchednefs  of  their  fituation.  But  thefe 
are  miferable  objefts,  which  the  truly  benevolent  will 
regard  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  compaOion  ; — they 
muit  be  very  unhappy,  for  they  are  very  vicious;  and 
nothing  fhould  be  omitted,  that  can  tend  to  reclaim 
them; — ^but  nothing  will  tend  fo  powerfully  to 
reform  them,  as  kind  ufage  from  the  hands  of 
perfons  they  muff  learn  to  love  and  torefped  at  the 
fame  time. 

If  I  am  too  prolix  upon  this  head,  I  am  forry  for 
it.  It  is  a  ftrong  conviftion  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  fubjed,  which  carries  me  away,  and 
makes  me,  perhaps,  tirefome,  where  I  would  wifh 
mod  to  avoid  it.  The  care  of  the  Poor,  however, 
I  mud  confider  as  a  matter  of  very  ferious  import- 
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ance.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
iacred  duties  impofed  upon  men  in  a  ftate  of  civil 
fodety ;— one  of  thofe  duties  impofed  immediatdy 
by  the  hand  of  God  himfelf,  and  of  which  the  ne* 
gle&  never  goes  unpunilhed. 

What  I  have  faid  refpeding  the  necefiary  qua« 
liBcations  of  thofe  employed  in  talung  care  of 
the  Poor,  I  hope  will  not  deter  well*difpofed  per* 
fons,  who  are  willing  to  ailift  in  fo  ufeful  an  un* 
dertaking,  from  coming  forward  with  pr<^fitions 
for  the  inititution  bf  public  Eftablifhments  for  that 
purpofe;  or  from  offering  themfelves  candidates 
for  employments  in  the  management  of  fuch  £ila« 
bliihments.  The  qualifications  pointed  out,  inte* 
grity,  and  a  gentle  and  humane  difpofition,— *ho- 
nefty,  and  a  good  heart ;-— are  fuch  as  any  one  may 
boldly  lay  claim  to,  without  fear  of  being  taxed 
with  vanity  or  oftentation. — And  if  individuals  in 
private  flations,  on  any  occafion  are  called  upon  to 
lay  afide  their  bafhfulnefs  and  mddeft  diffidence, 
and  come  forward  into  public  view,  it  muft  furely 
be,  when  by  then*  exertions  they  can  eflendally 
contribute  to  promote  meafures  which  are  cal- 
culated to  increafe  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
fociety. 

It  is  a  vulgar  faying,  that,  %vbat  is  everjbodfs 
buftnefs^  is  wAodfs  bufinefs  ;  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  many  fchemes,  evidently  intended  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  have  been  neglected,  merely  becauie  no- 
body could  be  prevailed  on  to  ftand  forward  and  be 
the  firll  to  adopt  them.  This  doubtlefs  has  been 
the  cafe  in  regard  to  many  judicious  and  well* 
arranged  propofals  for  providing  for  the  Poor ;  and 
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viSX  probably  be  fo  again.  I  ihall  endeaTour^ 
however,  to  (how,  that  though  in  undertakings  in 
which  the  general  welfare  of  fodety  is  concerned^ 
peribns  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  called  upon 
to  give  them  their  fupport,  yet,  in  the  introduSim 
of  fuch  meafiires  as  are  here  reconunended,—- a 
fcheme  of  providing  for  the  Poor, «— there  are  many 
who,  by  their  rank  and  peculiar  fituations,  are 
clearly  pointed  out  as  the  moil  proper  to  take*  up 
the  bufinefs  at  its  commencement,  and  bring  it  for- 
ward to  maturity;  as  well  as  to  take  an  adive  part 
in  the  dire&ion  and  management  of  fuch  an  infti* 
tudon  after  it  has  been  dlabhihed:  and  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  nature  and  the  end  of  the  under* 
taking  evidently  point  out  the  perfons  who  are 
more  particularly  called  upon  to  fet  an  example  on 
fiich  an  occafion. 

If  die  care  of  the  Poor  be  an  obje£t  of  great 
national  importance,— if  it  be  infeparably  conned- 
ed  with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  fodety,  and 
with  the  glory  and  profperity  of  the  ftate;-*if  the 
advantages  which  indi^uals  fliare  in  the  public 
wel&reare  in  proportion  to  the  capital  they  have  at 
ftake  in  this  great  national  iund-*that  is  to  fay,  in 
proportion  to  thdr  rank,  property,  and  connexions, 
or  general  influence;*— as  it  is  juft  that  every  one 
ihould  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
he  receives;  it  is  evident  who  ought  to  be  the  firft 
to  come  forward  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 

But  it  is  not  merdy  on  account  of  the  fuperior 
intereft  they  have  in  the  public  welfare,  that  perfons 
of  high  rank  and  great  property,  and  fuch  as 
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occupy  placet  of  importance  in  the  govemmeDt,  aire 
bound  to  fujqxm  meafures  calculated  to  relieve  the 
diftrefles  (^  the  Poor ;— there  is  ftiU  another  drcum- 
ftance  which  renders  it  indifpenlably  neceflary  that 
they  fliould  take  an  adire  part  in  fuch  meafures^ 
suid  that  is,  the  influence  which  their  example  mud 
have  upcMi  others. 

It  is  impoffible  to  prevent  the  bulk  of  mankind 
from  being  fwayed  by  the  example  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  taught  to  look  up  as  their  fupe« 
rk>rs ;  it  behoves,  therefore,  all  who  enjoy  fuch  high 
privileges,  to  employ  all  the  influence  which  their 
rank  and  fortune  give  them,  to  promote  the  publ|^ 
good.  And  this  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a  dut)*: 
of  a  peculiar  kind; — a  perfenal  fervice  attached  to 
the  ilation  they  hold  in  fociety,  and  which  cannot 
be  commuted. 

But  if  the  obligations  which  perfons  of  rank 
and  property  are  under,  to  fupport  meafures  de- 
figned  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  are  fo  binding, 
how  much  more  fo  muft  they  be  upon  thofe  who 
have  taken  upon  themfelves  the  (acred  oflke  of  pub- 
lic teachers  of  virtue  and  morality ; — the  Miniilers 
of  a  mod  holy  religion  ;-*a  religion  whofe  firft  pre- 
cepts inculcate  charity  and  univerfal  benevolence, 
and  whofe  great  object  is,  unqueflionably,  the  peace> 
order,  and  happinefs  of  fociety. 

If  there  be  any  whofe  peculiar  province  it  is  to 
feek  for  objects  in  diftrefs  and  want,  and  adminiiler 
to  them  relief;— if  there  be  any  who  are  bound  by 
the  indifpenfable  duties  of  their  profeflion  to  encou- 
rage by  every   means  in   their  power,   and  more 
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^^dally  by  example,  the  general  practice  of  cha*" 
rity;  it  is,  doubtlefs,  the  Minifters  of  the  gofpel* 
And  fuch  is  their  influence  in  fociety,  arifing  from 
the  nature  of  their  of&ce,  that  their  example  is  a 
miatter  of  very/erious  importance. 

Little  perftiafion,  I  fliould  hope»  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  induce  the  clergy,  in  any  country,  to  give 
thdr  cordnil  and  active  affiftance  in  relieving  the 
diftrefles  of  the  Poor,  and  providing  for  their  com<> 
fort  and  happinefs,  by  introducing  order  and  ufeful 
induftry  among  them% 

Another  clafs  of  men,  who  from  the  ftation  they 
hold  in  fodety,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  may  be  highly  ufeful  in  carrying  into 
effeft  fuch  an  undertaking,  are  the  civil  magiftrates; 
and,  however  a  committee  for  the  government 
and  diredion  of  an  Eflabliihment  for  the  Poor  may 
in  other  refpeds  be  compofed,  I  am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Chief  Mag(/irate  of  the  town,  or  dty, 
where  fuch  an  Eftabliihment  is  formed,  ought 
always  to  be  one  of  its  members.  The  Clergyman 
K>i  the  i^ace  who  is  higheft  in  rank  or  dignity 
ought,  likewife,  to  be  another;  and  if  he  be  a 
Biihop,  or  Archbilhop,  his  affiftance  is  the  more 
indifpenfable. 

But  as  perfons  who  hold  offices  of  great  truft 
and  importance  in  the  church,  as  well  as  under  the 
civil  government,  may  be  fo  much  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  their  ftations,  as  not  to  have  fuffident  lei- 
fure  to  attend  to  other  matters ;  it  may  be  neceiTary , 
when  fuch  diflinguifhed  perfons  lend  their  affift- 
ance in  the  management  of  an  Efbblifhment  for 
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the  relief  of  the  Poor,  that  each  of  them  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  with  them  a  perfon  of  his  own 
choice  into  the  committee,  to  affift  him  in   the 
bufmefs.     The  Biihop,  for  initance,  may   bring 
his  chaplain; — the    Magiilrate,    his    clerk j — the 
Nobleman,  or   private  gentleman,    his   fon,    or 
friend,  &c.     But  in  fmall  towns,  of  two  or  three 
pariflies,  and  particularly  in  country-towns   and 
villages,  which  do  not  confift  of  more  than  one  or 
two  pariflies,  as  the  details  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Poor  in  fuch  communiti^ 
cannot  be  estenfive,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  manage  the  bufineis  without   aififtp 
ants*     And  indeed  in  all  cafes,  even  in  great  cities, 
when  a  general  Eftablifliment  for  the  Poor  is  formed 
Upon  a  good  plan,  the  details  of  the  executive 
and  more  laborious  parts  of  the  management  of  it 
wilt  be  fo  divided  among  the  commif&ries  of  the 
dKtriAs,  that  the  members  of  the  fupreme  commit- 
tee will  have  little  more  to  do  than  juft  to  hold  the 
reins,  and  dired  the  movement  of  the  machine. 
Care  muft  however  be  taken  to  preferve  the  moft 
perfeft  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  all  its  parts, 
ctherwife  coniulion  muft  enfue;  hence  the   necef- 
fity  of  directing  the  whole  from  one  center* 

As  the  infpeftion  of  the  Poor  ;«-*  the  care  of 
them  when  they  are  fick;~the  diftribution  of  the 
fums  granted  in  alms  for  their  fupport;~the  fur- 
nilhing  them  with  clothes;— and  the  coUeftion  of 
the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  the  inhabitants,— will 
be  performed  by  the  commiflfaries  of  the  diftrifts, 
and  their  affiftants;— -and  as  all  the  details  relative 
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to  pTing  employment  to  the  Poor,  and  feeding 
them,  may  be  managed  by  particular  fubordinate 
committees,  appointed  for  thofe  purpofes,  the 
current  bufmefs  of  the  fupreme  committee  will 
amount  to  little  more  than  the  exercife  of  a  general 
fuperintendance. 

This  committee,  it  is  true,  muft  determine  upon 
^  demands  from  the  Poor  who  apply  for  aififtance; 
but  as  every  fuch  demand  will  be  accompanied 
with  the  moft  particular  account  of  the  circum* 
ftances  of  the  petitioner,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  afliftance  neceflary  to  his  rejief, 
certified  by  the  commifiary  of  the  diftrift  in  which 
the  petitioner  refides,— and  alfo  by  the  parochial 
committee,  where  fuch  are  eftablifhed, — the  mat- 
ter will  be  fo  prepared  and  digefted,  that  the 
members  of  the  fupreme  committee  will  have  very 
little  trouble  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  afliftance  to  be  granted. 

This  afliftance  will  confift— in  a  certain  fum  to 
be  given  weekly  in  alms  to  the  petitioner,  by  the 
commiflary  of  the  diftrift,  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Inftitution; — in  an  allowance  of  bread  only;— 
in  a  prefent  of  certain  articles  of  clothing,  which 
will  be  fpedfied; — or,  perhaps,  merely  in  an  order 
for  being  fumiflied  with  food,  clothing,  or  fuel, 
from  the  public  kitchens  or  magazines  of  the 
Eftablifhment,  at  the  prime  cqft  of  thofe  articles, 
as  an  ajfiftance  to  the  petitioner,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  necej/ity  of  his  becoming  a  burthen  on  tht 
Public. 
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The  manner  laftmenticH:iedof  aflifting  the  BDor,--^ 
that  of  furnifhing  them  viatfa  the  necefiaries  of  life  at 
lower  prices  than  thofe  at  which  they  are  fold  in  the 
public,  markets,  is  a  matter  of  fuch  importance, 
that  I  ihall  take  occafion  to  treat  of  it  more  fully 
hereafter. 

With  refped  to  the  petitions  prefented  to  the 
committee;— -whatever  be  the  afliftance  demanded, 
the  petition  received  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  duplicate;  to  the  end  that,  the  decifion  of  the  com* 
mittee  being  entered  upon  the  duplicate,  as  well  a$ 
upon  the  original,  and  the  duplicate  f<?nt  back  to  the 
commiiTary  of  the  diftrid,  the  bufmefs  piay  be 
liniihed  with  the  leait  trouble  poffible;  and  even 
without  the  neceility  of  any  more  formal  order  re- 
lative to  the  matter  being  given  by  the  committee^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  utility  of 
printed  formsy  for  petitions,  returns,  &c.  in  carrying 
on  the  bulinefs  of  an  Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor,  and 
(  would  again  molt  eameftly  recommend  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  them.  Thof<;  who  have  not  had  expe* 
rience  in  fuch  matters,  can  have  no  idea  how  much 
they  contribute  to  preferve  order,  and  facilitate  and 
escpedite  bufinefs.  To  the  general  intro^u&ion 
pf  them  in  the  management  of  the  affs^s  of  the 
Inftitution  for  the  Poor  at  Mynich,  I  attribute, 
more  than  to  ^ny  thing  elfe,  th^  p^rfed;  order 
which  has  continued  to  r^gn  throughout  every 
part  of  that  extenfive  Eftablifliment,  from  its  firlJt 
eziftence  to  the  prefent  moment. 

In  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  that  Eftabliih- 
ment,  printed  forms  or  blanks  are  ufed,  not  only 
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for  petitions;— returns; — lifts  of  the  Poor;— de- 
fcriptions  of  the  Poor; — lifts  of  the  inhabitants  ;— 
lifts  of  fubfcribers  to  the  fupport  of  the  Poor;-»- 
orders  upon  the  banker  or  treafurer  of  the  Infti- 
tution; — but  alfo  for  the  reports  of  the  monthly 
collections  made  by  the  commiflaries  of  diftrifts ;  — - 
the  accounts  fent  in  by  the  commiflaries,  of  the 
extraordinary  expences  incurred  in  affording  affift- 
ance  to  thofe  who  ftand  in  need  of  immediate 
relief;— the  banker's  receipts;— and  even  the  books 
in  which  are  kept  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Eftabliftiment, 

In  regard  to  the  proper  forms  for  thefe  blanks; 
as  they  muft  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  lo- 
cal drcumftances,  no  general  dire^ions  can  be 
given,  other  than,  in  all  cafes,  the  (horteft  forms 
that  can  be  drawn  up,  confiftent  with  perfpicuity^ 
are  recommended;  and  that  the  fubjed-matter  of 
each  particular  or  fmgle  return,  may  be  fo  difpo- 
fed  as  to  be  eafily  transferred  to  fuch  general  ta- 
bles, or  general  accounts,  as  the  nature  of  the  re- 
turn and  other  circumftances  may  require.  Care 
ihould  likewife  be  taken  to  make  them  of  fuch  a 
fotm^Jbape,  and  dimenfion,  that  they  may  be  regu- 
larly folded  up,  and  docketed,  in  order  to  their 
being  preferved  among  the  public  records  of  the 
Jnftitution, 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Cf  the  Neceffitj  of  effe&ual  Meafures  for  intro-^ 
dtuing  a  Spirit  rf  Indufiry  among  tie  Poor  in 
forming  an  EJldbUfbmpnt  for  their  Relief  and 
Sttffort.-^Of  the  Means  which  may  be  tfedf^ 
tbitt  Pttrpofe;  and  for  fetting  on  foot  a  Scheme 
for  forming  an  EJiablifbment for  feeding  the  Poor. 

A  N  objeft  of  the  very  firft  importance  in  fbrm- 
""-  ing  an  Eftabliihment  for  the  relief  and  fup* 
port  of  the  Poor,  is  to  take  effedoal  meafiires  for 
iiitrodudng  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  them;  for 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  all  fums  of  money ^  or  other 
ajfijlance^  given  to  the  Poor  in  almsy  which  do  not  tend 
to  mate  them  indu/lriousy  never  can  fail  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency,  and  to  operate  as  an  encotin^ 
ment  to  idlenefs  and  immorality  ^ 

And  as  the  merit  of  an  action  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  good  it  produces,  the  chanty  of  a  nation 
ought  not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  millions  which 
are  paid  in  Poor's  taxes,  but  by  the  pains  which 
are  taken  to  fee  that  the  fums  raifed  are  prap^ly 
applied. 

As  the  providing  ufeful  employment  for  the 
Poor,   and  rendering  them  induflrious,   is,  and 
ever  has  been,  a  great  dcfideratxm  in  political  eco- 
nomy. 
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nomy,  it  may  be  proper  to  enlarge  al  little  here, 
upon  that  interefting  fubje£l. 

The  great  miftake  conunitted  in  moft  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  fpirit 
of  induftry,  where,  habits  of  idlenefs  have  prevadled, 
has  been  the  too  frequent  and  improper  ufe  of ' 
coercive  meafures,  by  which  the  perfons  to  be 
rechdmed  have  commonly  been  offended  and  tho- 
roughly difgufted  at  the  very  out-fet.— Force  will 
not  do  it.— Addrefs,  not  force,  muft  be  ufed  on 
thofe  occafions. 

The  children  in  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Mu- 
nichy  who,  being  placed  upon  elevated  feats  round 
the  halls  where  other  children  worked,  were  made 
to  be  idle  fpedators  of  that  amufing  fcene,  cried 
moft  bitterly  when  their  requeft  to  be  permitted  to 
defcend  from  their  places,  and  mix  in  that  bufy 
crowd,  was  refiifed;— but  they  would,  moil  pro- 
bably, have  cried  dill  more,  had  they  been  ts^en 
abruptly  from  their  play  zad  forced  to  work. 

**  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth;"— 
and  thofe  who  undertake  to  dired  them,  ought  ever 
to  bear  in  mind  that  important  truth. 

That  impatience  of  control,  and  jealoufy  and 
obftinate  perfeverance  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  perfonal  liberty  and  independence,  which  fo 
ftr(X^ly  mark  the  human  charader  in  all  the  ftages 
of  life,  muft  be  managed  with  great  caution  and 
addrefs,  by  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  doing  good;  — 
or,  indeed,  of  doing  any  thing  effectually  with 
mankind. 

It  has  often  been  £dd,  that  the  Poor  are  vicious 
and  profligate,  and  that  therefore  nothing  but  force 

L  will 
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will  anfwer  to  make  them  obedietit,  and  keep  them 
in  order; — but,  I  fhould  fay,  that  becaufe  the  Poof 
are  vicious  and  profligate,  it  is  fo  much  the  more 
neceffary  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  force  in  the 
management  of  them,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
rebellious  and  incorrigible. 

Thofe  who  are  employed  to  take  up  and  tame 
the  wild  horfes  belonging  to  the  Eleftor  Palatine, 
which  are  bred  in  the  foreft  near  Dufleldorf,  never 
ufe  force  in  reclaiming  that  noble  animal,  and  mak- 
ing  him  docile  and  obedient.     They  begin  with 
making  a  great  circuit,  in  order  to  approach  him; 
and  rather  decoy  than  force  him  into  the  fituation 
in  which  they  wifli  to  bring  him,  and  ever  after* 
wards  treat  him   with   the  greateft  kindnefs;   it 
having  been  found  by  experience,  that  iU*ulage 
feldom  fails  to  make  him  **  a  man-hater,''  un* 
tameable,  and  incorrigibly  vicious.— It  may^  per* 
haps,  be  thought  fanciful  and  trifling,  but  the  £i£t 
really  is,  that  an  attention    to  the  means    ufed 
by  thefe  people  to  gain  the  confidence  oS.  thofe 
animals,  and   teach  them  to  like   their   keepers^ 
their  flables,  and  their  mangers,  fuggefted  to  me 
many  ideas  which    I   afterwards   put    in  execu* 
tion  with  great  fuccefs,  in  reclaiming  thofe  aban- 
doned and  ferocious  animals    in  human  (hape, 
which    I  undertook   to  tame   and  render  gentle 
and  docile. 

It  is  however  neceiTary  in  every  attempt  to  intnK 
ducc  a  fpirit  of  order  and  induftry  among  the  idle 
and  profligate,  not  merely  to  avoid  all  harih  and 
ofFenfive  treatment,  which,  as  has  already  been 
obferved,  could  only  ferve  to  irritate  them  and  ren* 

der 
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der  them  (till  more  vicious  and  obftinate,  but  it  is 
alfo  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  do  eva-y  thing  that 
can  be  deviled  to  encourage  and  reward  every 
fymptom  of  reformation. 

It  will  likewife  be  neceflary  fometimes  to  punilh 
the  obftinate;  but  recourie  ihould  never  be  had  to 
puniflmients  till  good  ufage  has  firft  been  fairly 
tried  and  found  to  be  ineffedhiaL  The  delinquait 
muil  be  made  to  fee  that  he  has  deferved  the  pu- 
nifhmenty  and  when  it  is  infjided,  care  ihould  be 
taken  to  make  him  feel  it.  But  in  order  that  the 
punifhment  may  have  the  effeds  intended^  and  not 
ferve  to  irritate  the  perfoil  punifhed,  and  excite  per- 
Ibnal  hatred  and  revenge,  inftead  of  difpofing  the 
mind  to  ferious  reflexion,  it  muft  be  adminiftered 
in  the  moft  folemn  znA  laoii  difpqffionate  manner; 
and  it  muft  be  continued  no  longer  than  till  tht^rfi 
dawn  of  reformation  appears. 

How  much  prudence  and  caution  are  neceflary 
in  difpenfing  rewards  and  punifhmcnts; — and  yet—* 
how  little  attention  is  in  general  paid  to  thofe  im« 
portant  tranfa£lions ! 

Rewards  and  Puntfhtnents  are  the  only  means  by 

which  mankind  can  be  controlled  and  dire&ed; 

and  yet,  how  often  do  we  fee  them  difpenfed  in  the 

moft  carelefs— moft  imprudent— and  moft  impro- 

per  manner ! — how  often  arc  they  confounded ! — 

how  often  mifapplied! — and  how  often  do  we  fee 

them  made  the  inftruments  of  gratifymg  the  moft 

fordid  private  paffions ! 
To  the  improper  ufe  of  them  may  be  attributed 

all  the  diforders  of  civil  fociety. — To  the  improper 

I.  2  or 
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or  carelefs  ufe  of  them  may^  mod  unqueftionabtyi 
be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  poverty,  mifery, 
and  mendicity  in  mod  countries,  and  particularly 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  healthfulnefs  and  mild" 
nefs  of  the  climate  —the  fertility  of  the  foil — the 
abundance  of  fuel — the  numerous  and  flourifliing 
manufaftures— the  extenfive  commerce — and  the 
millions  of  acres  of  wafte  lands  which  ftill  remain 
to  be  cultivated,  fumilh  the  means  of  giving  ufefiil 
employment  to  all  its  inhabitants,  and  even  to  a 
much  more  numerous  population. 

But  if  inftead  of  encouraging  the  laudable  exer- 
tions of  ufeful  induftry,  and  aflifting  and  relieving 
the  imfortunate  and  the  infirm --(the  only  real  ob- 
je&s  of  charity ,)— the  means  defigned  for  thofe  pur- 
pofes  are  fo  mifapplied  as  to  operate  as  rewards  to 
idlenefs  and  inunorality,  the  greater  the  fums  are 
which  are  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  more  numerous  will  that  clafs  become, 
and  the  greater  will  be  their  profligacy,  their  info* 
knee,  and  their  ihamelefs  and  clamorous  impor- 
tunity. 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  man,  a  natural 
propenfity  to  floth  and  indolence ;  and  though  ha« 
bits  of  induftry,— like  all  habits,— may  render  thofe 
exertions  eafy  and  pleafant  which  at  firft  are  pain< 
ful  and  irkfome,  yet  no  perfon,  in  any  fituadon, 
ever  chofe  labour  merely  for  its  own  fake.  It  i^ 
always  the  appreheniion  of  fome  greater  evil,— or 
the  hope  of  fome  enjoyment,  by  which  mankifld 
are  compelled  or  allured,  when  they  take  to  induf* 
trious  purfuits. 

In 
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In  the  rude  ftate  of  favage  nature  the  wants  of 
men  are  few,  and  thefe  may  all  be  eafiiy  fupplied 
mthout  the  commiflion  of  any  crime;  confequently 
induftry,  under  fuch  circumftances,  is  not  neceflary, 
nor  can  indolence  be  jufUy  confidered  as  a  vice; 
but  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  where  population  is 
great,  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence  not  to  be  had 
v^ithout  labour,  or  without  defrauding  others  of 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  idlenefs  becomes  a 
crime  of  the  moft  fatal  tendency,  and  confequently 
of  the  moft  heinous  nature;  and  every  means  (hould 
be  ufed  to  difcountenance,  puniih,  and  prevent  it. 

And  we  fee  that  Providence,  ever  attentive  to 
provide  remedies  for  the  diforders  which  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety  occafions  in  the  world,  has  provided 
for  idlenefs — as  foon  as  the  condition  of  fociety 
renders  it  a  vice,  but  not  before— a  punifhment 
every  way  fuited  to  its  nature,  and  calculated  to 
prevent  its  prevalency  and  pernicious  confequences: 
—This  is  want^ — and  a  moft  efficacious  remedy 
it  is  for  the  evil, — when  the  wifdorn  of  man  does 
not  interfere  to  counterafl  it,  and  prevent  its  falu- 
cary  effects. 

But  referving  the  farther  inveftigation  of  this 
part  of  my  fubjeft— that  refpefting  the  means  to  be 
ufed  for  encouraging  induftry— to  fome  future 
opportunity,  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  fhow,  in  a 
few  words,  how,  under  the  moft  unfavourable  dr- 
cumftances,  an  arrangement  for  putting  an  end  to 
mendicity,  and  introducing  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
among  the  Poor,  might  be  introduced  and  carried 
into  execution, 

L3  If 
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If  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  great  circuit,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  my  objeft,  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  where  a  vaft  weight  is  to  be  raifed  by  human 
means,  a  variety  of  machinery  muft  neceflarily  be 
provided ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  bringing  all  the 
different  powers  employed  to  aft  together  to  the 
fame  end,  that  the  purpofe  in  view  can  be  at- 
tait^d.  It  will  likewife  be  remembered,  that  as  no 
mechanical  power  can  be  made  to  aft  without  a 
force  be  applied  to  it  fuiEcient  to  overcome  the 
refiftance,  not  only  of  the  vis  inertia^  but  alfo  of 
friction,  fo  no  moral  agent  can  be  brought  to  ad 
to  any  given  end  without  fufficient  motives ;  that  is 
to  lay,  without  fuch  motives  as  the  per/on  who  is 
to  ad  may  deem  fufficient,  not  only  to  [decide  his 
opinioUy^but  alfo  to  overcome  his  indolence. 

The  objedk  propofed,— the  relief  of  the  Poor> 
and  the  providing  for  their  future  comfort  and 
happinefs,  by  introducing  among  them  a  fpirit  of 
order  and  induftry,  is  fuch  as  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  every  well-difpofed  perfon. 
—But  I  will  fuppofe,  that  a  bare  conviftion  of  the 
utility  of  the  meafure  is  not  fufficient  alone  to 
overcome  the  indolence  of  the  Public,  and  induce 
them  to  engage  actively  in  the  undertaking;— yet 
as  people  are  at  all  times,  and  in  all  fituations, 
ready  enough  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  their  in* 
tereft,  if,  in  bringing  forward  a  fcheme  of  pubUc 
udlity,  the  proper  means  be  ufed  to  render  it  fo 
interefting  as  to  awaken  the  curiofity^  and  fix  the 
attention,  of  the  Public,  no  doubts  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  poffibility  of  carr)  ing  it  into  effect. 

hi 
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In  aiaraDgixig  fuch  a  plan,  and  laying  it  before 
the  Public,  no  fioiall  degree  of  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  particularly  of  the  various  means  of  act- 
ing on  them,  'which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
different  ftages  of  civilization,  or  rather  of  the 
political  refinement  and  corruption  of  ibciety, 
would,  in  moft  <:afe$,  be  indi%»enfably  neceflaryj 
but  with  that  knowledge,  and  a  good  ftiare  of  3c;al, 
addrefs,  prudence,  and  perfeverance,  there  are  few 
fchemes,  in  which  an  honeft  man  would  wifh  to  be 
concerned,  that  might  not  be  carried  into  execution 
in  any  country. 

In  fuch  a  city  as  London,  where  there  is  great 
wealth; — public  fpirit;-*^enterpri^;^and  zeal  for 
improvement;  little  more,  I  flatter  myfelf,  would 
be  neceflary  to  engage  all  ranks  to  unite  in  carrying 
into  effed  fuch  a  fcheme,  than  to  fliow  its  public 
utility;  and,  above  all,  to  prove  that  there  is  no  job 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  advifable,  in  fubmitting 
to  the  PubKc,  Propofals  for  forming  fuch  an  Efta- 
blilhment,  to  fliow  that  thofe  who  are  invited  to 
affift  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  would  not 
only  derive  from  it  much  pleafure  and  fatisfaftioh, 
but  alfo  many  real  advantages;  for  too  much 
pains  can  never  be  taken  to  intereft  the  Public 
individually,  and  diredly,  in  the  fuccefs  of  mea- 
fures  tending  to  promote  the  general  good  of 
fociety. 

The  following  Propofds,  which  I  will  fuppofe 
to  be  made  by  fome  perfon  of  known  and  refped- 
able  character,  who  has  courage  enough  to  engage 

L  4  in 
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in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking,  will  fliow  my  ideas 
upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  cleared  manner.— Whe- 
ther they  are  well  founded,  muft  be  left  to  the 
reader  to  determine.— As  to  myfelf,  I  am  fo  much 
perfuaded  that  the  fcheme  here  propofed,  by  way 
of  example,  and  merely  for  illuftration,  might  be 
executed,  that,  had  I  time  for  the  undertaking, 
(which  I  have  not,)  I  fliould  not  hefitate  to  engage 
in  it. 


"PROPOSALS 

"  FOR    FORMING    BY    PRIVATE    SUBSCRIPTIOK, 

A  N 

"ESTABLISHMENT 

"  For    feeding   the  Poor,  and   giving    them   ufeful 

**  Employment; 

"  And  alfo  for  farnilhing  Food  at  a  cheap  Rate  to  others  who 
"  may  ftaod  in  need  of  fuch  Affiftance.  Conneded  with  an 
'*  Ikstxtution  for  introducing,  and  bringing  forward  into 
**  general  Ufe,  new  Inventions  and  Inprovenients»  partico- 
'*  larly  fuch  at  rdate  to  the  Management  of  Httu  and  the 
"  faying  of  Futl;  and  to  varioas  other  mechanical  Con- 
"  trivances  by  which  DomiftU  Comfort  and  Ecomo^j  may  be 
*'  promoted. 

<<  Submitted  to  the  Pnblic, 

**  By  A.  B. 
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The    Author    of  thefe    Propoials    declares 
folemnly,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that 
*'  he  has  no  interefted  view  whatever  in  making 

"  thefe 
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^  thefe  Ptopofals;  but  is  actuated  merely  and 
^*  (imply  by  a  defire  to  do  good,  and  promote  the 
^^  happinds  and  profperity  of  fociety,  and  the 
^^  honour  and  reputation  of  his  country. — That  he 
*^  never  ynH  demand,  acccept,  or  receive  any  pay  or 
^  other  recompence  or  reward  of  any  kind  what* 
^^  ever  from  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  his  fervices 
^^  or  trouble,  in  carrying  into  execution  the  pro* 
^^  pofed  fcheme,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  for  any  thing 
*^  he  may  do  or  perform  in  future  relating  to  it^  or 
*^  to  any  of  its  details  or  concerns. 

^^  And,  moreover,  that  he  never  will  avail  him* 
^  felf  of  any  opportunities  that  may  oflfer  in  the 
^^  execution  of  the  plan  propofisd,  for  deriving 
^  profit,  emolument,  or  advantage  of  any  kind, 
^'  either  for  himfelf,  his  friends,  or  coonedions;-^ 
*^  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  be  will  take  upon 
^  himfelf  to  be  perfonally  rdponfible  to  the  Public, 
*^  and  more  immediately  to  the  Subfcribers  to  this 
^  Undertaking,  that  no  per/on  Ihall  Jlnd  means  to 
^*  make  a  job  of  the  propofed  Eftahlifhment,  or  of 
^^  any  of  the  details  of  its  execution,  or  of  its 
«(  management,  as  long  as  the  Author  of  thefe 
^^  Propofals  remains  charged  with  its  diredion. 

^  With  refped  to  the  particular  objeds  and 
*^  extent  of  the  propofed  Eftahlifhment,  thefe  may 
**  be  feen  by  the  account  which  is  given  of  them 
^'  at  the  head  of  thefe  Propo&ls;  and  as  [to  their 
<<  utility,  there  can  be  no  doubts.  They  certainly 
^'  muft  tend  very  powerfully  to  promote  the  com- 
^^  fort,  happinefs,  and  profperity  of  fociety,  and 
^  will  do  honour  to  the  nation,  as^  well  a3  to  thofe 

<(  individuals 
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'^  individuals  who  may  contribute  to  carry  tfaem 
**  into  execution. 

*'  With  regard  to  the^poffibility  of  carrying  into 
*'  eflPect  the  propofed  fcheme; — the  facility  with 
^^  which  this  may  be  done,  will  be  evident  when 
^^  the  method  of-  doing  h,  which  will  now  be 
^  pointed  out,  is  duly  confidered. 

^  As  foon  as  a  fum  ihall  be  fubfcribed  fuffident 
*^  for  the  purpofes  intended,  the  Author  of  thefe 
^  Propels  will,  by  letters,  requeft  a  meeting  of 
<'  the  twemy-five  perfons  who  fliall  ftand  higheft  on 
«'  the  lift  of  fubfcribeiB,  for  the  porpofe  of  ezamin- 
^^  !i^  the  fubfcription-lifts,  and  of  appointing,  by 
**  ballot,  a  committee,  compofed  of  five  peribns, 
^<  fldlled  in  the  details  of  building,  and  in  ac* 
^  counts,  to  colled  the  fuhfcriptions,  and  to 
<*  foperintend  the  execution  of  the  plan.-^This 
^*  committee,  which  will  be  chofen  from  asMng 
^^  the  fubfcribers  at  large,  will  be  authorized  and 
*'  dire^d,  to  examine  all  the  works  that  will  be 
<*  neceflary  in  forming  the  Eftablifhment,  and  fee 
^  that  they  are  properly  performed,  and  at  rea* 
^^  fonable  prices;-^ to  examine  and  approve  of  all 
"  contrafts  for  work,  or  for  materials;— to  cxa- 
^^  mine  and  check  all  accounts  of  expenditures  of 
^^  every  kind,  in  the  execution  of  the  plan}— and 
<«  to  give  orders  for  all  payments. 

^^  The  general  arrangement  of  the  Eftabliih- 
^^  ment,  and  of  all  its  details,  will  be  left  to  the 
*•  Author  of  thefe  Propofals;  who  ^lU  be  refpon- 
•*  fible  for  their  fuccefs. — ^He  engages,  however, 
**  in  the  profecution  of  this  bufmds,  to  adhere 

"  faithfullv 
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faithfully  to  the  plan  here  pr<^x»fed,  and  never  to 
depart  from  it  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
**  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  fpot  fe)r  ercfly 
*^  ing  this  Eflablifhment,  a  place  will  be  chofen 
^  within  the  limits  of  the  town^  and  in  as  conv&^ 
^^  nient  and  central  a  fituation  as  poilible,  where 
^^  ground  enough  for  the  purpofe  is  to  be  had 
**  at  a  reafonabk  price  *.-^The  agreement  for 
^^  the  purchafe,  or  hire  of  this  ground,  and  of 
**  the  buildings,  if  there  be  any  on  it,  will,  like 
^'  aU  other  bargains  and  oontrads,  be  fubmitted 
^^  to  the  committee  for  their  approbation  and 
^^  ratification^ 

The  order  in  whidi  it  is  propofed  to  carry 
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into  execution  the  different  parts  of  the  fcbeme 
'*  is  as  follows:— -Firfl,  to  eftabliih  a  public  kitchen 
^^  for  fumifliing  Food  to  fuch  poor  perfons  as  ihall 
"  be  recommended  by  the  fubfcribers  for  fecfa 
^  aflifbnce. 

**  This  Food  will  be  of  four  different  forts, 
namely,  No.  L  A  nourifhing  foup  compofed  of 
barley — ^peafe — potatoes,  and  bread;  feafoned 
**  with  fait,  pepper,  and  fine  herbs. — The  portion 
*^  of  this  foup,  one  pint  and  a  quarter,  weighing 
**  about  twenty  ounces^,  will  cofl  ene  penny* 

^^  No.  IL  A  rich  peajfe^-foup,  well  feafoned ;— • 
^'  with  fried  bread  j'^-Hhe  portion  (twenty  ounces) 
**  zH  two  fence. 

No.  III.  A  rich  and  nouriflnng  foup,  of  barley, 
peafe,  and  potatoes,  properly  feafoned ;— -with 


*  <*  It  will  be  beft,  if  it  be  poiTible^  to  mention  and  defcribe  the 
"  place,  in  the  Propofals."* 

«  fried 
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^^  fried  bread ;  and  two  ounces  of  boiled  bacon, 
cut  fine  and  put  into  it. — The  portion  (20  ounces) 
zlfour  pence m 

*'  No.  IV.  A  good  foup ;  with  boiled  meat  and 
potatoes  or  cabbages,  or  other  vegetables  \  with 
41b.  of  good  rye  bread,  the  portion  ^xjix  pence. 

Adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  four  fpadous  eat^ 

ing-rooms  will  be  fitted  up,  in  each  of  which  one 

only  of  the  four  different  kinds  of  Food  prqiared 

^^  in  the  kitchen  will  be  ferved. 

'^  Near  the  eating-rooms,  other  rooms  will  be 

neatly  fitted  up,  and  kept  conftantly  clean,  and 

well  wanned  ;  and  well  lighted  in  the  evening  ; 

*^  in  which  the  Poor  who  frequent  the  £ilablifli- 

ment  will  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the 

^^  day,  and  till  a  certain  hour  at  night. — They  will 

**  be  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  bring  their 

work  with  them  to  thefe  rooms  ;  and  by  degrees 

they  will  be  fumifhed  with  utenfils,  and  raw 

**  materials  for  working  for  their  own  emolument, 

by  the  Eftabliihment.     Praifes  and  rewards  will 

<^  be  bcilowed  on  thofe  who  moil  difUnguilh  them- 

felves  by  their  induilry,  and  by  their  peaceable 

and  orderly  behaviour. 

In  fitting  up  the  kitchen,  care  will  be  taken 
*'  to  introduce  every  ufeful  invention  and  im- 
^^  provement,  by  which  fuel  may  be  faved,  and 
^'  the  various  proceffes  of  cookery  facilitated,  and 
*^  rendered  lefs  expenfive  ;  and  the  whole  mecha- 
^^  nical  arrangement  will  be  made  as  complete  and 
"  perfeft  as  poffible,  in  order  that  it  may  ferve  as 
•'  a  model  for  imitation;  and  care  will  likewifc  be 

**  taken 
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**  taken  in  fitting  up  the  dining-halls,  and  other 
**  rooms  belonging  to  the  Eftablifliment,  to  intro- 
**  duce  the  moft  approved  fire-places,— ftovesj— 
flews,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  for 
heating  rooms  and  pafiages  ;— as  alfo  in  lighting 
uj>  the  houfe  to  make  ufe  of  a  variety  of  the  heft, 
moft  economical,  and  moft  beautiful  lamps ;  and 
in  fhort,  to  coUeft  together  fuch  an  affemblage  of 
ufeflil  and  elegant  inventions,  in  every  part  of  the 
Efbblifhment,  as  to  render  it  not  only  an  objeft 
of  public  curiofity,  but  alfo  of  the  moft  efTential 
and  extenfive  utility. 

And  although  it  will  not  be  pofEble  to  make 
the  Eflablifhment  fufficiently  extenfive  to  accom- 
modate all  the  Poor  of  fo  large  a  city,  yet  it 
may  eafily  be  made  large  enough  to  afford  a 
comfortable  afylum  to  a  great  number  of  dif- 
trcffed  objefts ;  and  the  interefling  and  affefting 
fcene  it  will  afford  to  fpeftators,  can  hardly  fail 
to  attraft  the  curiofity  of  the  Public ;  and  there 
is  great  reafon  to  hope  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
experiment,   and  the  evident  tendency  of  the 
meafures  adopted  to  promote  the  comfort,  hap- 
**  pinefs,  and  profperity  of  fociety,  will  induce  many 
to  exert  themfelves  in  forming  fimilar  Eftablifh- 
ments  in  other  places. — It  is  even  probable  that 
•*  the  fuccefs  which  will  attend  this  firft  effay,  (for 
**  fuccefsful  it  muft,  and  will  be,  as  care  will  be 
**  taken  to  limit  its  extent  to  the  means  fumifhed 
•*  for  carrying  it  into  execution,)  will  encourage 
^*  others,  who  do  not  put  down  their  names  upon 
*'  the  lifts  of  the  fubfcribers  at  firft,    to  follow 

"  with 
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"  with  fubfcriptioiis  for  the  purpofe  of  augmenting 
**  the  Eftabliflimenty  and  rendering  it  more  ex* 
**  tenfively  ufeful. 

^^  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  poiTible  that  in 
^*  a  ihort  time  fubordinate  public  kitchens^  with 
^'  rooms  adjoining  them  for  the  accommodation  of 
^'  the  induftrious  Poor,  may  be  eftabliihed  in  all 
the  parifhes ;  — and  when  this  is  done,  only  one 
ihort  ftep  more  will  be  neceflary  in  order  to 
complete  the  defign,  and  introduce  a  perfeft 
fyftem  in  the  management  of  the  Poor.  Poor 
rates  may  then  be  entirely  abolifhed,  and  volun* 
tary  fubfcriptions^  which  certainly  need  never 
''  amount  to  one  half  what  the  Poor  rates  now  are, 
^'  may  be  fubflituted  in  the  room  of  them,  and  one 
"  general  eftablifliment  may  be  formed  for  the 
^^  relief  and  fupport  of  the  Poor  in  this  capital. 

"  It  will  however  be  remembered  that  it  is  by 
"  no  means  the  intention  of  the  Author  of  thefe 
"  Propofals  that  thofe  who  contribute  to  the  objed 
**  immediately  in  view,  the  forming  a  model  for  an 
"  Eflablifhment  for  feeding  and  giving  employ* 
"  ment  to  the  Poor,  ihould  be  troubled  with  any 
"  future  folicitations  on  that  fcore  \  very  far  from 
it,  meafures  will  be  fo  taken,  by  limiting  the 
extent  of  the  undertaking  to  the  amount  of  the 
fums  fubfcribed,  and  by  airanging  matters  fe 
that  the  Eftablilhment,  once  formed,  ihall  be 
able  to  fupport  itfelf,  that  no  fiuther  aififtance 
"  from  the  fubfcribers  will  be  neceffary. — If  any 
"  of  them  fhouki,  of  their  accord,  follow  up  their 

^'  fubfcriptions  by  other  donations,    thefe  addi- 
tional 
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donal  fums  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  iaith- 
fully  applied,  to  the  general  or  particular  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  may  be  defigned ;  but  the 
**  fubfcribers  may  depend  upon  never  being  trou- 
**  bled  with  any  future  folicitations  on  any  pre- 
**  tence  whatever,  on  account  of  the  prefent  un- 
•*  dertaking. 

^^  A  fecondary  obje^  in  forming  this  Eflablifh^ 
*^  ment,  and  which  will  be  attended  to  as  foon  as 
the  meafures  for  feeding  the  Poor,  and  giving 
them  employment,  are  carried  into  execution, 
is  the  forming,  of  a  grand  repofitory  of  all  kinds 
"  of  ufefiil  mechanical  inventions^  and  particularly 
*'  of  fuch  as  relate  to  the  fumifhing  of  houfes,  and 
are  calculated  to  promote  domeftic  comfort  and 
economy. 

Such  a  repofitory  will  not  only  be  highly  in- 

terefting,    confidered    as    an   objeft   of  public 

curiofity,  but  it  will  be  really  ufefiil,  and  will 

doubtldfs  contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  in- 

**  troduftion  of  many  effential  improvements. 

To  render  this  part  of  the  Eftablifliment  ftill 
**  more  complete,  rooms  will  be  fet  apart  for  re- 
ceiving, and  expofing  to  public  view,  all  fuch 
"  new  and  ufeful  inventions  as  fhall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  made,  in  this,  or  in  any  other  country, 
and  fent  to  the  inftitution  ;  and  a  written  ac- 
count, containing  the  name  of  the  inventor,-— 
the  place  where  the  article  may  be  bought, — and 
'*  the  price  of  it,  will  be  attached  to  each  article, 
**  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  may  be  de- 

"  firous  of  knowing  any  of  thefc  particulars. 

"If 
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^^  If  the  amount  of  the  fubfcriptions  ihould  be 
'^  fufficient  to  defray  the  additional  expence  which 
*^  fuch  an  arrangement  would  require,  models  will 
be  prepared,  upon  a  reduced  fcale,  for  fhowing 
the  improvements  which  may  be  made  ia  the 
^^  conftrudion  of  the  coppers,  or  boilers,  ufed  by 
*'  brewers,  and  diftillers,  as  alfo  of  their  fire-places; 
^'  with  a  view  both  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  and  to 
''  convenience. 

''  Complete  kitchens  will  likewife  be  con- 
^^  ftrufted,  of  the  full  fize,  with  all  their  utenfils, 
**  as  models  for  private  families.-r'And  that  thefe 
^<  kitchens  may  not  be  ufelefs,  eating  rooms  may 
^  be  fitted  up  adjoining  to  them,  and  cooks  en« 
*'  gaged  to  fumiih  to  gentlemen,  fubfcribers,  or 
^'  others,  to  whom  fubfcribers  may  delegate  that 
^'  right,  good  dinners,  at  the  prime  coil  oi  the 
^*  viduals,  and  the  expences  of  cooking,  which 
^^  together  certainly  would  not  exceed  oneJbiUing  a 
«  head. 

*^  The  public  kitchen  from  whence  the  Poor  will 
^*  be  fed  will  be  fo  conllruded  as  to  ferve  as  a  model 
^*  for  hofpitals,  and  for  other  great  Eftabliihments  of 
*'  a  fimilar  nature. 

The  expence  of  feeding  the  Poor  will  be  pro- 
vided for  by  felling  the  portions  of  Food  deli- 
^^  vered  from  the  public  kitchen  at  fuch  a  price, 
^'  that  thofe  expences  fhall  be  juft  covered,  and  no 
'^more:— fo  that  the  Eftablifhment,  when  once 
completed,  will  be  made  to  fupport  itfelf. 

Tickets  for  Food  (which  may  be  confidered 
as  drafts  upon  the  public  kitchen,  payable  at 

«  fight) 
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fight)  i¥ill  be  fiimiflied  to  all  perfons  who  apply 
^  for  them,'  in  as  far  as  it  ihall  be  poffible  to 
fupply  die  demands;  but  care  ixdll  be  taken  to 
provide,  firft,  for  the  Poor  who  frequent  re- 
^guhrly  the  working  rooms  belonging  to  the 
^  Efbblifhment ;  and  fecondly,  to  pay  attention  to 
^  the  recommendations  of  fubfcribers,  by  fumifh- 
^  ing  Food  immediately,  or  with  the  leaft  poffible 
«<  delay,  to  thofe  who  come  with  fubfcribers' 
•*  tickets, 

*'  As  foon  as  the  Eftabliihment  fhall  be  com- 
**  pleted,  every  fubfcriber  will  be  fumifhed  gratis 
*^  with  tickets  for  Food,  to  the  amount  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  his  fubfcription ;  the  value  of  the  tickets 
being  reckoned  at  what  the  portions  of  Food 
really  coft,  which  will  be  delivered  to  thofe  who 
**  produce  the  tickets  at  the  public  kitchen, — At 
**  the  end  of  fix  months,  tickets  to  the  amount  of 
**  ten  per  cent,  more^  and  fo  on,  at  the  end  of  every 
^  fix  fucceeding  months,  tickets  to  the  amoimt  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  fum  fubfcribed  will  be  deli- 
vered to  each  fubfcriber  till  he  fhall  afhially 
have  received  in  tickets  for  Food,  or  drafts  upon 
*^  the  public  kitchen,  to  the  full  amount  ofoTie  half 
^^  of  his  original  fubfcription.— And  as  the  price 
**at  whidi  this  Food  will  be  charged,  will  be 
^  at  the  moft  moderate  computation,  at  leafl:^^ 
^  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  would  cofl  any  where 
^'  elfe,  the  fubfcribers  will  in  fa£l  receive  in 
'^  thefe  tickets  the  full  value  of  the  fums  they  will 
^  have  fubfcribed ;  fo  that  in  the  end,  the  whole 
"  advance  will  be  repaid,  and  a  moft  intereftingf 
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*^  and  moil  ufe&l  public  inftitudon  wiU  be  com- 
^  pletely  dtabliflied  imtbwt  anf  expence  to  my-- 
<<  body*—AxA  the  Author  of  thide  Pkopolab  ivill 
^  think  himfelf  moft  amply  repaid  for  any  trou- 
^  ble  he  may  have  had  in  the  execution  of  this 
^  fcheme,  by  the  heartfelt  &tisfi3fc£Uon  he  will  enjoy 
^*  in  the  reflection  of  havmg  been  infoumental  in 
^  doing  eflfential  fervice  to  mankind. 

^  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  add^  that  although 
^^  the  fubfcribers  tidll  receive  in  return  for  their 
^*  fubfcriptbns  the  foil  value  of  them,  in  tickets, 
^*  pr  orders  upon  the  public  kitchen,  for  Foodt 
*^  yet  the  property  of  the  whole  Eftabliihment, 
**  with  all  its  appurtenances,  will  neverthdeb  re- 
^*  main  vefted  fokly  and  entirely  in  the  fubfcribers, 
^  and  their  lawfol  heirs ;  and  that  they  will  have 
^  power  to  difpofe  of  it  in  any  way  they  may  think 
^  proper,  as  alfo  to  give  orders  and  directions  for 
'^  its  foture  management* 

(Signed) 

•«  A.  B/' 


London,  i  ft  Janiur/ 
1796." 
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Thefe  Propofals,  which  Ihould  be  printed,  and 
diffaributed  gratis^  in  great  abundance,  ihould  be 
accompanied  with  fubfcriptitnuUfts  which  ihould 
be  printed  on  fine  writing<>paper ;  and  to  fave 
trouble  to  the  fubfcribers^  might  be  of  a  peculiar 
form.-^Upon  the  top  of  a  half-iheet  of  folio 
writing-paper   might  be  printed,  the  following 

Head 
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Head  or  Tide,  and  the  remainder  of  that  fide  of 
the  half-lheety  bdow  tbis  Head,  migltt  be  Caroked 
into  different  ccdumns,  thus: 


«< 


"SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  carrying  into  execution  the  fcheme  for  form«* 
"ing  an  Efiabtijbment  for  feeding  the  Poor 
*^  from  a  Public  Kitchen,  and  giving  them 
ufeful  employment,  &c.  propofed  by  A.  B. 
and  partxQlilarly  defcribed  in  the  printed  paper, 
dated  London,  ift  January  1796,  which 
accompanies  this  Subfcription  Lift. 
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^'  N.  B.  No  part  of  the  money  fubfcribed  will  be 
^'  called  for,  unlels  it  be  found  that  the  amount 
^'  of  the  fubcriptions  will  be  quite  fuffident 
"  to  carry  the  fcheme  propofed  into  complete 
^'  execution  without  troubling  the  fubfcribers  a 
^  fecond  time  for  further  afliftance/' 


Svbftribert  Nanes. 

Placet  of  Abode. 

Sttmt  rnhfcribcd* 

• 
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<<  That  this  lift  is  authentic,  and  that  the  per* 
^^  ions  mentioned  in  it  have  agreed  to  fublcifte 
^^  the  fums  placed  againft  their  names,  is  attefted 

**  The  per/on  who  is  fo  good  as  to  take  charge  of 
^*  this  li/ij  is  reque/ied  to  autbenticaie  it  by  Jigfung 
^^  the  above  certificate^  and  then  to  feal  it  up  and 
^^  fend  it  according  to  the  pOMted  addrefs  on  the 
•^  back  ofitr 

The  addrefs  upon  the  back  of  the  fubfcription 
lifts,  (which  may  be  that  of  the  author  of  the  F^o- 
pofals,  or  of  any  other  perfon  he  may  appoint  to 
receive  thefe  lifts,)  ihould  be  printed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that,  when  the  lift  is  folded  up  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  the  addrefs  may  be  in  its  proper  place. 
This  will  fave  trouble  to  thofe  who  take  charge 
of  thefe  lifts;  and  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  poflible  to  per- 
fons  who  are  folicited  to  contribute  in  money  to* 
wards  carrying  into  execution  fchemes  of  public 
utility. 

As  a  Public  Eftablifhment  like  that  here  pro* 
pofed  would  be  highly  intereftlng,  even  were  it  to 
be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  merely  as 
an  obje&  of  curiofity,  there  is  no  doubt  "but  it 
would  be  much  frequented;  and  it  is  poflible  that 
this  concourfe  of  people  might  be  fo  great  as  to 
render  it  neceilary  to  make  fome  regulations  in 
regard  to  admittance:  but,  whatever  meafures 
might  be  adopted  with  refpe£t  to  others,  fub-^ 
fcribers  ought  certainly  to  have  free  admittance 
at  all  times  to  every  part  of  the  Eftablilhment. — 

Th^ 
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They  flioald  even  have  a  right  individually  ta 
examine  all  the  details  of  its  adminiftration,  and  to 
require  from  thofe  employed  as  overfeers,  or  ma« 
nagers,  any  information  or  explanation  they  might. 
vant.-^They  ought  likewife  to  be  at  liberty  to 
take  drawings,  or  to  have  them  taken  by  others, 
(at  their  expence,)  for  themfelves  or  for  their 
friends,  of  the  kitchen,  ftoves,  grates,  furniture, 
&c.  and  in  general  of  every  part  of  the  machi'« 
nery  belonging  to  the  Eftabliihment. 

Lot  forming  the  Eftabliihment,  and  providing^ 
the  various  machinery,  care  ihould  be  taken  to- 
employ  the  moft  ingenious  and  moft  refpedable 
tradefmen;  and  if  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the 
place  of  his  abode  were  to  be  engraved  or  writtefi 
on  each  article,  this,  no  doubt,  would  tend  to 
excite  emulation  among  the  artizans,  and  induce 
them  to  fumifh  goods  of  the  beft  quality,  and 
at  as  low  a  price  as  poilible* — It  is  even  poffible^ 
that  in  a  great  ^d  opulent  city  like  London,  and 
where  public  fpirit  and  zeal  for  improvement  per« 
vade  all  ranks  of  fociety,  many  refpe£table  tradef* 
men  in  eafy  drcumftances  might  be  found,  who 
would  have  real  pleafure  in  fumiihing  gratis  fucb 
of  the  articles  wanted  as  are  in  their  line  of  bufi« 
nefs:  and  the  advantages  which  might,  with  proper 
management,  be  derived  from  this  fource,  would 
moft  probably  be  very  confiderable. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Poor 
who  might  be  collefted  together  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  fed  and  fiimifhed  with  employment,  in  a 
Public  Eftabliihment  like  that  here  recommended, 

M  3  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  my  reader  to  the 
account  abready  publiflied  (in  my  Firft  Effay)  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor  at  Munich  were  treated 
in  the  houfe  of  induftry  eftabliflied  in  that  dty* 
and  of  the  means  that  were  ufed  to  render  them 
comfortable,  h^^y^  and  induftrious. 

As  foon  as  the  fcheme  here  reeommended  is 
carried  into  execution,  add  meafures  are  effe£hially 
taken  for  feeding  the  Poor  at  a  cheap  rate,  an4 
giving  them  ufeful  emfdoymcnty  no  fiuther  diffi- 
culties wiU  then  remain,  at  leait  none  certainly  that 
ve  infurmountable,  to  prevent  the  introduftion  of 
1  general  plan  for  providing  for  all  the  Poor, 
founded  iqpon  the  [vindples  fTpta^ftH  and  recom- 
mended  in  the  preceding  Chapters  of  this  Eflay. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Means  which  may  be  ufed  by  Individuals  in 
affluent  Circumjiances  for  the  Relief  of  the  Po9r 
in  their  Neighbourhood. 

A  s  nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to  encourage 
idlenefs  and  immorality  among  the  Poor,  and 
confequently  to  perpetuate  all  the  evils  to  fodety 
which  arife  from  the  prevalence  of  poverty  and 
mendicity,  than  injudicious  diftributions  of  alms} 
individuals  muft  be  very  cautious  in  beflowing 
their  private  charities,  and  in  forming  fchem^  for 
giving  afUftance  to  the  diftreiTed;  otherwif^  they 
will  moft  certainly  do  more  harm  than  good.— 
Tlie  evil  tendency  of  giving  alms  indifcriminately 
to  beggars  is  univerlally  acknowledged  ^  but  it  is 
not,  I  believe,  fo  generally  known  how  much 
harm  is  done  by  what  are  called  the  private  cha* 
riiies  of  individuals.— -Far  be  it  from  me  to  wiih 
to  difcourage  private  charities;  I  am  only  anxious 
that  they  fhould  be  better  applied. 

Without  taking  up  time  in  analyzing  the  dif- 
ferent motives  by  which  perfons  of  various  cha- 
rader  are  induced  to  give  alms  to  the  Poor,  or  of 
ihewing  the  confequences  of  their  injudicious  or 
carelefs  donations;  which  would  be  an  unpro- 
fitable as  well  as  a  difagreeable  inveftigation;  I 
ihall  briefly  point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
moft  efiedual  me^ns  ^hich  individuals  in  affluent 
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drcumftances  can  employ  for  the  afliftancr  of  the 
Poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Th6  mod  certain  and  efficadous  relief  that  can 
be  given  to  the  Poor  is  that  which  would  be 
afforded  them  by  forming  a  general  Eftablifhment 
for  giving  them  ufefiil  employment,  and  fiimifhing 
them  with  the  neceffiiries  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate; 
in  ihort,  forming  a  Public  Eftablifhment  fimilar  in 
all  refpeds  to  that  already  recommended,  and  mak- 
ing it  as  extenfive  as  drcumftances  will  permit. 

An  experiment  might  firft  be  made  in  a  fingle 
village,  or  in  a  fingle  parifh;  a  finall  houfe,  or  two 
or  three  rooms  only,  might  be  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  Poor,  and  particularly  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Poor;  and  to  prevent  the  bad  impreC- 
fions  which  are  fometimes  made  by  names  \diich 
have  become  odious,  inftead  of  calling  it  a  Work- 
houfe,  it  might  be  called  '*  A  School  of  Induftry," 
or,  perhaps,  Afylum  wotild  be  a  better  name  for  it. 
— 'One  of  thefe  rooms  fliould  be  fitted  up  as  a 
kitchen  for  cooking  for  the  Poor ;  and  a  middle- 
aged  woman  of  refpedable  chara&er,  and  above 
all  of  a  gentle  and  humane  difpofition,  Ihould  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  little  Eftablifhment,  and 
lodged  in  the  houfe. — As  fhe  fhould  ferve  at  the 
fame  time  as  chief  cook,  and  as  fteward  of  the 
mftitution,  it  would  be  neceflary  that  fhe  fhould  be 
able  to  write  and  keep  accounts;  and  in  cafes 
where  the  bufinefs  of  fuperintending  the  various 
details  of  the  Eftabliihment  would  be  too  exten- 
fivfc  to  be  performed  by  one  perfon,  one  or  more 
aiEftants  may  be  given  her. 

In 
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In  large  Eftabliihineiits  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
beft  to  place  a  married  couple,  rather  advanced  in 
life,  and  without  children,  at  the  head  of  the  infti- 
tudoa;  but,  whoever  are  employed  in  that  fituation, 
care  ihould  be  taken  that  they  fliould  be  perfons  of 
irreproachable  charader,  and  fuch  as  the  Poor  can 
have  no  reafon  to  fufpeft  of  partiality. 

As  nothing  would  tend  more  effedually  to  ruin 
an  Eftablifhment  of  this  kind,  and  ^prevent  the 
good  intended  to  be  produced  by  it,  than  the 
perfi3Dal  diflikes  of  the  Poor  to  thofe  put  over 
them,  and  more  efpedally  fuch  diflikes  as  are 
ibmukd  on  their  fufpidons  of  their  pardality,  the 
greateft  caution  in  the  choice  of  thefis  perfons  will 
always  be  necei&ry:  and  in  general  it  will  be  beft 
not  to  take  them  from  among  the  Poor,  or  at  leaft 
not  from  among  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood,  nor 
fuch  as  have  relations,  acquaintances,  or  other 
connexions  among  them. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  a  perlbn  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  fuch  an 
Eftablifliment,  (and  it  is  a  point  of  more  import- 
ance  than  can  well  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have 
not  confidered  the  matter  with  fome  attention) — 
is  the  looks  or  external  appearance  of  the  perfon 
deftined  for  this  employment* 

All  thofe  who  have  ftudied  human  nature,  or 
have  taken  notice  of  what  pafles  in  themlelves  when 
they  approach  for  the  firft  time  a  perfon  who  has 
any  thing  very  (trongly  marked  in  his  countenance, 
will  feel  how  very  important  it  is  that  a  perfon 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  afylum  for  the  reception 
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of  the  Poor  and  the  unfortunate  fliould  have  aa 
open,  pleafihg  countenance;  fuch  a3  infpires  confix 
dence  and  conciliates  affediion  and  efteem* 

Thofe  who  are  in  diftrefs,  are  apt  to  be  fearful 
and  apprehenfive,  and  nothing  would  be  (f>  likdy 
to  intimidate  and  difcourage  them  as  the  forbidding 
afpeft  of  a  item  and  auftere  countenance  in  the 
perfon  they  were  taught  to  look  up  to  for  ailiftance 
and  prote£kion. 

The  external  appear^mce  of  thofe  who  are  dcf- 
tined  to  command  others  is  always  a  matter  of  real 
importance,  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  thofe  to  be 
commanded  and  directed  are  objeds  of  pity  and 
commiferation. 

Where  there  are  feveral  gentlemen  who  live  in 
the  neigUbourhood  of  the  fame  town  or  inllage 
where  an  £ftabliflmient,  or  Afylmn^  (as  I  would 
wifh  it  might  be  called,)  for  the  Poor  is  to  be 
formed,  they  fliould  all  unite  to  form  om  E^ 
blijhment^  inftead  of  each  forming  a  feparate  one; 
and  it  will  liketnfe  be  very  ufefol  in  all  cafes  to 
invite  all  ranks  of  people  refident  within  the  limits 
of  the  diftrift  in  which  an  Eftablifliment  is  formed, 
except  thofe  who  are  afhially  in  need  of  afliftance 
themfelves,  to  contribute  to  carry  into  execudon 
fuch  a  public  undertaking;  for  though  the  fums 
the  more  indigent  and  neceflitous  of  the  inha- 
bitants may  be  able  to  fpare  may  be  trifling,  yet 
their  being  invited  to  take  part  in  fo  laudable  an 
undertaking  will  be  flattering  to  them,  and  the 
fums  they  contribute,  however  (mall  they  may  be, 
will  give  them  a  fort  of  property  in  die  £ftablifli« 

ment. 
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ment,  and  will  effe£hially  engage  their  good  wifliea 
at  leaft,  (which  are  of  more  importance  in  fuch 
cafes  than  is  generally  imagined,)  for  its  fuccefs. 

How  far  the  relief  which  the  Poor  would  t^ 
ceive  from  the  execution  of  a  fcheme  like  that 
here  propofed  ought  to  preclude  them  from  a 
participation  of  other  public  charities,  (in  the  dif- 
tribudon  of  the  fums  levied  upon  the  inhabitants 
in  Poor's  taxes,  for  inftance,  where  fuch  exiil,) 
muft  be  determined  in  each  particular  cafe  accord- 
ing to  the  exilting  circumftances*  It  will,  however^ 
always  be  indifpenfably  neceflary  ^here  the  fame 
poor  peribn  receives  charitable  aififtance  from  two 
or  more  feparate  inftitutions,  or  from  two  or 
more  private  individuals,  at  the  fame  time,  for 
each  to  know  exadly  the  amount  of  what  the 
others  give,  otherwife  too  much  or  too  little  may 
be  given,  and  both  thefe  extremes  are  equally 
dangerous;  they  both  tend  to  difcourage  Ikoustrt, 
the  only  fource  of  effedtual  relief  to  the  difir^ffes 
and  mfery  rfthe  Poor. — And  hence  may  ag^  be 
feen  the  great  importance  of  what  I  have  fo  often 
kififted  on,  the  rendering  of  meafures  for  the  relief 
of  the  Poor  as  general  as  poffible» 

To  iUufbrate  in  the  deareft  n[ianner,  and  is  as 
Sbw  words  as  poffible,  the  plan  I  would  recom- 
moid  for  forming  an  EftabUihment  for  the  Pocff 
on  a  fmall  feale*— fueh  as  any  individual  even  of 
moderate  propierty,  might  eafily  execute;  I  will  flip- 
-pde  that  a  gentleman,  reftdent  in  the  country  upon 
his  owa  eftate,  has  come  to  a  reiblutbn  to  form 
£i€h  an  Eflablifhment  in  a  village  near  his  houfts 

and 
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and  ^rill  endeavour  briefly  to  point  out  the  various 
fteps  he  would  probsibly  find  it  neceflary  to  take  in 
the  execution  of  this  benevolent  and  moft  u&ful 
undertaking. 

He  would  begin  by  calling  together  at  his  houfe 
die  clergyman  of  the  parilh,  overfeers  of  the  Poor, 
and  other  parifh  officers,  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
intentions,  and  afk  their  affiftance  and  friendly 
co-operation  in  the  profecution  of  the  plan;  the 
details  of  which  he  would  communicate  to  them  as 
far  as  he  ihould  think  it  prudent  and  neceflary  at 
the  firft  outfet  to  entruft  them  indifcriminately 
with  that  information.— -The  charaders  of  the  per- 
fons,  and  the  private  intereft  they  might  have  to 
promote  or  oppofe  the  meaiures  intended  to  be 
purfued,  would  decide  upon  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  ought  to  be  given  them. 

At  this  meeting,  meafures  fhould  be  takea  for 
forming  the  moft  complete  and  moft  accurate  lifts 
of  all  the  Poor  refident  within  the  limits  propofed 
to  be.  ^ven  to  the  Eftabliflmient,'  with  a  dialled 
account  of  every  drcumftance,  reladve  to  their 
fituadons,  and  their  wants.— Much  time  and  trou- 
ble will  be  laved  in  making  out  thefe  lifts,  by  ufing 
printed. forms  or  blanks  fimilar  to  thofe  made  ufe 
of  at  Munich;  and  thefe  printed  forms  will  Kk^ 
wife  contribute  very  eflendally  to  preferve  order 
and  to  facilitate  bufinefs,  in  the  management  of  a 
private  as  well  as  of  a  public  charity;— as  alfo  to 
prevent  the  eSeds  of  mifi-eprefentadon  and  par* 
tiality  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  muft  neceffiuily  be 
emfrioyed  in  thefe  details. 

Convenient 
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Gonvaiient  forms  or  models  for  thde  blanka 
will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

At  tUs  meeting,  meafures  may  be  taken  for 
numbering  all  the  houfes  in  the  village  or  diftrift^ 
and  for  fetting  on  foot  private  fubfcriptions  anumg 
the  inhabitants  for  carrying  the  propofed  fcheme 
into  execution. 

Thofe  who  are  invited  to  fubfcribe  flbould  be 
made  acquainted,  by  a  printed  addrefs  accompa-* 
nying  the  fubfcription  lifts,  with  the  nature,  extent, 
and  tendency  of  the  meafures  adopted;  and  (hould 
be  aflured  that,  as  foon  as  the  undertaking  fhall  be 
completed,  the  Poor  will  not  only  be  relieved,  and 
their  fituadon  made  more  comfortable,  but  men- 
dicity will  be  effedually  prevented,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  Poor's  rates,  or  the  expence  to  the 
public  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  very  confi- 
deiably  kflened. 

Thefe  affurances,  which  will  be  the  ftrongeft  in- 
ducements that  can  be  ufed  to  prevail  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  defcriptions  to  enter  warmly  into  the 
icheme,  and  aifift  with  alacrity  in  carrying  it  into 
executkm,  fliould  be  exprefled  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms;  and  all  perfons  of  every  denomination, 
young  and  old,  and  of  both  fexes,  (paupers  only 
excepted,)  (hould  be  invited  to  put  down  their 
names  m  the  fubfcription  lifts,  and  this  even,  bouh 
ever  fmall  the  fums  may  be  which  they  are  able  to 
£0ii/r^«^.-^Although  the  fums  which  day-la* 
bourers,  fervants,  and  others  in  indigent  circum- 
fiances  may  be  able  to  contribute,  may  be  very 
trifling,  yet  there  is  one  important  reafon  why  they 
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ought  always  to  be  engaged  to  put  down  tbeir 
names  upon  the  lifts  as  fubfcribers,  and  that  is  the 
good  effefts  which  their  taking  an  aftnre  part  in 
Ae  undertaking  will  probaUy  produce  on  tbem* 
fdves. — Nothing  tends  more  to  mend  the  heart, 
and  awaken  in  the  mind  a  regard  for  charafter, 
than  ads  of  charity  and  benevolence;  and  any 
perfon  who  has  once  felt  that  honeft  pride  and 
fatbfafHon  which  refult  from  a  confdoufhefii  of 
having  been  inflrumental  in  doing  good  by  reliev« 
ing  the  wants  of  the  Poor,  will  be  rendered  doubly 
careful  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  becoming  him- 
ielf  an  objed  of  public  charity. 

It  was  a  confideration  of  thefe  ialutary  eflFeAs, 
which  may  always  be  expefted  to  be  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  take  an  adive  and 
v^untary  part  in  the  meafures  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  Poor,  that  made  me  prefer  voluntary 
fubfcriptions,  to  taxes,  in  raifing  the  fums  necef- 
iary  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  and  all  the  exp^ 
rience  I  have  had  in  thefe  matters  has  tended  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  always  had  of 
their  fuperior  utility.  ~Not  only  day-labourers  and 
domeftic  fervants,  but  their  young  children,  and  all 
the  children  of  the  nobility  and  odier  inhrixtaitts  of 
Munich,  and  even  the  non-commiffioned  officcft 
»id  private  foldiers  of  the  regiments  in  garnfon  in 
that  dty,  were  invited  to  contribute  to  the  fupport 
of  the  inftttution  for  die  Poor;  and  there  are  vcrf 
few  indeed  of  any  age  or  condition  (paupers  only 
excepted)  whofe  names  are  not  to  be  found  on 
Ae  lifts  of  fuUcribers. 

The 
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*]lie  fubfcripdons  at  Munich  are  by  families,  as 
has  eUewhere  been  obferved;  and  this  method  I 
would  recommend  in  the  cafe  imder  confideration, 
and  in  all  others. — ^The  head  of  the  family  takes 
the  trouble  to  colleft  all  the  fums  fubfcribed  upon 
ins  family  lift,  and  to  pay  tl)em  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  (on  the  part  of  the  inftitution)  are  fent 
round  on  the  firft  Sunday  morning  of  every  month 
to  receive  them;  but  the  names  of  all  the  indivi* 
duals  who  compofe  the  family  are  entered  on  the 
lift  at  full  length,  with  the  fum  each  contributes. 

Two  lifb  of  the  fame  tenor  muft  be  made  out 
for  each  family;  one  of  which  muft  be  kept  by  the 
head  of  the  family  for  his  information  and  direction, 
and  the  other  fent  in  to  thofe  who  have  the  general 
diredion  of  the  Eibbliihment. 

Thefe  fubfcription-lifb  fhould  be  printed;  and 
they  fhould  be  carried  round  and  left  with  the 
heads  of  families,  either  by  the  perfon  himfelf  who 
undertakes  to  form  the  Eftabliihment,  (which  will 
always  be  beft,)  or  at  leaft  by  his  fteward,  or  fbme 
other  perfon  of  fome  confequence  belonging  to  his 
houfehold. — ^Forms  or  models  for  thefe  lifts  may 
be  feen  in  the  Appendix. 

When  thefe  lifts  are  returned,  the  perfon  who 
has  undertaken  to  form  the  Eftablifhment  will  fee 
what  pecuniary  aififtance  he  is  to  exped:;  and  he  will 
either  arrange  his  plan,  or  determine  the  fum  he  may 
think  proper  to  contribute  himfelf,  according  to  that 
amount. — He  will  likewife  confidef  how  &r  it  will 
be  poflible  and  advifable  to  conne£t  his  fcheme 
with  any  Eftablifhment  fiar  the  relief  of  the  Poor 
ahready  exifting;  or  to  a^  in  concert  with  thofe  ia 

whofe 
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whofe  hands  the  management  of  the  Poor  is  Yefted 
by  the  laws.— Thefe  circwnftances  are  all  iaipoit- 
ant;  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  carrying  the 
propofed  fcheme  into  executioa  muft,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  determined  by  them.  Nothii^,  how- 
ever, can  prevent  the  midertaking  from  being 
finally  fucccdsful,  provided  the  means  ufed  for  mak- 
ing it  fo  are  adopted  with  caution,  and  piufuj^ 
with  perfeverance. 

However  adverfe  thofe  may  be  to  the  fcheme, 
who,  were  they  well  difpofed,  could  mod  effec- 
tually contribute  to  its  fuccefs — yet  no  oppoiition 
which  can  be  given  to  it  by  interejied  perfansj-^ 
fuch  as  find  means  to  derive  profit  to  themfelves 
in  the  adminillration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Poor;— no 
oppofition,  I  fay,  from  fuch  perfons,  (and  none 
furely  but  thefe  can  ever  be  defirous  of  oppofing 
it,)  can  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  a  meafure  fb  evi- 
dently calculated  to  increafe  the  comforts  and  en- 
joyments of  the  Poor,  and  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  focicty. 

If  the  overfeers  of  the  Poor,  and  other  parilh 
officers,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants,  could  be  made  to  enter  warmly  into  the 
fcheme,  it  might,  and  certainly  would,  in  many 
cafes,  be  poffible,  even  without  any  new  laws  or 
aAs  of  parliament  being  neceilary  to  authorize  the 
undertaking,  to  fubilitute  the  arrangements  pro- 
pofed in  the  place  of  the  old  method  of  providing 
for  the  Poor;— aboliihing  entirely,  or  in  fo  £ir  as 
it  fliould  be  found  necedary,— the  old  fyftem,  and 
carrying  the  fcheme  propofed  into  execution  as  a 

leneral  meafure* 
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.  In  all  ^es  where  this  can  be  effefted,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  any  private  or  left 
'general  inftitution;  and  individuals,  who,  by  their 
exertions,  are  inftrumental  in  bringing  about  h 
ofeful  a  change,  will  render  a  very  eflential  fervice 
to  Ibdety:*— But  even  in  cafes  where  it  would  not 
be  poffible  to  carry  the  fcheme  propofed  into  exe* 
fpdon  in  its  fiiUdl  extent,  much  good  may  be 
.done  by  individuals  in  affluent  drcumftances  to  the 
Poor,  by  forming  private  EftabUjhments  fqr  feed- 
ing them  and  giving  them  employment. 
'  Much  relief  may  likewife  be  afforded  them  by 
laying  in  a  large  ftock  of  fuel,  purcWed  when  it 
i^  cheap,  and  retailing  it  out  to  them  m  (inall 
quantities,  in  times  of  fcardty,  at  the  prime  coft. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  how  much  the  Poor  of 
•Munich  have  been  benefited  by  the  Eftabliihment 
of  the  Wood-magazine,  from  whence  they  are  fiir- 
nifhed  in  winter,  during  the  fevere  frofts,  with  fire- 
wood at  the  price  it  cofts  when  purchafed  in  fiim- 
mer^  in  large  quantities,  and  at  the  cheapeft  rate. 
And  this  arrangement  may  eafily  be  adopted  in  all 
<x>untrie$,  and  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by 
communities.  Stores  may  likewife  be  laid  in  of 
•potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  other  articles  of  food, 
to  be  difbibuted  to  the  Poor  in  Uke  manner,  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  at  low  prices;  which  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  them  in  times  of  fcarcity.  It  will 
hardly  be  neceflary  for  me  to  obferve,  that  in  ad- 
.  miniflering  this  kind  of  relief  to  the  Poor  it  will  often 
'  be  neceflary  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  abufet. 

Another  way  in  which  private  individuals  may  great- 
ly ai&ft  the  Poor,  is,  by  ihewing  them  how  they  mgy 
make  themfelves  morecomfortable  in  their  dwellings, 

N  Nothing 
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Nothing  18  more  petfeftly  miferable  and  comfort* 
Ids  tfian  the  domeftic  arrangement  of  poor  families 
in  general ;  they  feem  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
order  or  economy  in  any  thing ;  and  every  thing 
about  them  is  dreary,  fad,  and  n^efibed,  in  the 
tortreme.    A  little  attention  to  order  and  arrange- 
ment would  contribute  greatly  to  their  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  alfo  to  economy.     They  ought 
in  particular  to  be  fii^wn  how  to  keep  tiieir  halnta* 
iions  warm  in  winter,  and  to  economife  fuel,  as  well 
in  heating  their  rooms,  as  in  cocddng,  waihing,  &c. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  what  the  wafte  of  fuel 
really  is,  in  the  various  procefles  in  which  it  is 
eniployed  in  the  economy  of  human  life;'  and  in 
no  cafe  is  this  wafte  greater  than  in  the  domeftic 
management  of  the  Poor.    Hieir  fireplaces  are  in 
general  conftruded  upon  the  moft  wretched  princi- 
ples; and  the  fuel  they  confume  in  them,  inftead  of 
heating  their  rooms,  not  unfrequendy  renders  them 
really  colder,  and  more  uncomfortable,  by  caufing 
ftrong  currents  of  cold  air  to  flow  in  from  all  the 
doors  and  windows  to  the  chimney.     This  imper- 
fection of  their  fire-places  may  be  efie£hially  reme- 
died;—thefe  currents  of  cold  air  prevented, — above 
half  their  fuel  faved,-*and  their  dwellings  made  in- 
finitely more  comfortable,  m^ely  by  diminifhing 
iheir  fire-places,  and  the  throats  of  their  chimnies  juft 
above  (he  mantle-piece ;  which  may  be  done  at  a  very 
every  trifling  expence,  with  a  few  bricks,  or  ftcHies, 
and  a  little  mortar,  by  the  moft  ordinary  bricklayer. 
And  with  regard  to  the  expence  of  fuel  for  cook- 
ing, fo  fimple  a  contrivance  as  an  earthen  pot,  broad 
at  top,  for  receiving  a  ftew-pan,  or  kettle,  and 
narrow  at  bottom,  with  holes  through  its  fides  near 
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the  bottom,  for  letting  in  air  under  a  fmall  circular 
iron  grate,  and  other  fmall  holes  near  the  top  for 
letting  out  the  fmoke,  may  be  introduced  with 
great  advantage.  By  making  ufe  of  this  little  port- 
able fumance,  (which  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
bum  wood^  or  coals,)— one  eighth  part  of  the  fuel 
will  be  fufEcient  for  cooking,  which  would  be  re* 
quired  Were  the  kettle  to  be  boiled  over  an  open 
fire.— To  ftrengthen  this  portable  furnace,  it  may 
be  hooped  with  iron  hoops,  or  bound  round  with 
ftrong  iron  wire : — but  I  forget  that  I  am  anticipat- 
ing the  fubjed  of  a  future  ElTay. 

Much  good  may  alfo  be  done  to  the  Poor  by  teach^ 
ing  them  how  to  prepare  various  kinds  of  cheap 
and  wholefcsne  food,  and  to  render  them  favoury 
and  palatable^ — ^The  art  of  cookery,  notwithftand^ 
ing  its  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  has  hitherto 
be^n  little  iludied ;  and  among  the  more  indigent 
elafles  of  fociety,  where  it  is  moft  neceflary  to  cul- 
tivate it,  it  feems  to  have  been  moft  neglefted.— 
No  ptefent  that  could  be  made  to  a  poor  family 
could  be  of  more  eflential  fervice  to  them  than  a  thin, 
fight  ftew-pan,  with  its  cover,  made  of  wrought,  or 
eaft  iron,  and  fitted  to  a  portable  furnace,  or  clofe 
fire-place,  conftrufled  to  fave  fuel;  with  two  or 
three  approved  receipts  for  making  nourifhing  and 
favoury  foups  and  broths  at  a  fmall  expence.^ 

Such  a  prefent  might  alone  be  fufEcieiit  to  re* 
lieve  a  poor  family  from  all  their  diftrefles,  and 
make  them  permanently  comfortable ;  for  the  ex-- 
pences  of  a  poor  fijunUy  for  food  might,  I  am  per* 
fuaded,  in  moft  ^afes  be  diminifhed  one  half  by 
a  proper  attention  to  cookery,  and  to  the  economy 
of  fuel ;  and  the  change  in  the  circumftaiices  of 
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fuch  a  family,  which  would  be  produced  by  re- 
ducing their  expences  for  food  to  one  half  what  it 
was  before,  is  eaiier  to  be  conceived  than  deicribed. 

It  woxild  hardly  fail  to  re*animate  the  courage  of 
the  moil  defponding ;— -to  cheer  their  drooping 
fpirits,  and  ftimulate  them  to  freih  exertions  in  the 
purfuits  of  ufefiil  induftry • 

As  the  only  eflFe£tual  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  fufferings  of  the  Poor  is  the  introduction  of 
a  fpirit  of  induflry  among  them,  individuals  (hould 
never  lofe  fight  of  that  great  and  important  ob- 
ject, in  all  the  meafures  they  may  adopt  to  re- 
lieve them.-^But  in  endeavouring  to  make  the 
Poor  indufbious,  the  utmofl  caution  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  prevent  their  being  diigufted. — Their 
minds  are  commonly  in  a  ftate  of  great  irritation, 
the  natural  confequence  of  their  fufferings,  and  of 
their  hopelefs  fituation ;  and  their  fufpicions  of 
every  body  about  them,  and  particularly  of  thofe 
who  are  fet  over  them,  are  fo  deeply  rooted  that  it 
is  fometimes  extremely  difficult  to  footh  and  calm  the 
agitation  of  their  minds,  and  gain  their  confidence. 
*->This  can  be  fooneft  and  moil  effeAually  done  by 
kind  and  gentle  ufage  ; .  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  no  other  means  (hould  ever  be  ufed,  except 
it  be  with  fuch  hardened  and  incorrigible  wretches 
as  are  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  any  means  \  but  of 
thefe,  I  believe,  there  are  very  few  indeed. — I  have 
never  yet  found  one,  in  all  the  courfe  of  my  ex- 
perience in  taking  care  of  the  Poor. 

We  have  fometimes  been  obliged  to  threaten 
the  moft  idle  and  profligate  with  the  houfe  of  cor- 
reftion ;  but  thefe  threats,  added  to  the  fear  of 
being  baniihed  firom  the  Houfe  of  Induflry,  which 
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has  always  been  held  up  and  confidered  as  the 
greateft  punifhment,  have  commonly  been  fufficient 
for  keeping  the  unruly  in  order. 

If  die  force  of  example  is  irrefiftible  in  debauch- 
ing men's  minds,  and  leading  them  into  profligate  * 
and  vicious  courfes,  it  is  not  lefs  fo  in  reclaiming 
them,  and  rendering  them  orderly,  docile,  and  in- 
duftrious ;  and  hence  the  infinite  importance  of 
collecting  the  Poor  together  in  Public  Eftabliih- 
ments,  where  every  thing  about  them  is  animated 
by  unaflFefted  cheerfulnefs,  and  by  that  pleafing 
gaiety,  and  air  of  content  and  fatisfadtion,  which 
always  enliven  the  bufy  fcenes  of  ufeful  induftry. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  poflible  for  any 
perfon  to  be  idle  in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at 
Munich.  I  never  faw  any  one  idle ;  often  as  I  have 
paifed  through  the  working-rooms ;  nor  did  I  ever 
fee  any  one  to  whom  the  employments  of  induftry 
leemed  to  be  painful  or  irkfome. 

Thofe  who  are  collected  together  in  the  public 
rooms  deftined  for  the  recepdon  and  accommoda«> 
don  of  the  Poor  in  the  day^dme,  will  not  need  to 
be  forced,  nor  even  urged  to  work ;— if  there  arc 
in  the  room  feveral  perfons  who  are  bufily  em- 
ployed in  the  cheerful  occupations  of  induftry,  and 
if  implements  and  materials  for  working  are  at 
hand,  all  the  others  prefent  will  not  fail  to  be  foon 
drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  joining  with  alacrity  in 
the  adtive  fcene,  their  diflike  to  labour  will  be  for- 
gotten,  and  they  will  become  by  habit  truly  and 
permanently  induftrious. 

Such  lis  the  irrefiftible  power  of  example  I— 
Thofe  who  know  how  to  manage  this  mighty 
engine,  and  have  opportunities  of  employing  it  with 
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cfied,  may  produce  the  moft  miraculous  changes,  in 
the  mamaexs,  difpofidon,  and  charai6ter,  even  of 
whole  nations. 

.  In  (umiflung  raw  materials  to  the  Poor  to  work, 
k  will  be  neceflary  to  ufe  many  precaudons  to  pre- 
vent frauds  and  abules,  not  only  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Poor,  who  are  often  but  too  much  difpofed  to 
cheat  and  deceive  whenever  they  find  opportu- 
nities, but  aUb  on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in 
the  details  of  this  bufinefs:-^ut  the  lulleft  in* 
formation  having  already  been  given  in  my  Firft 
Eflay,  of  all  the  various  precautions  it  had  been 
found  neceflary  to  take  for  the  purpofes  in  queftioa 
in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  it  is  not 
neceifary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubjeft  in  this 
place,  or  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  faid  upon 
it  elfewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  good  and 
wholefome  food  for  feeding  the  Poor  may  be  pre- 
pared in  a  public  kitchen,  at  a  cheap  rate,  I  mud 
refer  my  reader  to  my  Eflay  on  Food;  wher& 
he  will  find  all  the  information  on  that  fubjeA 
which  he  can  require.— In  my  Eflay  on  Clothing, 
he  will  fee  how  good  and  comfortable  clothing 
may  be  fomiflied  to  the  Poor  at  a  very  moderate 
expence;  and  in  that  on  the  Management  o£ 
Heat,  he  will  find  particular  dire&ions  for  the  Pooc 
for  laving  fuel. 

I  cannot  finifli  this  Eflay,  without  taking  notice 
of  a  difficulty  which  will  frequently  occur  in  giving 
employment  to  the  Poor,  tlutt  of  difpofing  to  ad* 
vantage  of  the  produce  of  their  labour :— pThis  is 
in  all  cafes  a  very  important  objed ;  and  too  much 
attentfon  cannot  be  paid  to  it.<— A  fpirit  of  indufby 
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^aBi^ot  be  kept  up  but  by  makiag  k  advatit^eous 
K>  individuals  to  be  induftrious;  but  where  the 
wages  which  the  labourer  has  a  right  to  exped 
are  refiiied,  it  will  not  be  poflible  to  prevent  his 
being  difcouraged  and  di%ufted*— He  may  perhaps. 
be  forced  for  a  certain  time  to  work  lor  imaU 
vages,  to  prevent  ftarving,  if  he  has  not  the  re- 
£>urce  of  throwing  himfelf  upon  the  pariih,  which 
he  ipoft  probably  would  prefer  doing,  Ihould  it  be 
ia  his  option ;  but  be  will  in&lUbly  conceive  fuch 
9  thorou^  diilike  to  labour,  that  he  will  become 
idle  and  vicious,  and  a  permanent  and  heavy  burden 
tm  the  public* 

If  "  a  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  he  is  pe- 
culiarly fo,  where  that  labourer  is  a  poor  perfon^ 
who,  with  all  his  exertions,  can  barely  procure  the 
firft  neceifigies  of  life ;  and  whofe  hard  lot  renders 
him  an  objed  of  pity  and  compaffion. 

The  deplorable  fituation  of  a  poor  family,  drug* 
gling  with  poverty  and  want, --deprived  of  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life — deprived  even 
.  of  hope ;  and  fuffering  at  the  fame  time  from  hun- 
ger, difeafe,  and  mortifying  and  cruel  dilappoint- 
ment,  is  feldom  coniidered  with  that  attention 
which  it  deferves,  by  thofe  who  have  never  felt 
thefe  diflrefles,  and  who  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
C^Epofed  to  them.  My  reader  muit  pardon  me, 
if  I  frequently  recall  his  attention  to  thefe  fcenes 
df  mifery  and  wretchednefs.  He  muil  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  fituation  of  the  Poor — with 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  their  misfortune^  and 
fufferings,  before  it  can  be  expeded  that  he  ihould. 
qpter  warmly  into  meafures  calculated  for  tl^eir 
reiitf. 
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In  forming  Eftablifhments,  public  or  private,  for 
giving  employment  to  the  Poor,  it  will  always  be 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  make  fuch  arrangements 
as  will  fecure  to  them  a  fair  price  for  all  the 
labour  they  perform.  They  ihould  not  be  over-paid j 
for  that  would  be  opening  a  door  for  abufe ; — but 
they  ought  to  be  generoufly  paid  for  their  work; 
and,  above  all,  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  be 
idle  for  the  want  of  employment.  The  kind  of 
employment  it  may  be  proper  to  give  them  will  de- 
pend much  on  local  circumflances.  It  will  depend 
on  the  habits  of  the  Poor ; — the  kinds  of  work  they 
are  acquainted  with ; — and  the  facility  with  which  the 
articles  they  can  manuiadure  may  be  difpofed  of  at 
a  good  price. 

In  very  extenfive  Eftablifliments,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  finding  ufeful  employment  for 
the  Poor ;  for  where  the  number  of  perfons  to  be 
employed  is  very  great,  a  great  variety  of  different 
manufafhires  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
and  all  the  articles  manufactured,  or  prepared  to 
be  employed  in  manufa^ures,  may  be  turned  to  a 
good  account. 

In  a  fmall  Eflablifhment,  circumfcribed  and  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  a  fingle  village  or  parifh,it  might 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  good  market  for  the 
yam  fpun  by  the  Poor ;  but  in  a  general  Eflablifh- 
ment, extending  over  a  whole  county,  or  large  city, 
as  the  quantity  of  yam  fpun  by  all  the  Poor  within 
the  extenfive  limits  of  the  inflitution  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  employ  conflantly  a  number  of  weavers 
of  different  kinds  of  cloth  and  fluff,  the  market  for 
all  the  various  kinds  of  yam  the  Poor  may  fpin 
will  always  be  certain.    The  fame  reafoning  will 
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hold  with  regard  to  various  other  articles  ufed  in 
great  manuiaftories^  upon  which  the  Poor  might 
be  very  ufefully  employed;  and  hence  the  great 
advantage  of  making  Eftabliihments  for  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  Poor  as  extenfive  as  polBble.  It 
is  what  I  have  often  infilled  on,  and  what  I  can-  , 
not  too  ftrongly  recommend  to  all  thofe  who  en- 
gage in  forming  fuch  Eftabliihments. 

Although  I  certainly  fhould  not  propo£e  to  bring 
together  J  under  one  roof,  all  the  Poor  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  as,  by  the  infcription  over  the  entrance 
into  a  vaft  hofpital  began,  but  not  finiihed,  at  Na-^ 
pies,  it  would  appear  was  once  the  intention  of  the 
government  in  that  country;  yet  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  an  inftitution  for  pving  employment  to 
the  Poor  can  hardly  be  too  extenfive/ 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjed  to  which  this  Chap- 
ter was  more  particularly  appropriated,  the  relief 
that  may  be  afforded  by  private  individuals  to  the 
Poor  in  their  neighbourhood;  in  cafe  it  fhould  not 
be  poflible  to  get  ovqr  all  the  difficulties  that  may 
be  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  forming  of  a  general 
Eflablifhment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  indivi- 
duals muft  content  themfelves  with  making  fuch 
private  arrangements  for  that  purpofe  as  they  may 
be  able,  with  fuch  qjftfiance  as  they  can  command^  to 
carry  into  execution. 

The  moft  fimple,  and  leaft  expenfive  meafure 
that  can  be  adopted  for  the  afliftance  of  the  Poor 
will  be  that  of  fumifliing  them  with  raw  materials 
for  working.  Flax,  hemp,  or  wool,  for  inftance,  for 
ipinning;  and  paying  them  in  money,  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  for  the  yam  fpun.  This  yam  may  af- 
terwards be  fent  to  weavers  to  be  manufactured 
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into  doth,  or  may  be  fent  to  fome  good  market  and 
fold.  The  details  of  thefe  mercantile  tranfa^ons 
^Boill  be  neither  complicated  nor  troublefome,  and 
might  eafily  be  managed  by  a  fleward  or  houle- 
l^eeper;  particularly  if  the  printed  dckets,  and 
tables,  I  have  fo  often  had  occafion  to  recommend^ 
areufed. 

The  flax,  hemp,  or  wool,  as  foon  as  it  is  pur- 
chafed,  fliould  be  weighed  out  into  bundles  of  one 
or  two  pounds  each,  and  lodged  in  a  ftore-rooni; 
and  when  one  of  thefe  bundles  is  delivered  out  to 
a  poor  perfon  to  be  fpun,  it  (hould  be  accompanied 
with  a  printed  ipin-ticket,  and  entered  in  a  table  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe;  and  when  it  is  returned 
fpun,  an  abftra£t  of  the  fpin-ticket,  with  the  name 
of  the  fpinner,  or  the  fpin-ticket  itfelf,  (hould  be 
bound  up  with  the  bundle  of  yam,  in  order  that 
any  frauds  committed  by  the  fpinner,  in  reeling,  or 
in  any  other  way,  which  may  be  difcovered  upon 
windhig  oflF  the  yam,  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
perfon  who  committed  theln.  When  it  is  known 
that  fuch  effefhial  precautions  to  detedl  frauds  are 
ufed,  no  farther  attempts  will  be  made  to  defraud; 
and  a  mod  important  point  indeed  will  be  gained, 
and  one  which  will  mcA  powerfully  tend  to  mend 
the  morals  of  the  Poor,  and  reftore  peace  to  their 
minds.  <  When,  by  rendering  it  evidently  impoffible 
for  them  to  efcape  detection,  they  are  brought  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  cheating  mA  deceiving;  they 
will  then  be  capable  of  application,  and  of  enjoying 
real  happinefs,  and,  with  open  and  phcid  counte- 
nances, will  look  every  one  full  in  the  face  who  ac- 
cofts  them:  but  as  long  as  they  aje  under  the  influ* 
€nce  of  temptation^— as  long  as  their  minds  are  de- 
graded 
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gnded  bf  confckms  guilt,  and  continually  agitated 
by  lcheme$  of  proiecatiDg  their  fraudulent  pradioes^ 
thfiy  are  as  incapable  of  enjoying  peace  or  content* 
meot,  a$  they  are  of  being  ufeful  membars  of  fodety; 

Hence  the  extreme  cruelty  of  an  ill-judged  ap* 
pearance  of  oonfideoce,  or  carelefe  negleft  of  pre* 
cautions,  in  regard  to  thofe  employed  in  {4aces  oi 
truft,  who  may  be  e2qx>lied  to  tempcadona  to  defraud. 

That  prayer,  which  cannot  be  enough  admired, 
or  too  often  repeated,  '^  usad  us  kot  into 
^  TEMPTATioK,''  was  Certainly  diSated  by  infi- 
nite wi£iom  and  goodnefe;  and  it  Ihould  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  by  thofe  who  are  placed  in  ftati<ms 
of  power  and  authority,  and  whofe  meafures  mull 
neceflarily  have  much  influence  on  the  happineis  or 
mifery  of  great  numbers  of  people. 

Honeft  men  may  be  found  in  all  countries;  but 
I  am  forry  to  £iy,  that  the  refult  of  all  my  expe- 
rience  and  obfervation  has  tended  invariably  to 
prove,  (what  has  often  been  remarked,)  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  tbofe  honeft  who  are  ezf 
pofed  to  continual  and  great  temptations. 

There  is,  however,  one  moft  effe£hial  way, 
not  only  of  keeping  thofe  honeft  who  are  fo  al- 
ready, but  alfo  of  making  thofe  honeft  who  are  not 
fo;  and  that  is,  by  taking  fuch  precautions  as  will 
render  it  evidently  impoflible  for  thofe  vfho  commit 
frauds  to  efcape  detection  and  puniihment:  and 
thefe  precautions  are  never  in^poilible,  and  feldom 
difficult;  and  with  a  little  addrds,  they  may  always 
be  fo  taken  as  to  be  in  nowife  offenfive  to  thofe 
who  are  the  objedls  of  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  maxims  and  meafures  here 
recommended  are  not  applicable   merely  to  the 
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Poor,  but  alfo,  and  more  efpedally,  to  thofe  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  details  of  relieving  them. 
-  But  to  return  once  more  to  tlie  fubjeft  more 
immediately  under  confideration. — ^If  individaals 
jhould  extend  their  liberality  fo  far  as  to  eftabliih 
public  kitchens  for  feeding  the  Poor,  (which  is  a 
meafure  I  cannot  too  often,  or  too  forcibly  recom- 
mend,) it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  go  one  eafy 
ftep  furdier,  and  fit  up  a  few  rooms  adjoining  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  Poor  may  be  permitted  to 
aflemble  to  work  for  their  own  emoluments,  and 
iR^ere  fchools  for  inffaiiding  the  children  of  the 
Poor  in  working,  and  in  reading  and  writing,  may 
be  efhiblifhed.  Neither  the  fitting  iq>,  or  warm* 
ing  and  lighting  of  thefe  rooms,  will  be  attended 
with  any  confiderable  expence;  while  the  advan- 
tages which  will  be  derived  from  fuch  an  Eftabliih- 
ment  for  encouraging  induflry,  and  contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  the  Poor,  will  be  moft  import- 
ant; and  from  their  peculiar  nature,  and  tendency, 
will  be  moll  highly  interefling  to  every  bene^'olent 
mind. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TT  is  a  common  faying,  that  neceffity  is  the  mo- 
ther of  invention;  and  nothing  is  more  ftridiy 
or  more  generally  trup.  It  may  even  be  fhown^ 
that  moft  of  the  fucceffive  improvements  in  the 
affairs  of  men  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fodety,  of  which  we  ' 
have  any  authentic  records,  have  been  made  wider 
the  preflure  of  neceffity ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  confola* 
tion,  in  times  of  general  alarm,  to  refled  upon  the 
probability  that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  ufeiful  dif- 
coveries  will  refult  from  the  united  exertions  of 
thofe  who,  either  from  motives  of  fear,  or  fenti- 
ments  of  benevolence,  labour  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing evil. 

The  alarm  in  this  country  at  the  prefent  period  *, 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  com,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  fcarcity,  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Public  to  a  very  important  fubjeft,  the  inve/ligation 
of  the  fcience  of  nutrition ;— a  fubjeft  fo  ciuious  in 
itfeli^  and  fo  highly  interefting  to  mankind,  that  it 
feems  truly  aftonifhing  it  fhould  have  been  fo  long 
negleded  : — but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
taken  up,  both  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  there   is  great  reafon  to 
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hope  that  it  will  receive  a  thorough  fdentific 
examination ;  and  if  this  Ihouid  be  the  cafe,  I  will 
venture  to  predid,  that  the  important  difcoveries, 
and  improvements,  which  muft  refult  from  thefe 
enquiries,  wiU  render  the  alarms  which  gave  rife 
to  them  £oT  ever  famous  in  the  annals  of  dvil 
fodety. 
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Great  Importance  of  the  SubjeS  under  Con/ideratm. 
^-Probability  that  Water  oRs  a  much  more  im- 
portant Part  in  Nutrition  than  has  hitherto  been 
generally  imagined. — Surprijingly  fmall  Quantity 
of  folid  Food  necejfary^  when  properly  prepared^ 
for  all  the  Purpofes  of  Nutrition.'— Great  Im^ 
portance  of  the  Art  of  Cookery. — Barley  remark* 
ably  nutritive  when  properly  prepared.^^The  Im* 
portance  of  culinary  Procejes  for  preparing  Food 
Jhewn  from  the  known  Utility  of  a  PraRice  com^- 
mon  in  fome  Parts  of  Germany  of  cooking  for 
Cattle. — Difficulty  of  introducing  a  Change  of 
Cookery  into  common  TJfe. — Means  that  may  be  em- 
ployed for  that  Purpofe. 

r|-iH£R£  is,  perhaps,  no  operation  of  Nature, 
•^  which  fiaills  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes, 
more  furprifing,  or  more  curious,  than  the  nouriih- 
ment  and  growth  of  plants,  and  animals  \  and  there 
is  certainly  no  fubjed  of  inveftigation  more  intereft- 
ing.  to  mankind. — As  providing  fubfiftence  is,  and 
ever  muft  be,  an  objedl  of  the  firft  concern  in  all 
countries,  any  difcovery  or  improvement  by  which 
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the  procuring  of  good  and  wholefome  food  can  be 
facilitated,  muft  contribute  very  powerfully  to  in- 
creafe  the  comforts,  and  promote  the  happinels 
of  fociety. 

That  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  fcience  of 
nutrition  is  ftiU  very  imperfed,  is  certain ;  but,  I 
think,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  (hat  we  are  upon 
the  eve  of  fome  very  important  difcoveries  relative 
to  that  myflerious  operation. 

*  Since  it  h^  been  known  that  Water  is  not  a 
fimpld  element,  but  a  compound^  and  capable  of 
being  decompofed,  mudh  light  has  been  thrown 
upoii  many  operations  of  nature  which  formerly 
were  wrapped  up  in  obfcurity.  In  vegetation,  for 
ihitance,  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable, 
that  water  ads  a  much  more  important  part  than 
was  formerly  ailigned  to  it  by  philofophers.— 
That  it  ferves  not  merely  as  the  vehicle  of  nou- 
rifhment,  but  conftitutes  at  leaft  one  part,  and 
probably  an  eiTential  part,  of  the  Food  of  plants.— 
That  it  is  decompofed  by  them,  and  contributes 
materially  to  thdr  growth ;— and  that  manures  ferve 
rather  to  prepare  the  water  for  decompofition,  than 
to  form  of  themfelves— fubftantially,  and  diredly«— 
the  nouriihment  of  the  vegetables. 

Now,  a  very  clear  analop^  may  be  traced, 
between  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  plants,  and 
the  digeftion  and  nourifhment  of  animals ;  and  as 
water  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  both  procefles, 
and  as  in  one  of  them,  (vegetation,)  it  appears 
evidently  to  ferve  as  Food ;— why  fhoold  we  not 
fuppofe  it  may  ferve  as  food  in  the  other  ?— There 
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is,  in  my  tspinion,  abundant  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
this  is  really  the  cafe;  and  I  Ihall  now  briefly  ftate 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded««-i^ 
Having  been  engaged  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time  in  providing  Food  for  the  Poor  at  Munich^ 
I  was  naturally  led,  as  well  by  curiofity  as  motives 
of  economy,  to  make  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments upon  that  fubjed;  and  I  had  not  proceeded 
&r  in  my  operations,  before  I  began  to  perceive 
that  they  were  very  important  ;<--even  much  more 
fo  than  I  had  imagined. 

The  difference  in  the  apparent  goodnefs,  or  the 
pabtablenefs,  and  apparent  nutritiouihefs  of  the 
fame  kinds  of  Food,  when  prepared  or  cooked  in 
different  ways,  ftruck  me  very  forcibly;  and  I 
conftantly  found  that  the  richnefs  or  quality  of  a 
ibup  depended  more  upon  a  proper  choice  of  the 
ingredients,  and  a  proper  management  of  the  fire 
in  the  combination  of  thofe  ingredients,  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  folid  nutritious  matter  employed;— 
much  more  upon  the  art  and  ikill  of  the  cook, 
than  upon  the  amount  of  the  fums  laid  out  in  the 
market. 

I  found  likewife,  that  the  nutritiouihers  of  a 
foup,  or  its  power  of  fatisfying  hunger,  and  afford- 
ing nouriihment,  appeared  always  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  apparent  richnefs  or  palatablenefs. 

But  what  furprifed  me  not  a  little,  was  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  very  fmall  quantity  oi  folid  Food^ 
which,  when  properly  prepared,,  will  fuffice  to 
fatisiy  hunger,  and  fuppott  life  and  health;  and 
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die  very  trifling  eipeoce  at  which  the  ftoutefl:^ 
and  moft  laborious  man  may^  m  any  country,  be 
fecL 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  five  years  in 
fiBeding  the  Poor  at  Munich,  during  which  time 
every  experiment  was  made  that  could  be  devifed^ 
not  only  with  r^ard'to  the  choice  of  the  articles 
ufed  as  Food,  but  alfo  in  refped  to  dieir  diflFerent 
combinations  and  proportions }  and  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  could  be  prepared  or  cooked; 
i^  was  found  that  the  cbeapejiy  moft  favoiujy  and 
tni^ft  nourijbing  Food  that  could  be  provided,  was 
a  f6up  compofed  of  pearl  barley ^  p^^fiy  potatoes^ 
euitings  (f  fine  wbeaten  breads  vinegar — fait  and 
water,  in  certain  proportions* 

The  method  of  prqnring  this  foup  is  as  follows: 
The  water  and  the  pearl  barley  are  firft  put  toge* 
ther  into  the  boiler  and  made  to  boil;  the  peafe 
are  then  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  over 
a  gentle  fire  about  two  hours;— the  potatoes  are 
then  added,  (having  been  previoufly  peeled  with  a 
knife,  or  having  been  boiled,  in  ord^  to  their 
being  more  eafily  deprived  of  their  ikins,)  and  the 
boiling  is  continued  for  about  one  hour  more, 
during  which  time  the  contents  of  the  boiler  ait 
frequently  fiirred  about  with  a  laige  wooden  fpocm, 
or  ladle,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  texture  of  the 
potatoes,  and  to  reduce  the  foup  to  one  uniform 
mafs, — ^When  this  is  done,  the  vinegar  and  the 
fait  are  added;  and  laft.of  all,  at  the  moment  it  is 
to  be  ferved  up,  the  cuttings  of  bread. 
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.  The  foup  (hould  never  be  fuSered  to  boll,  or 
even  to  (land  long  before  it  is  ferved  up  after  the 
cuttings  of  bread  are  put  to  it.  It  mil,  indeed, 
for  reafons  which  mil  hereafter  be  explained,  be 
beft  never  to  put  the  cuttings  of  bread  into  the 
boiler  at  all,  but,  (as  is  always  done  at  Munich,) 
I o  put  them  into  the  tubs  in  which  the  foup  is 
carried  from  the  kitchen  into  the  dining-haU; 
pouring  the  foup  hot  from  the  boiler  upon  them, 
and  Airring  the  whole  well  together  with  the  iron 
ladles  ufed  for  meafuring  out  the  foup  to  the  Poor 
in  the  hall. 

It  is  of  n^ore  importance  than  can  well  be 
imagined,  that  this  bread,  which  is  mixed .  with 
the  foup,  fhould  not  be  boiled*  It  is  likewife  of 
ufe  that  it  fhould  be  cut  as  fine  or  thin  as  poifible; 
and  if  it  be  dry  and  hard,  it  will  be  fo  much  the 
better. 

The  bread  we  ufe  in  Munich  is  what  is  called 
fetnel  bread,  being  fmall  loaves,  weighing  from 
two  to  three  ounces;  and  as  we  receive  this  bread 
in  donations  from  the  bakers,  it  is  commonly  dry 
and  hard,  being  that  which,  not  being  fold  in  time, 
remains  on  hand,  andJ[>ecome8  ftale  and  unfale* 
able;  and  we  have  found  by  experience,  that  this 
hard  and  dale  bread  anfwers  for  our  purpofe  much 
better  than  any  other,  for  it  renders  mafUcation 
Jieceflary;  and  maftication  feems  very  powerfully  to 
aifift  in  promoting  digeflion:  it  likewife /r^/i^/z^j  the 
duruthn  of  the  enjoyment  of  eatings  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  indeed,  and  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  fufficiendy  attended  to.  . 
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The  quantity  of  this  foup  furniflied  to  each  per* 
fon,  at  each  meal,  or  one  portion  of  it,  (the 
cuttings  of  bread  included,)  is  juft  om  Bavarian 
pound  in  weight ;  and  as  the  Bavarian  pound  is  to 
the  pound  Avoirdupois  as  1,123842  to  i,— it  is 
equd  to  about  nineteen  ounces  and  nine-tenths 
Avoirdupois.  Now,  to  thofe  who  know  that  a  fuU 
pint  of  foup  weighs  no  more  than  about  fixteen 
ounces  Avoirdupois,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  at  the 
firft  view,  appear  very  extraordinary  that  a  portion 
weighing  near  twenty  ounces,  and  confequently 
making  near  one  pint  and  a  quarter  of  this  rich, 
ftrong,  favoury  foup,  fhould  be  found  fufEcient  to 
fatisfy  the  hunger  of  a  grown  perfon;  but  when 
the  matter  is  examined  narrowly,  and  properly 
analyzed,  and  it  is  found  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
folidfbod  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  one 
of  thefe  portions  of  foup,  does  not  amount  to 
quite  ftx  ounces y  it  will  then  appear  to  be  almoft 
impolTible  that  this  allowance  fhould  be  fufficient* 

That  it  is  quite  fuiScient,  however,  to  make  a 
good  meal  for  a  ftrong  healthy  perfon,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  long  experience.  I  have 
even  found  that  a  foup  compofed  of  nearly  the 
fame  ingredients,  except  the  potatoes,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  was  fufficiently  nutritive,  and 
very  palatable,  in  which  only  about  yjw/r  ounces  and 
three  quarters  of  folid  Food  entered  into  the  com- 
pofition of  a  portion  weighing  twenty  ounces. 

But  this  will  not  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
know,  that  one  fingle  fpoonful  of  y2r/(i^,  weigh* 
ing  lefs  than  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  put  into  a 
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|>int  of  boiling  water,  foims  the  thickefl  and  moft 
nourifliing  foup  that  can  be  taken ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  folid  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  another  very  nutritive  Food,  bartjhorn 
jetty ^  is  not  much  more  confiderable. 

The  barley  in  my  foup,  feems  to  a£t  much  the 
fame  part  as  ii\<&  fatope  in  this  famous  reftorative; 
and  no  fubititute  that  I  could  ever  find  for  it, 
among  ail  the  variety  of  com  and  pulfe  of  th« 
growth  of  Europe,  ever  produced  haUF  the  effed; 
that  is  to  iay,  half  the  nourifhment  at  the  fame 
expence.  ]^leymay  therefore  be  confidered  a$ 
the  rice  of  Great  Britain. 

It  requires,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  boiling}  but 
when  it  is  properly  managed,  it  thickens  a  vaft 
quantity  of  water;  and,  as  I  fuppofe,  prepares  it 
fir  decompo/itm.  It  alfo  gives  the  foup  into  which 
it  enters  as  an  ingredient,  a  degree  of  richnefs 
which  nothing  elfe  can  give.  It  has  little  or  no 
tafte  in  itfelf,  but  when  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients which  are  lavoury,  it  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  the  palate  *.     ' 

It  is  a  maxim,  as  ancient,  I  believe,  as  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  that  ^^  whatever  pleafes  the  palate 
^  murijhesi^'^zad  1  have  often  had  reafon  to  think 
it  perfeAly  juft.     Could  it  be  clearly  afcertained 

*  The  preparation  of  water  is^  in  many  cafet,  an  objeft  of  more 
importance  than  is  generally  imagined  i  particularly  when  it  it  made 
n6  of  at  a  vehicle  for  conveying  agreeable  taftes.  In  making /KK^t 
fior  ittftance*  if  the  water  afed  be  previoolly  boiled  two  or  three  houra 
with  a  handful  of  rice,  the  punch  made  of  it  will  be  incomparably 
bettefy  that  is  to  fay,  more  full  and  lufcious  upon  the  palate*  than 
when  the  water  it  not  prepared. 
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and  demonibated,  it  would  teod  to  place  mkerf 
in  a  much  more  refpeftaUe  fituation  among  the 
art8  than  it  now  holds. 

That  the  manner  in  which  Food  is  prepared  is  a 
matter  of  real  importance;  and  that  the  water 
ufed  in  that  procefs  a£ts  a  much  more  important 
part  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  imagined,  is, 
I  think,  quite  evident;  for,  it  feems  to  me  to  be 
impoffible,  upon  any  other  fuppofition,  to  account 
for  the  appearanoes.     If  the  very  finall  quantity  of 
folid  Food  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  a 
portion  of  fome  very  nutritive  foup  were  to  be  pre- 
pared  differently,  and  taken  under  fome  other 
ibrm,  that  of  bread,  for  inflance;  fo  far  firom  being 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  hunger,  and  afford  a  comfortable 
and  nutritive  meal,  a   perfon  woukl   aUblutely 
ftarve  upon  fuch  a  Sender  allowance;  and  no  great 
relief  would  be  derived  frcun  ^driakii^  crude  water 
to  fill  up  the  void  in  the  ftomach. 

But  k  is  not  merely  from  an  obfervation  of  the 
apparent  effefts  of  coqkery  upon  thofe  articles 
which  are  ufed  as  Food  for  man,  that  we  ^e  led  tQ 
difcover  the  importance  of  thefe  culinvy  proc^les. 
Their  utility  is  proved  in  a  manner  eqioUy  con* 
clufive  and  fatisfaftory,  by  the  effeds  which  have 
been  produced  by  employing  the  fame  procefi  ia 
preparing  Food  for  brute  animals. 

It  is  well  known,  that  boiling  the  potatoes  with 
which  hogs  are  fed,  renders  them  much  more 
nutritive;  and  fince  the  introduction  of  the  new 
fyftem  of  feeding  horned  cattle,  that  of  keeping 
them  confined  in  the  (lables  all  the  year  round,  (a 
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method  which  is  now  coming  fail  into  comnuMi 
life  in  many  parts  of  Germany,)  great  improve^ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  providing 
nourifhment  for'thofe  animals;  and  particularly  by 
preparing  their  Food,  by  operaticms  fimilar  to  tbofe 
of  cookery;  and  to  thefe  improvemoits  it  is  moflr 
probably  owmg,  that  ftall  feeding  has,  in  that 
country,  been  fo  umrerfally  fucceftful. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  in  Germany  for  thofe 
who  £ttten  bullocks  for  the  butcher,  or  feed 
milch-cows,  to  give  ihera  frequently  what  is  called 
a  drarA  or  drink\  which  is  a  kind  of  pottage,  pre- 
pared difierently  in  different  parts  of  the  country^ 
and  in  the  different  feafons,  according  to  the 
greater  faculty  with  which  <me  or  other  of  the 
articles  occafionally  employed  in  the  compofition 
of  it  may  be  procured;  and  according  to  the  par^* 
ticular  fancies  of  individuals.  Many  feeders  make 
a  great  fecret  of  the  compofition  of  their  drinks ^ 
and  ibme  have,  to  my  knowledge,  carried  their 
r^aement  fo  far  as  adually  to  mix  brandy  in  them, 
in  imall  <{uantities;  and  pretend  to  have  found 
their  advanta|;ie  m  adding  this  coftly  ingredient. 

The  articles  moft  commonly  ufed  are,  bran, 
oatmeal,  brewers  grains,  maihed  potatoes,  mafhed 
turnips,  rye  meal,  and  barley  meal,  with  a  large^ 
proportion  of  water;  fometimes  two  or  three  or 
more  of  thefe  articles  are  united  in  forming  a 
drinks  and  of  whatever  ingredients  the  drink  is 
compofed,  a  large  proportion  of  fait  is  always 
added  to  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  new  in  this  method 
of  feeding  cattle  with   liquid  mixtures,   but   the 

manner 
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manner  in  which  thefe  drinks  are  tiow  prepared  in 
Germany  is,  I  believe^  quite  new;  and  iho#s 
what  I  wiih  to  prove,  that  cooking  renders  Food 
really  more  nutritive. 

lliefe  drinks  were  formerly  given  cdd,  but  it 
was  afterwards  difcovered  that  they  were  more 
nouriihing  when  given  warm;  and  of  late  their 
preparation  is,  in  many  places,  become  a  very 
T^ular  culinary  procefs.  Kitchens  have  been 
built,  and  large  boilers  provided  and  fitted  up, 
merely  for  cooking  for  the  cattle  in  the  ftables; 
and  I  have  been  aiTured  by  many  very  intelligent 
farmers,  who.  have  adopted  this  new  mode  of  fieed- 
ing,  (and  have  alfo  found  by  my  own  experience,) 
that  it  is  very  advantageous  indeed;  that  the  drinks 
are  evidently  rendered  much  more  nouriihing  and 
wholefome  by  being  boiled;  and  that  the  txpeoct 
of  fuel,  and  the  trouble  attending  this  procefs,  are 
amply  compenfated  by  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  improvement  of  the  Food*  We  even  find  it 
advantageous  to  continue  the  boiling  a  confiderable 
time,  two  or  three  hours,  for  inihnce;  as  the  Food 
goes  on  to  be  flill  farther  improved,  the  longer  the 
boiling  is  continued*. 

*  I  cannot  difmift  thit  fubjea,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  witbont  yA 
mentioning  another  pnQice  common  among  our  bcft  fannert  in  Ba- 
varia, which,  I  thinkt  defervet  to  be  known.  They  chop  the 
green  clover  with  which  they  feed  their  cattle,  and  mix  wiih  ii  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  chopped  ftraw.  They  pretend  that  thit  rich 
fuccutent  graft  it  of  fo  clammy  a  nature,  that  unlcfs  it  be  mixed  f^-ith 
chopped  ftraw,  hay,  or  fOtane  other  dry  fodder,  cattle  which  are  M 
with  it  do  not  ruminate  fufficiently.  The  ofual  proportion  of  the 
clover  to  the  ftraw^  it  at  two  to  one. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  hOz  feem  evidently  to  fliow,  that  there  is 
fome  very  important  fecret  with  regard  to  nutrition, 
which  has  not  yet  been  properly  inveftigated;  and 
it  feems  to  me  to  be  more  than  probable,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  who  may  be  fupported  in 
any  comitry,  upon  its  internal  produce,  depends 
ahnoft  as  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the  art  of  cookery^ 
as  upon  that  of  agriculture. — ^The  Chinefe,   per- 
haps, underftand  both  thefe  arts  better  than  any 
other  nation. — Savages  underftand  neither  of  thenu 
.  But,  if  cookery  be  of  fo  much  importance,  it 
certainly  deferves  to  be  ftudied  with  the  greateft 
care;  and  it  ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in 
times  of  general  alarm  on  account  of  a  fcardty  of 
provifions;  for  the  relief  which  may  in  fuch  cafi». 
be  derived  from  it,  is  immediate  and  effe^hial, 
while  all  other  refources  are  diftant  and  uncertain*.  - 
I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  always  at** 
tend  the  introdu&ion  of  meafures  calculated  to 
produce  any  remarkable  change  in  the  cuftoms 
and  habits  of  mankind;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
change  more  difficult  to  effisd,  than  that  which 
would  be  neceflary  in  order  to  make  any  coniidei> 
able  faving  in  the  confmnption  of  thofe  articles 
commonly  ufed  as  Food;  but  ftill,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  a  change  might,  with  proper  management, 
be  brought  about. 

There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  an  averfioa 
to  potatoes  was  as  general,  and  as  ftrong,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  even  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  now  in  fome 
parts  of  Bavaria;  but  this  prejudice  has  been 
got  over;  ^nd  I  am  perfuaded,  that  any  national 

prejudice, 


prejudice,  however  deeply  rooted,  may  be  over- 
come, provided  proper  means  be  ufed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  time  allowed  for  their  operation. 
-  But  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  introducmg 
a-general  ufe  of  foups  throughout  the  country,  or 
(^any  other  kind  of  Food,  however  palatable,  cheap, 
and  nourifhing,  to  which  people  have  not  been 
2ccuftomed,  yet  thefe  improvements  might  cer- 
tainly be  made,  with  great  fadh'ty,  in  all  public 
hoijHtals  and  work-houfes,  where  the  Poor  are  fed 
at  the  public  expence;  and  the  faving  of  provi- 
(ions,  (not  to  mention  the  diminution  of  expence,) 
which  nught  be  derived  from  this  improvement, 
would  be  very  important  at  all  times,  and  more 
efpeciaOy  in  times  of  general  fcarory. 

Another  meafure,  ftill  more  important,  and 
which  might,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  eafily  carried  inta 
execudon,  is  the  eftablifhment  of  public  kitchens 
in  all  towns,  and  large  villages,  throughout  die 
kingdom;  whence,  not  only  the  Poor  might  be 
fed  gtatis^  but  alfo  all  the  induihious  inhabitants 
cf  the  neighbourhood  mijght  be  fiimiflied  with 
Food  at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be  a  very  great 
feBef  to  them  at  all  times;  and  in  times  of  general 
feardty,  this  arrangement  would  alone  be  fuffident 
to  prevent  thofe  public  and  private  calamities, 
which  never  £aul  to  accompany  that  moft  dreadful 
6f  all  vifitations,  a  £unine. 

The  faving  of  Food  that  would  refult  from 
feeding  a  large  propordon  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  from  pubUc  kitchens,  would  be  im* 
iileafe,  and 'that- faving  would  tend,  immediately, 
t  •  •    .    .  and 
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and  moft  powerfully,  to  render  provifions  more 
plentiful  and  cheap,— diminiih  the  general  alarm  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  a  fcardty,  and  prevent 
the  hoarding  up  of  provifions  by  individuals,  which 
is  often  ^ne  fujOSdent,  without  any  thing  elfe,  to 
bring  on  a  famine,  even  where  there  is  no  real 
fcardty:  for  it  is  not  merely  the  fears  of  indivi- 
duals which  operate  in  thefe  cafes,  and  induce  them 
to  lay  in  a  larger  (lore  of  provifions  than  they 
otherwife  would  do ;  and  which  naturally  increafes 
the  fcardty  of  provifions  in  the  market,  and  raifes 
thdr  prices ;  but  there  are  perfons  who  are  fo  loft 
to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  often  to  fpecu- 
late  upon  the  diftrefs  of  the  Public,  and  all  their 
operations  effectually  tend  to  increafe  the  fcardty 
in  the  markers,  and  augment  the  general  alarm. 

But  without  enlarging  farther  in  this  place  upon 
thefe  public  kitchens,  and  the  numerous  and  im- 
portant advantages  which  may  in  all  countries  be 
derived  from  them,  I  ihail  return  to  the  interefting 
fubjefts  which  I  have  undertaken  to  inveftigate;— 
the  fdence  of  nutrition^  and  the  art  of  providing 
wholefome  and  palatable  Food  at  a  fmall  ex> 
pence. 


F 
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CHAP.    IL 

Of  the  Pleafure  of  Eatings  and  of  the  Means  that 
may  be  employed  for  increqfing  iti 

XT7HAT  has  already  oeen  faid  upon  this  fubjeft 
will,  i  flatter  myfelf*,  be  thought  fufficient  to 
mow  ih^tyfor  a/I  the  purpofes  of  nourifhment^  a  much 
Imaller  quantity  of  folid  Food  will  fufEce  than  has 
hitherto  been  thought  neceflary ;  but  there  is  ano- 
ther circumftauce  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  that  is,  the  pleafure  of  eating -^^  2x1  enjoyment 
of  which  no  perfon  will  confent  to  be  deprived. 

The  pleafure  enjoyed  *in  eating  depends  firft 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  tafte  of  the  ^  Food; 
and  fecondly,  upon  its  power  to  affe^  the  palate. 
Now  there  are  many  fubftances  extremely  cheap, 
by  which  very  agreeable  taftes  may  be  given  to 
Food;  particularly  when  the  bafis  or  nutritive  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Food  is  taftelefs ;  and  the  effefl  of  any 
kind  of  palatable  folid  Food,  (of  meat,  for  inftance,) 
upon  the  organs  of  tafle,  may  be  increafed,  almoft 
indefinitely,  by  reducing  the  fize  of  the'particles  of 
fuch  Food,  and  caufing  it  to  a£l  upon  the  palate 
by  a  larger  furface.  And  if  means  be  ufed  to 
prevent  its  being  fwallowed  too  foon,  which  may 
be  eafily  done  by  mixing  with  it  fome  hard  and 
taftelefs  fubftance,  fuch  as  crumbs  of  bread  ren- 
dered hard  by  toafting,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  that 
kifui,  by  which  a  long  malHication  is  rendered  ne- 
ceflary. 


ee&ly,  the  enjoyment  of  eating  may  be  greatly 
increafed  and  prolonged. 

The  idea  of  occupying  a  perfbn  a  great  while, 
and  affording  him  much  pleafure  at  the  fame 
time,  in  eating  a  fmall  quantity  of  Food,  may, 
perhaps,  appear  ridiculous  to  fome;  but  thofe  who 
confider  the  matter  attentively,  will  perceive  that 
it  is  very  important.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  fo  as 
any  thing  that  can  employ  the  attention  of  the 
phijofopher. 

The  enjoyments  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  not  fo  numerous  as  to  ren- 
der an  attempt  to  increafe  them  fuperfluous.  And 
even  in  regard  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  gratify  their  appetites  to  the  utmoil  extent  of 
their  wiihes,  it  is  furely  rendering  them  a  very 
important  fervice  to  (how  them  how  they  may 
increafe  their  pleafures  without  deftroying  their 
health. 

If  a  glutton  can  be^  made  to  gormandize  two 
hours  upon  two  ounces  of  meat,  it  is  certainly 
much  better  for  him,  than  to  give  himfelf  an  indi* 
geftion  by  eating  two  pounds  in  the  fame  time. 

I  wa6  led  to  meditate  upon  this  fubjeft  by  mere 
accident.  I  had  long  been  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
ftand  how  the  Bavarian  foldiers,  who  are  tmcom- 
monly  ftout,  ftrong,  and  healthy  men,  and  who,  in 
conimon  with  all  other  Germans,  are  remarkably 
fond  of  eating,  could  contrive  to  live  upon  the 
very  fmall  fums  they  expend  for  Food;  but  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  economy  of  their  tables 
cleared  up  the  pointy  and  let  me  into  a  fecret 

p  a  which 
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wfaieh  awakMed  aU  my  eurio&ty.  lliefe  iiAiaen^ 
inftead  of  bang  ftarvcd  ^tpon  thdr  'leanty  allow* 
ance,  as  migiit  haTe  beoi fnfpefited,  Ifoui^  aftu- 
aliy  living  in  a  moft  comfortable  and  even  kizu- 
rions  manner.  I  fomid  that  tfaey  had  contrived  not 
only  to  renNler  their  Food  fziroary  and  nourifliingy 
but,  what  appeared  to  me  ftill  more  extiaurdiinryy 
had  found  out  the  means  of .  increafiog  TtzrzBAaa 
upon  the  organs  of  tafte  fo  as  adually  to  augmettt, 
and  even  prolong  to  a  moil  furprifing^  degree,  the 
enjoyment  of  eating. 

lliis  accidental  difcovery  made  a  deep  impref- 
fkm  upon  my  nund,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to 
all  my  ideas  on  the  fubje£k  of  Food.— It  opened 
to  me  a  new  and  very  interefting  Add  fer^in- 
Teftigation  and  experimental  inquiry,  of  which  I 
had  never  before  had  a  difUnA  view;  and  thence- 
forward my  diligence  in  making  experimcBts,  and 
in  colleding  information  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  Food  is  prepared  in  different  countries,  was 
redoabldd. 

In  die  following  Chapter  may  be  ieen  the  general 
refults  ^f  all  my  experiments  [and  inquiries  reh- 
tite  to  this  fnbjeft«-->A  defire  to  render  this  acoount 
as  Gondfe  and  fhort  as  poffible  has  induced  me  to 
omit  much  interefting  ipecutation  which  the  fub* 
jeft  naturally  fuggefted;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader  will  fiipply  this  defeft,  and  enable  him  to 
difcover  the  objeds  particularly  aim^  at  in  the 
experiments,  even  where  they  are  not  mentionedf^ 
and  to  compare  the  refults  of  praAice  with  the 
affumed  theory.- 
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CHAP.    IH- 

Cf  the  different  Kinds  rf  Food  furmjhed  to  the 
Poor  in  the  Hmife  of  Induftry  at  Munich j  with 
an  Account  cf  the  Coji  cfthenu — Of  the  Expence 
of  providing  the  fam  Kinds  cf  Food  in  Great 
Britain^  as  well  at  the  prefent  high  Prices  of 
frovifions^  as  at  the  ordinary  Prices  of  them.'^ 
Of  the  various  fy^rpvements  of  which  thefe  differ • 
ent  Kinds  tf  cheap  Food  are  capable. 

nsFORE  the  introdudion  of  potatoes  as  Food  in 
-■^  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  (which  was 
not  done  till  laft  Auguft,)  the  Poor  were  fed  with 
a  foup  compoled  in  the  following  manner: 

SOUP    N*  I. 

Wejglit  CoftiB 

iDgredientl*                     Avuirdopoif.  Aerttnc  monej^ 

|bt    OS.  £.    i.    d» 
4  ^iirtis^  of  pearl  btrley,  eqaal 

to  afaoat  lOy  galloot      •  •  141  a  •^'^rr  o  11     yi 

j^vi^lMci^tu        -        .     t.  iji  4  -—    o    7    3J 

Cuttings  of  fine  wJieatcB  bread  69  10  — —    o  to    af 

Salt      '  -        -        -        -     •  19  13  — -  JO    1    a{ 
24  wf^s,  very  weak  beer — vine- 
gar, or  ratber  fmdl  beer 

.  tunod  four,  about  a4  quarts  46  15  -— *-  o    1    5r 

Waier»  abqiit  j6o  quaru    -     -  1077  p 
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*.  A  vurtii%  the  twelfth  part  of  a  fdufl,  and  the  Bayarian  fchXfl  Is  eqval  to 
6^*^  Wincbefter  buOieb. 

f  3  Fuelf 
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BroagbtOTer    i     ii     8^ 

FoeU  88Ib.  of  dry  pine  wood*  tbeBavariin  clafter, 
(weighing  3961  lb.  avoirdnpmsy)  ai  St.  t^» 
fterling  •        -         -        -.-         ♦        -00.  aj 

Wagei  of  tbree  cook*maids»  at  twenty  florins 

'  (37^*  7i^*)  ^  y^^^  each,  makes  daily  ,003} 

Daily  expence  for  feeding  the  tbree  cook-ntaids, 
at  ten  creutzers  (3^  pence  fterling)  iach,  ac- 
cording to  an  agreement  made  with  them       -     o     oil 

Daily  wages  of  two  men  fervants,  employed  in 
going  to  market — colle£Hng  donations  ofbread* 
&c.  helping  in  the  kitchen*  and  affifting  in 
ferving  out  the  foap  to  the  Poor  •  -     o     l     7I 

Repairs  of  the  kitchen*  and  of  the  kitchen  fami- 
ture*  about  90  florins  (81.  3s.  yd.  fterling)  a 
year*  makes  daily  -  •  •     o     o    5 1 

Total  daily  expencosy  when  dinner  is  provided  for 

1x00  pcrfons  "^  -  T         ••     >    IS    *l 

This  fum  (il.  158.  2ld.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  of  portions  of  foup  fumifhed,  gives  for 
each  portion  a  mere  trifle  more  than  one  third  rf 
a  fenny  J  or  exaftly  tVA  of  a  penny;  the  weight  of 
each  portion  being  about  20  ounces. 

But,  moderate  as  thefe  expences  are,  which 
have  attended  the  feeding  of  the  Poor  of  Munich, 
they  have  lately  been  reduced  ftill  farther  by  intro- 
ducing the  ufe  of  potatoes.— Thefe  moft  valuable 
vegetables  were  hardly  known  in  Bavaria  till  very 
lately ;  and  fo  ftrong  was  the  averfion  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  of  the  Poor,  againft  them,  at  the 
time  when  we  began  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  the 
public    kitchen    of   the   Houfe   of   Induftry   in 

•  The  quantity  of  fuel  here  mentioned*  though  it  certainly  is  ilmod 
incredibly  Anall,  wftt  nererthclcrs  determined  from  the  refuhs  of  aautl 
experiments.  A  particular  account  of  thefe  experiments  will  be  given 
in  my  Ellay  on  the  Mansf  cment  of  Heat  and  the  Economy  of  Fuel. 

Munich, 
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Munich,  that  we  were  abfolutely  obliged,  at  firft, 
to  introduce  them  by  Health. — A  private  room  in 
a  retired  comer  was  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen  for 
cooking  them ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to  dilguife 
them,  by  boiling  them  down  entirely,  and  deftroy- 
ing  their  forfn  and  texture,  to  prevent  their  being 
deteded: — but  the  Poor  foon  found  that  their 
foup  was  improved  in  its  qualities ;  and  they  tefti- 
fied  their  approbation  of  the  change  that  had  been 
made  in  it  fo  generally  and  loudly,  that  it  was  at 
laft  thought  to  be  no  longer  neceifary  to  conceal 
from  them  the  fecr^t  of  its  compoiition,  and  they 
are  now  grown  fo  fond  of  potatoes  that  t^iey  would 
not  eafily  be  fatisfied  without  them. 

The  employing  of  potatoes  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  foup  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  qonfiderable 
faving  in  the  other  more  coftly  materials,  as  may 
be  feen  by  comparing  the  following  receipt  with  th?t 
already  given. 

SOUP,    N*  n. 

Weight  Cod  in 

Ingredients*  Avoirdupois.  flcrling  money. 

lb.   oz.  £,    1.      d. 

s  ^/^r//i  of  pearl  barley     -     70    9  •^^     o     S     9%i 

jwirilfOfpcM        -      -      65  10  — —     O     3^  7 J 

8  <vi#r//r  of  potatoei   -     -    a30    a  -^—    o     1     9^- 

Cutdnga  of  bread    -       -      69  10  — -7*    o  10    a^ 

Salt  -        .  --     »9  >3    — —    o     *     *4 

^.oegar        •        -        •      46  13    •^—    01     5i 
Water         -         -        -    982  ij     ' 

f 

Total  weight        148;  10 
Expences  for /uii,/ervantSi  repalr««  &9«  ^^  before    o    3     ^t'c 


Total  diSLy  expeace,  whqn  dinntr  if  provided  for 

laooperfods  -i.  -  •    i    7_^? 

P4 


This 


I 

This  film  (iL  >s.  6^d.)  dhrided  hy  i2bo,  die 
aambo*  of  pordcftis  of  foap,  gives  far  estA  pordoti 
;tinefartimi^'ftrjntta]yi  oraocuratelf,  i^^^fatUng. 

The  quantity  of  cadi  of  the  ingredienis  con- 
taine^in  one  portion  of  foup  is  as  follows : 


Ipgrcflieatit 

In  avdrdtipois  weight. 

OS.                                 OS. 

Of  pearl  barley 
Ofpeas        — i 
OfpDtttoei 
Ofbread        ^ 

— 

i/^    OffJS 

^^     ~^     JlToO 

o}««   ■ oiW* 

Total  folids 
Offalc                     ^ 
Of  weak  Tioegftr     <— 
Ofwater       «*      — 

4iY^V    5.Vt& 

Toltl    »9AVtf  19AV3 

The  expence  of  prepaiiog  thefe  fbups  will  vary 
whh  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  which  they  arc 
compofed ;  but  as  the  quantities  of  the  iimredients, 
determined  by  -we^t,  are  hcie  given,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  afcertain  exaftly  what  they  will  coft  in  any 
cafe  whatever. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  it  were  required  to  deter- 
mine how  much  laoo  portions  of  the  Soup,  No.L 
would  coft  in  London  at  thisprdent  moment,  (the 
lath  of  November  i795,)whenaUkindsofprovifions 
are  uncommonly  dear.  I  fee  by  a  printed  rqwrt  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  day  befoie  yefter- 
day  (November  10),  that  the  prices  of  the  articles 
neceflary  for  preparing  thefe  foups  were  as  fbUowa: 

Barley,  per  buihel  weighing  461b.  at  5s.  6d. 
vhich  gwo  for  eath  pound  about  lid.j  but  pre- 

paved 


jpond  as  piad  bttrUy^  k  will  coft  at  leaft  two  pence 
p«r  pound*. 

Si$Uiiigpiai  per  burfhel,  weighing  6i^  lb.  (at  lot.} 
which  gives  for  each  pound  nearly  i^^d. 

Potatoes^  per  buffael,  wwghing  58I  lb.  at  as.  6d. 
which  gives  nearly  one  halfpenny  for  each  pound* 

And  I  find  that  a  quartern  loaf  of  wheatea 
breads  weighing  4  lb.  5oz«  cofts  now  in  Ixmdon 
IS.  oi^M^ — this  bread  muft  therefore  be  reckoned 
at  11^  iarthkigs  fer  pound. 

Salt  cofts  i^d.  per  pound ; . and  vinegar  (which 
is  probably  fix  times  as  ftrong  as  diat  ftuff  called 
Vin^;ar  which  is  ufed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Houfe 
ctf'Iiiduftry  at  Munich)  cofts  is.  8d.^r gallon. 

This  bdng  premiled)  the  computations  may  be 
made  as  follows : 

Expence  of  preparing  in  London,  in  the  month 
of  November  1795,  1200  portions  of  the 
Soup,  N<»I. 

Aw      OS.  «.     d, 

141    2    peirl  ^nfey^  At    o    a       /«r/f. 
ji|i    4    pcai»  »t  —  o    li 

69  10    wheacoi  hii0t<l»at  o  ii|f 
19  13    fait,  ac  —  o    li 

Visegar^  one  gallooj  at    —  1     8 
Expescei  fbr/SirA^SrvAJv//,  kitcbea/krmtwnp  ftc. 
reckoning  three  timet  ai  much  at  thofe  artU 
det  of  ttpenoe  aaannt  t»  iwij  at  Mondi'  o    10    4^ 

Total       3      9    9{ 

•Ooe^miauiibfaifl  (eqval  to  6^^"^  WiachefteriiptficIO  titkntkff 
wciphiiig  at  a  owdium  aso  bavarian  pottniU,  upon  l^ing  pearl^i*  or 
'«A«r(as  it  it  called  in  6ennany)ff  is  reduced  to  half  a  Tchifl,  which 
Mratgha  471  Bavarian  pounds.  The  79  Jb»  which  it  Uftt  4n  'riie  open, 
(ion  it  the  pcr^piifite  of  the  miller»and  it  all  he  receives  for  hitcnMible. 
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in  dun  flke^»  and  after  it  is^fmd,  k  nay  he  iqtxed 
widi  tike  mat  aad  pM  iato  dit  ibttp*4iaies,  and 
tke  foup  poured  oa  diem  nvfaea  it  k-ferved  ouc 

Anodier  medied  of  impromg  thk  foup  k  ta 
IRES  wkh  k  finadi  dumplmfl^  or  meat-baHs,  fliade 
of  breads  flour,  and  finoked  beef,  ham,  or  any 
other  kind  of  falted  meat,  or  of  fi?er  cut  into 
fmaU  pkces,  or  radier  mneed^  as  it  k  called^— 
Thefe  dompUna  may  be  boikd  cidier  in  the  foup 
or  in  clear  water,  and  put  into  the  ibup  when  k  k 
fervedout. 

As  the  meat  k  diefe  compofitions  k  deflgaed 
raidier  to  pleafe  the  palate  than  for  any  thing  «jfe, 
the  foup  being  fuflkiently  nourifliing  widiout  it,  k 
k  of  much  importance  that  k  be  reduced  to  very 
finall  ^pieces,  in  order  that  k  be  brought  mto  con* 
ta&  with  the  otgans  of  tafte  by  a  large  furfiioe; 
and  that  k  be  mixed  with  Ibme  hard  fubflance, 
(fried  bread,  for  inftance,  crumbs,  or.  hard  dum-i 
plins,)  which  will  neceflarily  prolong  the  time  cm* 
ployed  in  ntaftfcalkm. 

When  thk  k  done,  and  where  the  meat  em* 
ployed  has  much  flavour,  a  very  fisiall  quantity  of 
it  will  be  found  fuffident  to  anfwer  the  puipofe 
required. 

One  mmce  of  bacon,  or  of  fmoked  beef,  and 
0ie  ounce  of  fried  bread,  added  to  eigbieen  eunees 
of  the  Soup  No.  L  would  afford  an  eacdient  meal, 
in  which  the  tafte  d  animal  food  would  decidedly 
]»edominate. 

Dried  fait  fifli,  or  Imoked  fifli,  boiled  and  then 
minced,  and  xoadc  into  duiqplms  with  maihfd  po- 
tatoes. 
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-tsttoei)  bwad>  dod  flour,  and  boiled  'again,  vould 
be  wry  goody/Mlen  with  eitber  of  the  Soi^  No»  L 
or  No*  n. 

Thefe  foi^  ma.y  Gkflwke  be.  iiaproved,  by  mix^- 
ii:^  with  them  various  kinds  of  cheap  roots 
green  V4s^table6,  as  turnips,  cairots, 
cdery,  cabbs^es,  four-crout,  &c*)  as  ^dib  by  lea- 
fonq^  them  with  fine  herbs  and  black  p^ier.—- 
Onions  and  ledcs  may  Ukewife  be  ufed  with  great 
advantage,  as  they  not  onlyferve  to  render  the 
Food  in  which  they  enter  as  inip-edlents  peculiarly 
i|^oary,  but  are  really  very  wholefome. 

With  .regard  to  the  barley  made  ufe  of  in  pre- 
paring thefe  foups,  though  I  ^ways  have  ufed 
pearl  barky,  or  rolled  barley  (as  it  is  called  in 
Gennany),  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  commoa  barley- 
meal  would  aniwer  nearly  as  well;  particularly  if  cai:e 
were  taken  to  boil  it  gently  for  a  fuffident  length 
,  6f  time  over  a  flow  fire  before  the  peas  are  added*. 

nil  the  laft  year,  we  ufed  to  cook  the  barley- 

.Soup  and  the  peas-foup  feparate,  and  not  to  mi^c 

-  them  till  the  menent  when  they  were  poured  intp 

ibe^tuhsi^n  the  cut  bread,  in  order  to  be  carried 

•  Since  the  Firft  Edition  of  this  Efiajr  wai  publiihed  the  experi- 
*  mcnt  with  barley* meal  hat  been  tried,  and  the  meal  hat  been  found 
to  anfwer  quite  as  well  at  pearl  barlejr,  if  not  better,  for  making 
thefe  ibupt.  Among  othert,  Thomat  Bernard,  Efq.  Tieafurer  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  a  gentleman  of  moft  refpeflable  charaAer,  and 
well  known  for  hit  philanthropy  and  aftire  aeal  in  relieving  the 
diftreflet  of  the  Pooti  hat  given  it  a  very  complete  and  fair  trial  |  and 
he  found,  what  it  very  remarkable,  though  not  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted  fbi^^that  the  barley- meal,  with  ^  tht  iron  in  k,  anfweivd 
better,  that  it  to  fay,  made  the  foap  richer,  and  thicker,  than  when 
the  fino  floor  of  barley,  without  the  braot  wtt  ufed. 

into 
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into  the  dfaung-hall;  but  I  do  not  know  thtt  aay 
advantages  were  derived  from  that  praftice;  the 
foup  being,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as  good  fince 
the  barky  and  the  peas  have  been  cooked  together 
asbefere. 

As  foon  as  die  Ibup  is  done,  and  the  boilm  are 
emptied,  they  are  immediately  refilled  with  water^ 
and  the  barley  for  the  foup  for  the  neJtt  day  is  put 
into  it,  and  left  to  fteep  over  night;  abd  at  fix 
o*clock  the  next  morning  the  fires  are  lighted 
under  the  boilers*. 

The  peas,  however,  are  never  fuffered  to  -m- 
main  in  the  water  over-night,  as  we  have  found, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  they  never  boil  foft  if  the 
water  in  which  they  are  boiled  is  not  boiMi^  hot 
when  they  are  put  into  it.  —> Whether  this  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  peas  which  grow  in  Bavaria,  I  know 

not. 
\Vhen  I  began  to  feed  the  Poor  of  Munich, 

there  was  alfo  a  quantity  of  meat  boiled  in  their 
foup;  but  as  the  quantity  was  fmall,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  it  but  very  indiflRarent,  I  never  thought  it 
contributed  much  to  rendering  the  viftuals  moie 

«  By  Ibott  cxpcrimentt  lafdy  made  it  Int  been  fmnicl  d»t  the 
$^9t^  will  ^  imicli  i«iyrovc«l  if  a  foiall  fire  it  made  under  tbc  boiler^ 
jui  lut&clMt  lo  make  in  coatents  boil  ap  once,  wben  the  barley  and 
water  ate  put  into  it»  and  tbcn  clofing  mp  immediately  the  afli^bole 
tei^irtett  and  ibt  damper  ia  tbe  cbimney»  and  throwing  a  thick  blanket^, 
mr  a  wma  coverlid  over  the  cover  of  the  boiler»  the  whole  be  kept  hot 
tUl  the  aext  meniia|{.  This  heat  fo  long  continuedt  aAs  very  power, 
lully  on  the  bariry,  and  causes  it  to  thicken  the  water  in  a  very  fttr- 
piifing  manner.  I^erhapi  the  mr  mmf  ufed  for  making  water  gniel 
ml|hl  be  impfoved  in  iit  e&ftt  by  the  lame  mcane.  The  experiment 
U  certainly  wmth  t^ii^* 

nourifliing: 
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Yiouriihing :  but  as  foon  as  means  v^ere  found  for 
Y'endering  the  foup  palatable  without  meat^  the 
quantity  of  it  ufed  was  gradually  diminiihed^  and 
it  was  at  length  entirely  omitted.  I  never  heard 
that  the  Poor  complained  of  the  want  of  it;  and 
much  doubt  whether  they  took  notice  of  it* 

The  management  of  the  fire  in  cooking  is^  in 
all  (alfes,  a  matter  of  great  hnportance;  but  in  no 
cafe  is  it  fo  neceffaiy  to  be  attended  to  as  in  pre- 
paring the  cheap  and  nutritive  foups  here  recom- 
mended.— ^Not  only  the  palatablenefs,  but  even 
^t  ftrength  or  richnefs  of  the  foup,  feems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  management  of  the 
heat  employed  in  cooking  it. 

from  the  beginning  of  the  procefs  to  the  end 
of  it,  die  boiling  ihould  be  as  gentle  as  poflible;— ^ 
and  if  it  were  poffible  to  keep  the  foup  always  ju^ 
botling  bot^  without  adually  boiling,  it  would  be  fo 
much  the  better. 

"Caufing  any  thing  to  boil  violently  in  any  culinary 
procefs  is  very  ill  judged ;  for  it  not  only  does  not 
expedite,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  procefs  of 
cooking,  but  it  occafions  a  mofl:  enormous  wafte  of 
fueh  and  by  driving  away  with  the  fteam  many  of  the 
more  volatile  and  more  favoury  particles  of  the  ingre- 
dients, fenders  the  vifluals  lefs  good  and  lefs  palat- 
able.— To  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
perimental phiiofophy  of  heat,  and  who  know  that 
water  once  brought  to  be  boiling  hot^  however 
gently  it  may  boil  in  faft,  canmt  be  made  any  hotter^ 
however  large  and  intenfe  the  fire  tmder  it  may  be 
made,  and  who  know  that  it  is  by  the  heat — that 

is 
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it  to  %9  the  Agne  or  vttenfity  of  it»  apd  the  time 
of  it$  being  Q(mtsiMied>  and  not  1^  th^  bubbling  up 
or  btnliBgj  (as  it  is  catkd)  of  the  ^^r  that  culinary 
operationB  are  ^f^xbrn^ed^iim  will  be  evidivt, 
iiid  thoib  irhp  ke^w  that  more  than  ^  timss  at 
much  beat  is  required  to  fsni  tffinft^am  ^nygxyeip 
quantity  of  water  already  hiling  hot  a$  woukl  be 
nece0«ry  to  heat  the  fiime  quantity  of  ke*c^ 
water  to  the  boiiing  point — will  fiee  the  enonnpuf 
wafte  of  heaty  and  confequently  of  fuel,  which,  in 
oiX  cafes  muft  refult  from  violent  boiling  in  culx* 
nary  procefles.  m 

Tp  prev^  the  fpup  from  burning  to  the  boiler, 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  fhould  be  made  dw 
ble\  the  iaUe  bottom,  (which  may  be  yery  tlpn) 
being  fixed  on  the  ipfide  of  the  boiler,  die  twp 
flieets  of  copper  being  every  where  in  contaA 
with  each  other;  but  t|iey  ought  not  to  be  attache4 
to  each  other  with  folder,  except  only  at  the  edge 
of  the  faUe  bott(»n  where  it  is  joined  to  the  fides 
of  the  boiler* — ^The  falfe  bottom  (bould  have  ^ 
rim  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wid^,  projeAing  up- 
wards, by  which  it  lbou|d  be  riveted  to  the  fides 
of  the  boiler;  but  only  few  rivets,  pr  ^ails,  (hould 
be  uied  for  fixing  the  two  bottoms  together  be- 
low, and  thofe  ufed  fhould  be  very  finall;  other* 
wife,  where  large  nails  are  eippbyed  at  tfie  bottom 
of  die  hotter,  where  the  fire  is  mod  intenfe,  the 
foup  will  be  apt  to  bum  to;  at  leaft  on  the  heads 
of  thofe  large  nails. 

The  two  iheeis  of  i^etal  may  be  made  to  touch 
each*  odier  every  wfaere^  by  hmunering  them  to- 
gether 
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gether  after  the  Me  bottom  is  fixed  m  its  place; 
and  they  may  be  tacked  together  by  a  few  fmall 
rivets  placed  here  and  there,  s^t  confideriible  difr 
tances  from  each  other;  and  after  this  is  done,  the 
boiler  ni^y  be  tinned. 

In  tinning  the  boiler,  if  proper  care  be  taken, 
the  edge  of  the  falfe  bottom  may  be  foldered  by. 
the  tin  to  the  fides  of  the  boiler,  and  this  will  pre-, 
vent  the  water,  or  other  liquids  put  into  the  boiler, 
from  gpttjng  between  the  two  bottom^. 

In  this  manner  double  bottoms  may  be  n^ade  to 
C^ueerpans  and  k^tles  of  all  kinds  ufed  i^  cooking; 
sold  this  contrivance  will,  in  all  cafes,  mod  effectu- 
ally prevent  what  is  (:atled  by  the  cooks  burmng  to,** 

^  Thh  inTentkm  of  double  bpctomt  ipigh^  be  ufcd  with  great  fac* 
ccfs  by  diftillerSy  to  preyent  their  liquor,  when  it  is  thick,  from  burning 
to  the  bottomt  of  their  ftills.  But  there  it  tnotfaer.hint,  which  I 
have  long  wiflied  to  give  diftillert,  from  which,  I  am  perfuadetl,  they 
Blight  derive  very  eflential  advantagea.^It  it  to  recommend  to 
them  to  make  op  warm  clothing  of  thick  blanketing  for  covering  up 
their  ftilUbeadt,  and  defending  them  from  the  cold  air  of  the  atmo. 
fphere;  and  for  covering  in  the  fame  manner  all  that  part  ofthtf 
copper  or  boiler  which  rifes  above  the  brick- work  in  which  it  it  fixed. 
The  great  quantity  of  heat  which  is  conftantly  given  off  to  the  cold 
air  of  the  atmofphere  in  contaft  with  it  by  this  naked  copper,  not  only 
occafionf  a  very  great  lofs  of  heat,  and  of  fuel,  but  tends  likewi/e  very 
much  to  imktrrafi  and  to  fr$l$iig  the  procefs  of  diftilUtipoj  for  all  the 
heat  communicated  by  the  naked  ftill-head  to  the  atmofphere  it  taken 
from  the  fpirituoos  vapour  which  riiet  from  the  liquor  in  theftillj  and  at 
this  vapour  cannot  fail  to  be  condenfcd  into  fpirits  whenever  and 
tobertver  it  lolet  awj  ptrt  of  itt  heat,— at  the  fpiritt  generated  in  the 
Hill-bead  in  confeqoence  of  thit  communication  of  heat  to  the  atmo* 
fpbere  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  worm,  but  trickle  down  and  mix 
again  with  the  liquor  in  the  ftill,— the  bad  ejfeAs  of  leaving  the  ftilU 
head  exposed  naked  to  the  cold  air  it  quite  evident.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  it  at  cheap  and  at  effeAual,  at  it  it  (tmple  and  obviout. 

Q  The 
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The  heat  is  fo  much  obftruQed  in  its  paflage 
through  the  thin  flieet  of  air,  which,  notwithftanch- 
ing  all  the  care  that  is  taken  to  bring  the  two  hot* 
toms  into  adual  conta^,  will  ftill  remain  between 
them,  the  fecond  has  time  to  give  its  heat  as  faft  as 
it  receives  it,  to  the  fluid  in  the  boiler;  and  con- 
fequently  never  acquires  a  degree  of  heat  fufEdent 
for  burning  any  thing  that  may  be  upon  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  beft  to  douUe  copper 
fauce-pans  and  fmall  kettles  throughout;  and  as^ 
this  may  and  ought  to  be  done  with  a  very  thin 
iheet  of  metal,  it  could  not  coft  much,  even  if  thi$ 
lining  were  to  be  made  of  filver. 

But  I  muft  not  enlarge  here  upon  a  fubjeft  i 
fliall  have  occafion  to  treat  more  ftilly  in  another 
place.— -To  return,  therefore,  to  the  fubjeft  more 
tely  under  coniideration.  Food. 
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Cftbe  Jmall  Expence  at  which  the  Bavarian  Sot-^ 
diers  art  fed.*^Detaib  of  their  Hct^keepingy 
founded  on  a£lual  Experiment. — An  Account  rfthe 
Fuel  expended  hy  them  in  Cooking. 

YT  has*  often  been  matter  of  furprife  to  many, 
^  and  eren  to  thole  who  are  moft  conyerfim  ill 
military  affiurs,  that  foldiers  can  find  means  to  Irre 
npcMi  the  very  fiooall  allowances  granted  them  for 
their  fubfiftence;  and  I  have  often  wandered  that 
nobody  has  undertaken  to  inveftigate  that  matter^ 
and  to  explain  a  myftery  at  the  fame  time  cunous 
and  interefting)  in  a  high  degree* 

The  pay  of  a  private  foldier  is  in  all  countries 
very  fmall^  much  lefs  than  the  wages  of  a  day-' 
labourer;  and  in  fome  countries  it  b  fo  mere  a 
jnttance,  that  it  is  quite  aftonifliing  how  it  can  be 
made  to  fupport  life. 

The  pay  of  a  private  foot-fpldier  in  the  fervice 
of  His  Moft  Serene  Highnefs  the  Ele^r  Palatine, 
(and  it  is  the  £une  for  a  private  grenadier  in  the 
regiment  of  guards,)  is  frve  creutzers  a-day,  and 
no  more.-»*Formerly  the  pay  of  a  private  foot* 
foldier  was  only  four  creutzers  and  a  half  a^lay, 
but  ktely,  upon  the  introduftion  of  the  new  mili* 
tary  arrangements  in  the  country^  his  pay  has  been 
raifed  to  five  creutzers;-— and  with  this  he  receives 

0^2  one 
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one  pound  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half.  Avoirdupois 
weight,  of  rye-bread,  which,  at  the  medium  price 
of  grain  in  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate,  cofts  fome* 
thing  lefs  than  three  creutzers,  or  juft  about  om 
fenny  fterling. 

.  llie  pay  which  the  foldier  receives  in  money,— ^ 
(five  creutzers  a-day,)  equal  to  one  penny  three 
farthings  fterling,  added  to  his  daily  allowance  of 
bread,  valued  at  one  penny,  make  two  pence  three 
farthings  a-day,  for  the  fum  total  of  his  allowance. 

That  it  is  polfible,  in  any  country,  to  procure 
Food  fufficient  to  fupport  life  with  fo  imall  a  fum, 
will  doubtlefs  appear  extraordinary  to  an  Englilh 
reader;«-<-but  what  would  be  his  furprife  upon 
feeing  a  whole  army,  conq>ofed  of  the  fineft,  ftout* 
eft,  and  ftrongeft  men  in  the  world,  who  are  fed 
upon  that  allowance,  and  whofe  countenances  fliow 
the  moft  evident  marks  of  ruddy  health,  and  per- 
feA  contentment? 

I  have  already  obferved,  how  much  I  was  ftruck 
with  the  domeftic  economy  of  the  Bavarian  foU 
diers.  I  think  the  fubjeft  much  too  interefting, 
not  to  be  laid  before  the  Public,  even  in  all  its 
details;  and  as  I  think  it  will  be  more  latisfaftory 
to  hear  from  their  own  mouths  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  foldiers  live,  I  ihall 
tranfcribe  the  reports  of  two  fenfible  non-commif« 
iioned  officers,  whom  I  employed  to  give  me  the 
information  I  wanted. 

Thefe  non-commiffioned  officers,  who  bdong 
to  two  different  regiments  of  grenadiers  in  ganilRm 
at  Munich,  were  recommended  to  me  by  their 

colonels 
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colonds  as  being  very  fteady,  careful  men,  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a  mefs  confifting  of  twelve 
ibldiers,  themfelves  reckoned  in  the  number.  The 
following  accounts,  which  they  gave  me  of  their 
houfekeeping,  and  of  the  expences  of  their  tables. 
Were  all  the  genuine  refults  of  a£hial  experiments 
made  at  my  particular  defire,  and  at  my  coft. 

I  do  not  believe  that  ufeful  information  was  ever 
purchafed  cheaper  than  upon  this  occafion;  and  I 
fancy  my  reader  will  be  of  the  fame  opinion  when 
he  bos  perufed  the  following  reports,  which  are 
literally  tranilated  from  the  original  German. 

^'  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Lieut.  General 
^^  Ck>unt  Rumford,  the  following  experiments 
^^  were  made  by  Serjeant  Wickenhof's  mefs,  in 
•*  the  firft  company  rf  the  firft  (or  Elector's  own) 

regiment  of  grenadiers,  at  Munich,  on  the  i  oth 

and  nth  of  Jime  1795* 

June  I  oth,  1795. 
Sill  of  Fare. 
^  Boiled  beef,  with  fotip  and  bread  dumplins. 
<«  Details  of  the  expence,  &c. 
^^  For  the  bdled  birf  and  ibe  fottp. 

ft»  lotht.  Crevtzcn.     , 

S  O       beef*  —              _             16 

o  1      iWeet  herbs  —       —            .1 

o  o{    pepper  ,^       —            of 

0  6     ftk        .  _       ~            o{ 

1  I4i    ammanitkm  hread»  cut  fine  z\ 
9    10     water            _            —            o 

Toed  15    10  Coft    tQ^ 


•  The  Bmrian  pound  (equal  to  i^^f^i  or  nw  ^*  ^^^  "^  •  quarter 
Atoirdttpoti,)  it  divided  into  3a  lotlit. 

0.3  "  ^1 


2^6  Of  Food^ 

<<  All  thefe  articles  were  put  together  into  an 
''  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  two  hours  and  a  quar- 
"  ter.  The  meat  was  then  taken  out  <^  the  fcup 
^*  and  weighed,  and  Ibund  to  weigh  i  lb.  30  loths; 
"  which,  divided  into  twelve  equal  portions,  garc 
"yfv^  htbs  for  the  weight  of  each. 

"  The  foup,  with  the  bread,  &c.  weighed  9  tt>. 
*<  30 [.  loths;  which,  divided  into  twelve  equal 
**  portions,  gave  for  each  26 /t  loths. 

"  The  coft  of  the  meat  and  foup  t<^ether, 
**  205.  creutzers,  divided  by  twelve,  gives  i|^  creut- 
"  zers,  very  nearly,  for  the  coft  of  each  portioa* 


cc 


For  the  bread  dumflim* 


». 

lochs. 

« 

Ckwitzon* 

1 

13 

of  fine  femel  bresd 

—        »o 

1 

0 

of  fine  floar        •*- 

-         4l 

0 

6 

falc          -         — 

—         oj 

s 

0 

of  water          — 

—         0 

Total  5    19  Coft    15 

*^  This  mafs  was  made  into  dumplins,  and  tiiefe 


4C 


dumplins  were  boiled  half  an  hour  in  clear  wa« 
ter.  Upon  taking  them  cm  of  the  water,  they 
**  were  found  to  weigh  5  lb.  24  loths;  and  divid* 
^  ing  them  into  twelve  equal  portions,  each  por* 
tion  weighed  15-;.  loths;  and  the  coift  of  the 
whole  (15  creutaers),  divided  by  twelve,  gives 
1 1  creutzers  for  the  coft  of  each  portion. 
The  meat,  foup,  and  dumplins  were  ferved 
^  all  at  once  in  the  fame  difli,  and  were  all  eaten 
**  together;  and  with  this  meal,  (which  was  their 

^^dUnneri 


€€ 
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aaj 


««  dinner,  and  was  eat  at  twelve  o'clock,)  each 
^  perfon  belonging  to  the  mefs  was  furniihcd  with 
^*  a  piece  of  rye-bread,  weighing  ten  loAs,  and 
^  which  coft  -n^^  ^  creutzer.— Each  perfon '  was 
^*  likewife  fiimilhed  with  a  piece  of  this  bread, 
weighing  ten  loths,  for  his  breakfaft;-*another 
piece,  of  equal  weight,  in  the  afternoon  at  four 
^  o'clock;  and  another  in  the  evening/' 


<c 


«4 


AnalyJiM  rftbis  Dafs  Fare. 

Each  peHbn  recdved  in  the  courie  of       AmonntofooftiB 


Boiled  beef 
fRye-bread 
Sweet  herbt 

«-<  Pepper     - 
^     Wtter       - 

L  Total 


theda/. 


I! 


lb.  Mm. 

o      5 

o      3{ 

O        Ot*« 

o      o»V 
o      o^. 


J  {iXttoilMr 
frJStlt 
J  I  Water 


o 

o 


Total    o 


Total 
General  toul 


4iV 


.  rwkeaicii-bread  a     3  J 


o«V 


Hi 

to 


rForbfcakftft     o 

«g  I  At  dinner  o  10 

S  I  In  the  afternoon  o  10 

"S^i  At  fnpper  o  !• 


<    >4ii 


la  flimb. 
lb.    locht. 


o    a3i 


<L4 


7A- 


BaFarian  money* 
Citvisen. 


Ol^ 


a 


sf 


o    jii       whkhcoft    5if 


The 


228  Of  Food. 

The  ammunition  bread  is  reckoned  in  this  efti- 
mate  at  two  creutzers  the  Bayarian  pound,  whidi 
is  about  ttrhat  it  cofts  at  a  medium;  and  as  the 
daily  allowance  of  the  foldiefs  is  i^  Bavarian 
pounds  of  this  breads  this  reckoned  in  money 
amounts  to  three  creutzers  a-daj;  and  this 
added  to  his  pay  2X.  five  creutzers  a-day^  makes 
eight  creutzers  a^day,  which  is  the  whole  of  his 
allowance  from  the  fovereign  for  his  fubfiflence. 

But  it  appears  from  the  forcing  account,  that 
he  expends  for  Food  no  more  than  5^  creutzers 
a-day,  there  is  therefore  a  furplus  amounting  to 
274*  creutzers  a-day,  or  very  near  one-tbitd  of  bis 
whole  allowance  J  which  remains;  and  whidi  he 
can  difpofe  of  juft  as  he  thinks  proper. 

This  furplus  is  commonly  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing  beer,  brandy,  tobacco,^  &c.  Beer  in  Bavaria 
(Tofts  two  creutzers  a  piiit;  brandy,  or  rather  mall* 
fpirits,  from  fifteen  to  dghteen  creutzers;  and 
tobacco  is  very  cheap. 

To  enable  the  Englifli  reader  to  form*  without 
the  trouble  of  computation,  a  complete  and  fatif- 
fa&ory  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  Bavarian 
foldiers  are  fed,  I  have  added  the  following  Analyfis 
of  their  fare ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  each  article 
is  exprefied  in  Avoirdupois  weighty  and  its  coft  in 
Englip  money. 


Andjfiti 
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Analjfis. 

Eicli  perfim  belonging  to  the  mciii  r^  a  •    n    vtt. 

recdTed  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  ^^  ^  ^"S'*'* 

Jnne  nth,  1795.  "~^^' 

Ih,       OS.  u       i. 

Dry  ammonitioD  hiead        •    1      8^  •—      o    o}^ 
Ammunition   bread    cooked 

inthefoup     -       -.02^  —      o    o^, 
Rue  wbeaten  fjimilj  bread 

in  the  damplins            •    o      aV^  ^— ^      o    ojf 

Total  bread  i     13,^^ 

Fine  floor  in  the  dnmplins         o      i-^,  — —      o    ojj 

Boiled  beef       -        .        .    o      3tV        o    of^» 

In  feaToning ;  fine  herbs,  fait, 

and  pepper        -        .0      0^5  ---.      O    Oj*j 


Total  folids  2  a^W 
Water  prepared  by  cooking. 

Intheibiip       «       «       •  o  14^^^ 

In  the  diunplin9         -        -  o  ^-^ 

Total  prepared  water  1  SyV^ 


Total  folids  and  finids    3      s^^ 

Total  expence  for  each  perfon  ^^  creutzers* 
equal  to  two  pence  fterling,  very  nearly. 

But  as  the  Bavarian  foldiers  have  not  the  fame 
fare  every  day,  the  e3cpence8  of  thdr  tables  cannot 
be  afcertained  from  one  (ingle  experiment.  I  (hall 
therefore  return  to  Serjesoit  Wickenhofs  report.  . 


«  I  ith 


**  iitfa  of  June  1795. 

^  BUI  4  fare. 

^  Bread,  dumpUn^,  and  {bnp. 

^  Details  of  expences,  &c. 

« 

^  At  the  dumplim. 

ttk     lodis*  Creutieff. 

a      13    wlicatiai  bread    —       «»      i^ 

0  16    boner  —  ^,       ^ 

1  o    fine  floor  — >  —  4^ 
o  II    egga  —  .i^  3 
o       6    fidt  <—  .^  o| 
o       ol  pepper  —  —  ©i 
3  16    water  ^-  -^  — 


3o|r  Coil    31I  creabeen. 


made  into  dampUm;— 4he  dumplins, 
^  after  being  boOed,  were  found  to  weigh  eight 
^  pounds  eight  loths,  which,  divided  among  twdke 
^  perfons,  gave  for  each  twenty-two  loths.— And 
**  the  coftof  the  whole  (jij.  creutzcra),  divided 
by  1 2,  gives  2^  creutzers  for  each  portion. 


cc 


"  Tmr  the  fw^ 

«>. 

lodit. 

Crtutzen 

I 

ifi  amaBimitioii  bread 

—    «t 

0 

6    fait           .           — 

-     oi 

0 

a    1  areet  acfoa            ^"^ 

—     I 

12 

0    iMtcr       —         -^ 

-^     — 

13      %\\  Coll    4I  creauen. 

^  This  foup,  when  cooked,  weighed  1 1  lb.  26 
^  loths }  which,  divided  among  the  twelve  per« 
^fons  belonging  to  the  mefs,  gave  for  each 
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««  3It  loths;  and  the  coft  (4!-  creatzers),  divided 
^^  by  twelve,  gives  neariy  thne^mnibi  of  a  creutzer 
**  for  each  portion. 

**  for  breads 


**  Four  pieces  of  ammunition  bread,  weighing 
^  tech  ten  lodis,  for  each  perfon, — ^namdly,  one 
*'  juece  for  iH'eakfaft— one  at  dinner-— one  in  the 
«« afternoon, — and  one  at  fupper;  in  all,  40  loths, 
^  or  one  pound  and  a  quarter,  coils  two  creutzer^ 
«  and  a  half-" 

Details  of  expences,  &c.  for  each  perfon* 

lb.  lochs.  Crratxers. 

For  I        8    drrbftad  -^        %\ 

For  o  22    breid  domplint  —        2^1 

For  o  31^  bread  loop  —        0} 


2      30^    of  Food  Coft      5i  crentasers. 

The   lame   details   expre&d   in   Avoirdupois 
wdght,  and  Englifh  money: 

/Amt  esch  pcrfixi 

Ik   01.  Fcnee. 

I    8^  dry  ammnBUoa  braid  —  ef| 

0  13-^    bread  domplina  «-  o^ 

1  3 1      bread  foop       — >       —  o^^ 

5    9A9  of  Food       —        Coft  2  pence. 


u 


June 


e)a  Cf  Food. 

^  June  sothy  1795* 

^  Seijeant  Kdn's  me&,  fecond  regiment  of 

grenadiers. 

«  BiU  of  Fare. 

^  Boiled  beef— bread  foup— and  liver  dumplina. 
«<  Details  of  expences,  &c. 
For  the  boiled  beef  and  foup. 


cc 


■k  lociit*  vfCTOcn* 

2       o    beef            —  ..  ij 

o       6i:  fait               —  —  oi  - 

o        oj  pepper          —  — .  ©J  * 

o        2    IWeetheriM       «i*  ..  oJ 

.s  Si    ammooitioii  bread  ^  ${ 

17        o    water              —  —  — 


2a        I  Coft    i9icreiitzcrk 

^  Thefe  ingredients  were  alF  hcSkA  together 
'^  two  hours  and  five  minutes;  after  which 
*^  the  beef  was  taken  out  of  the  foup  and  w^hed, 
^  and  was  found  to  weigh  i  lb.  12  lodu;^  the 
^  foup  weighed  15  lb.;  and  thefe  divided  equally 
^  among  the  twdve  pferfons  belonging  to  the  me&» 
^  gave  for  each  portion,  4I  loths  of  beef,  and  i  lb. 
8  loths  of  foup;  and  the  coft  of  the  whole  (19J- 
creutzers),  divided  by  189  gives  i^  creutzers 
^  for  the  coft  of  each  portbn* 


cc 
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Details 


OffMi.  ass 

*^  Details  of  ezpteces,  &c.  for  the  Uver  dimflim. 

Ih.    lodit.  Crratsert. 

.2  s&  of  fine.^H»/ bread  '—  15 

I  o  ofbeefiiver  »«  5 

o  18  of  fine  floor.  --«  a^ 

o  6  ofikit           —  _  oj 

s  24  of  water        —  —  — 

Total  7     la  Coft    a)  creatsers. 

*'  Thefe  ii^edients  being  made  into  dumpling, 
the  dump]^  after,  being  properly  boiled  were 
found  to  weigh  8  lb.— This  gave  for  each  por- 
^^  tion  214*  loths;  and  the  amount  of  the  coft 
^  (2s  creutzers),  divided  by  1 2,  the  number  of 
^<  the  portions,  gives  for  each  lir  creutzers. 

^^  The  quantity  of  dry  ammunition  bread  fur« 
^  nifhed  to  each  perfon  was  1  lb.  8  loths}  and  this, 
^  at  two  creutzers  a  pound,  amounts  to  2|> 
**  creutzers.*' 

R^cafitulation. 

Por  each  perfon 

lb.  joOOL'w^  CfMtiaB. 

0  4^    ofvoiled beef, and)  ,1 

1  8      of  bread  ibap        y  ~    '»» 

0  21  {    ofltTerdaanplins  —    iH 

1  8      of  dry  bread  —    %l 

3  9  J    of  Food  Coft    6^cretttzer9« 

In  Avdrdupois  weight,  ^md  Engliih  money,  it 
is,—- for  each  perfon : 

lb.      ox.  Pence. 

0  2^*8    ofboUedbeef,  andl     aJ>>» 

1  8A\i    of  bread  foqp         J  ^^'* 

0  13to'9    of  liver  dumpUni  ^-    0^^ 

1  8^%    of  dry  bread  —    o4| 

4  lA^o    of  Food  Coft    af  pence. 

**  June 


234  Q^  ^^^ 

"  June  21ft,  1795* 

^^  Bill  of  Fare. 

^^  Boiled  beef,  and  bread  foup,  with  bread 

"  dumpHns. 

^  Details  of  ezpences,  &c.  for  the  IMedbeef 

*'  and  bread  foup. 

^<  The  fame  as  yeft^day, 
^  For  the  dun^lim. 

ft.       JoAlk  CiKlltttfB* 

a  )0  (emdbreid  —  15^ 

o  18  fine  floor  —  3 

o  6  Ilk       —  —  o| 

$  o  water    ••  —  ^— 


M 


6       a^  Coft    i9cretttxen. 

**  Tbefe  dunq;>lins  being  boiled,  were  found  to 
wdgh  7  lb.  which  gave  for  each  perfon  i8f  loths; 

^  and  each  portion  coft  lA  creutzers. 
M  Dry   ammunition    bread   fumiihed  to  each 

^^perfoo  I  lb.  8  loths,  which  coft^aj-  creutzers. 

Recofitmattott* 

*^  Each  perfon  belonging  to  the  meis  recdred 
<<  this  day: 

ft.      Mtt.  GnniUcrk. 

0  4^    efboOcd  beef,  and  I 

1  8      ofbieidlbop        §  Hi 

0  i8f    of  bleed  dempBat       •«*        i/g 

1  8     of  diy  bread  «^       a^ 

3       7i   of  Pood  Coft    sllereotzerk 


a  In 


<c 
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In  Avrirdttpois  weighty  and  Engli/h  moneys  it  is. 


lb.       OS. 

0  2^A  ofboiIedbccf,tnd"l  .r*_a±» 

1  VA  of  bread  fiwp        \  ®"^' 

0  ii^^A  of  bread  dumplins  o|^ 

1  8^i  of  dry  bread  ^        of? 

4      o       of  Food  Coft    2^  pence. 

"  June  aad,  1795. 

"  AY/  ^  Ftfr^. 

^^  Bread fiup  and  mAtf  dun^Um. 

^  Details  of  expences,  &c. 

Ih.  ktfai.  Crrataen. 

a  o  of  beef                —  15 

a  30  of  feanel  bread     •^  \$i 

o  18  of  fine  floor         —  3 

o  1  of  pepper            —  i 

o  12  offalt                 —  I 

o  a  of  fwreet  herbs     *—  o^ 

a  24  of  ammunition  bread  3I 

a  16  of  watertothedamplinf 

Coft    39I  creotaenu 

**  The  meat  being  cut  fine^  or  minced^  vizz 

mixed  with  the  femel  or  wheaten  bread;  and 

thefe  with  the  flour,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
^  ialt,  were  made  into  dumplins,  and  boiled  in  the 
'^  foup. — Thefe  .  dumplins  when  boiled^  weighed 

10  lb.  which,  divided  into  ifl  e<{ual  portions, 

gave  20y  loths  for  each. 

The  foup  weighed  151b.  which  gave  lib. 

8  loths  for  each  portbn. — Of  dry  ammunition 
^*  bread,  each  perfon  received  i  &>•  8  loths,  which 

coft  2^  creutzers. 

Recafii* 


c« 
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a36  Of  Food: 

^^  Each  pcrfon  received  this  day 

Ik      loths.  Creutitn. 

0  aof  of  meat  dampfin«>  ind  |  ., 

1  8    ofbieadfoop  J  ^^^ 

I         8    of  ammmutioa  bicid  x\ 


ct 


3         4|  of  Food  Coft    siicraotxen. 

In  Avrirdi^  ^veigbi^  and  Englijb  moneys  it  is, 

Ik       ot.  Pone* 

o    la^  ofiiieatdampIiiis»aad)  .^^ 

8.V^  of  bfcad  loop  3         '^ 


17 


I      8i^  of  unmaiucioo  bread  c^l 


3    i4Tft  of  Food  Coft    St'o  pence. 

The  refults  of  all  thefe  ezperiments^  (and  of 
many  more  which  I  could  add,)  fliow  diat  the 
Bavarian  foldier  can  live,— and  the  hSt  is  that  he 
aftually  does  live,— upon  a  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  allowance.— Of  the  Jive  creutzers 
a-day  which  he  receives  in  money,  he  feldom  puts 
more  than  two  creutzers  and  an  ba^^  and  never 
more  than  three  creutzers  into  the  mefs;  ib  diat 
at  leaft  twojiftbs  of  his  pay  remains,  after  he  has 
defrayed  all  ^e  ezpences  of  his  fubfiftence;  and  as 
he  is  fumiflied  with  every  article  of  his  dotking  by 
the  fovereign,  and  no  ftoppage  is  ever  permitted 
to  be  made  of  any  part  of  his  pay,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  there  is  no  foldier  in  Eurcfe  wbrfeJituaAm 
sr  Wkre  cmfertable. 

Though 


Of  Food.  2^y 

Though  the  ammunition  bread  "with  which  he  Is 
furnifhed  is  rather  coarfe  and  brown,  being  made 
of  rye-meal,  with  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
coarfer  part  of  the  bran  feparated  from  it,  yet  it  is 
not  only  wholefome,  but  very  nouriihing;  and  for 
making  foup  it  is  even  more  palatable  than  wheaten 
bread.  Moft  of  the  foldiers,  however,  in  the 
Eledtor's  fervice,  and  particularly  thofe  belonging 
to  the  Bavarian  regiments,  make  a  pradice  of  fell- 
ing a  great  part  of  their  allowance  of  ammunition 
bread,  and  with  the  money  they  get  for  it,  buy 
the  beit  wheaten  bread  that  is  to  be  had ;  and 
many  of  them  never  tafte  brown  bread  but  in  their 
foup. 

The  ammunition  bread  is  delivered  to  the  fol- 
diers  every  fourth  day,  in  loaves,  each  loaf  being 
equal  to  two  rations;  and  it  is  a  rule  generally 
eftabliihed  in  the  meffes,  for  each  foldier  to  fumifh 
one  loaf  for  the  ufe  of  the  mefs  every  twelfth  day, 
fo  that  he  has  five-fixths  of  his  allowance  of  bread, 
which  remains  at  his  difpofal. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Bavarian  foldiers  are  fed,  will,  I  think,  fhow 
moft  clearly  the  great  importance  of  making  fol- 
diers live  together  in  mefles.— It  may  likewife  fur- 
nilh  fome  ufeful  hints  to  thofe  who  may  be  engagol 
in  feeding  the  Poor;  or  in  providing  Food  for  fhip's 
companies,  or  other  bodies  of  men  who  are  fed  in 
common. 

With  regard  to  the  cxpence  of  fuel  in  thefc 
experiments,  as  the  viduals  were  cooked  in  earthen 
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pots,  over  an  open  fire,  the  confumpdon  of  fire-* 
wood  was  very  great. 

Oii  the  loth  of  June,  when  9  lb.  30  J-  loths  of 
foup,  I  lb.  28  loths  of  meat,  and  5  lb.  24  loths 
of  bread  dumplins,  in  all  1 7  lb.  1 8  ^  of  Food  were 
prepared,  and  the  procefs  of  cooking,  from  the 
time  the  fire  was  lighted  till  the  viduals  were  dcMie, 
lafted  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  and  twenty-* 
nine  pounds.  Bavarian  weight,  of  fire-wood  were 
confumed. 

On  the  1  ith  of  June,  when  1 1  lb.  26  loths  of 
bread  foup,  and  8  lb.  8  loths  of  bread  dumfJins, 
in  all  20  lb.  2  loths  of  Food  were  prepared,  the 
procefs  of  cooking  lafted  one  hour  and  thirty  mi^ 
hutes ;— and  feventeen  pounds  of  wood  were  am- 
Aimed. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  in  Serjeant  Kein's  meft, 
15  lb.  of  foup;  I  lb.  22  loths  of  meat,  and  8  lb. 
of  liver  dumplins,  in  all  241b.  22  loths  of  Food 
were  prepared,  and  though  the  procefs  of  cooking 
lafted  two  hours  and  forty*five  minutes,  only  27  j  Bk 
of  fire-wood  were  confumed. 

On  the  2ift  of  June,  the  fame  quantity  of  foup 
and  meat,  and  7  lb.  of  bread  dumplins,  in  all  23  lb. 
22  loths  of  Food  were  prepared  in  two  hours  and 
thirty  minutes,  with  the  confumpdon  of  i8|fi>^  of 
wood. 

On  the  2  2d  of  June,  15  lb.  of  Ibup,  and  10  lb. 
of  meat  dumplins,  in  all  25  lb.  of  Food,  were 
cooked  in  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  and 
the  wood  confumed  was  18  lb.  10  loths« 

The 
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The  foUoviog  tabk  wiU  {haw,  vx  a  ftriking^ 
said  iatis&Aory  xnanner,  the  expence  of  fuel  in 
thefe  experiments: 


Date  of 

Time  em« 

Qaantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 
ofWood 
to  I  lb.  of 
Food. 

jKhe  Bj(pQ^ 

ployed  UL 

of  Food 

of  Wood 

rifients. 

cooking. 

prepared. 

confamed. 

June  1795. 

Hours;  min* 

lb. 

loths. 

lb. 

loth. 

*      45 

17 

18J 

29 

iith. 

I      30 

20 

2 

«7 

soth> 

«     45 

«4 

22 

«7l 

21ft, 

2     30 

23 

22 

i8t 

22d« 

»     45 

*S 

0 

i8i 

Sams  5 

12     15 

III 

oj 

ioo| 

Meant 

2     23 

22 

of 

aois 

KIb. 

The  mean  quantity  of  Food  prepared  daily  in 
five  days  being  22  lb.  very  nearly,  and  the  mean 
quantity  of  fire-wood  confumed  being  20^  lb. ; 
this  gives  |^  lb.  of  wood  for  each  pound  of  Food. 

But  it  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment, 
made  with  the  utmoft  care,  in  the  new  kitchen  of 
the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  and  often 
repeated,  that  600  lb.  of  Food,  (of  the  Soup 
No.  L  given  to  the  Poor,)  may  be  cooked  with 
the  confumption  of  only  441b.  of  pine-wood. 
And  hence  it  appears  how  very  great  the  wafte 
of  fuel  muft  be  in  all  culinary  protefles,  as  they 
are  commonly  performed;  for  though  the  time 
taken  up  in  cooking  the  foup  for  the  Poor  is,  at  a 
medium,  more  than  four  hours  and  a  half  while 
that  employed  by  the  foldiers  in  their  cooking  is 

R  2  lefs 
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lefs  than  two  hours  and  an  half\  yet  the  quantity 
of  fuel  confumed  by  the  latter  is  near  thirteen 
times  greater  than  that  employed  in  the  public 
kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry. 

But  I  muft  not  anticipate  here  a  matter  which 
is  to  be  the  fubjed  of  a  feparate  EiTay ;  and  which, 
from  its  great  importance,  certainly  deferve^  to  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  iuvefUgated. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  the  great  Importance  of  making  Kjuiaters  eat 
together  in  regular  Mejfes.—1'he  Influence  of 
fuch  economical  Arrangements  extends  even  to 
the  moral  CbaraBer  of  tbofe  who  are  the  ObjeQs 
of  them.-^Of  the  Expence  of  feeding  Soldiers  in 
Mejffes. — Of  the  furprijing  Smallnefs  of  the  Ex* 
pence  of  feeding  the  Poor  at  Munich. — Spec^ 
Propofals  refpeiling  the  feeding  of  the  Poor  in 
Great  Britain^  with  Calculations  of  the  Expenc^ 
at  the  prefent  Prices  of  Provi/ions. 

A  LL  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  military 
•"^  afiairs  muft  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  ftriking  difference  there  is,  even 
in  the  appearance  of  the  men,  between  regiments 
in  which  meffes  are  eitablifhed,  and  Food  is  regu- 
larly provided  under  the  care  and  infpeftion  of 
the  Officers;  and  others,  in  which  the  foldiers 
are  left  individually  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  And 
the  difference  which  may  be  obferved  between  fol- 
diers who  live  in  meffes,  and  are  regularly  fed,* 
and  others  who  are  not,  is  not  confined  merely  to 
their  external  appearance:  the  influence  of  thefe 
ceufes  extends  much  farther,  and  even  the  moral 
cbarailer  of  the  man  is  affeded  by  them. 

R  3  Peace 
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Peace  of  mind,  which  is  as  eflential  to  content- 
ment and  happinefs  as  it  is  to  virtue,  depends  much 
upon  order  and  regularity  in  the  common  affiaurs  of 
life;  and  in  no  cafe  are  order  and  method  more 
neceflary  to  happinefs,  (and  confequently  to  virtue,) 
than  in  that,  where  the  prefervation  of  health  is 
cdnnedied  with  the  fatisfying  of  hunger;  an  appe* 
tite  whofe  cravings  are  fometimes  as  mordiiiate  as 
they  are  h^tiable. 

Peace  of  mind  depends  Ifl&ewife  modi  upon 
economy,  o^  the  means  ufed  for  preventing  pecu- 
niary embarraflments;  and  the  favings  to  foldiers 
in  providing  Food,  which  arife  itom  houfdceeping 
'in  meffes  of  ten  or  twehre  perfons  who  Kve  toge- 
ther, is  very  great  indeed. 

But  great  as  thefe  favings  now  are,  I  think  they 
might  be  made  ftill  more  confiderable;  and  I  fliall 
give  my  reafons  for  this  opinion. 

Though  the  Bavarian  foldiers  live  at  a  very 
fmall  expence,  little  more  than  two-pence  fterling 
a-day,  yet  when  I  compare  this  fum,  fmall  as  it  is, 
with  the  expence  of  feeding  the  Poor  in  the  Houfe 
of  Induflry  at  Munich,  which  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  two  farthings  a-day,  even  including  the 
coft  of  the  piece  of  dry  rye-bread,  weighing  feven 
ounces  Avoirdupois  *,  which  is  given  them  in  their 

hands, 

*  For  each  loolb.  Bavarian  weight)  (equsl  to  lasj^^lb.  Avoir- 
ritlpois,)  of  rye-meal,  which  the  baker  receires  fiofn  the  nagaxhie,  be 
is  obliged  to  deliver  iixty-four  kwvea  of  bread,  each  loaf  weighing 
sib.  54- loths^  equal  to  alb.  to  oz.  Avoirdupois ;— and  as  cacb 
loaf  is  divided  into  fix  'portions,  this  gi^es  feven  ounces  Avoinhipoia 
for  each  portion.    Hence  it  appears  that  loolb.  of  rye-meal  give 

149  lb. 
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hands,  at  dinner,  but  which  they  feldom  eat  at  din- 
ner, but  commonly  carry  home  in  their  pocket$ 
for  their  fupper8;«— when  I  compare,  I  fay,  this 
fmall  fum,  with  the  daily  expence  of  the  foldiers  for 
thdr  fubfiftence,  I  find  reafon  to  conclude,  either 
that  the  foldiers  might  be  fed  cheaper,  or  that  the 
Poor  muft  be  abfolutely  ftarved  upon  their  allow* 
ance.  That  the  latter  is  not  the  cafci,  the  healthy 
countenances  of  the  Poor,  and  the  air  of  placid 
contentment  which  always  accompanies  them,  as 
well  in  the  dining-hall  as  in  their  working-rooms, 
affords  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  interefting  and 
moft  fatisfaAory  proof  poffible. 

Were  they  to  go  home  in  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
it  might  be  fufpe£led  that  they  got  fomething  at 
home  to  eat,  in  addition  to  what  they  receive  Jrom 
the  public  kitchen  of  the  Eftabliflunent;— but  this 
they  feldom  or  ever  do;  and  they  come  to  the 
houfe  fo  early  in  the  morning,  and  leave  it  fo  late 
at  night,  that  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  they 
could  find  time  to  cook  any  thing  s^t  their  own 
lodgings. 

Some  of  them,  I  know,  make  a  conftant  prac- 
tice of  giving  themfelves  a  treat  of  a  pint  of  beer 
at  night,  after  they  have  finifhed  their  work;  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  thing  elfe  for  thdr 

149  lb*  of  bread ;  for  fixty-four  loavet»  at  t  lb.  5^  ^^^^  ^^^> 
weigh  14.9  lb.— When  this  bread  is  reckoned  at  two  creutzert  a 
BaTarian  pound,  (which  is  about  what  it  cods  at  a  mediom,)  ont 
portion  coftt  jiift  <|  of  a  creaizer,  or  \^  of  a  pcnnj  fterling»  which 
ii  fomething  left  than  one  farthing. 

R  4  fuppers. 
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fuppers,  except  it  be  the  bfead  which  uiey  c<uiy 
home  from  the  Houfe  of  Induftry. 

I  muft  confefs,  however,  very  fairly,  that  it 
£tlways  appeared  to  me  quite  furprifing,  and  that 
it  is  ftill  a  myftery  which  I  do  not  clearly  under* 
iland,  how  it  is  poflible  for  thefe  poor  people  to 
be  fo  comfortably  fed  upon  the  fmall  allowances 
which  they  receive.— The  fafts,  however,  are  not 
only  certain,  but  they  are  notorious.  Many  per- 
fons  of  the  moil  refpe£bble  charader  in  this 
coimtry,  (Great  Britain,)  as  well  as  upon  the 
Continent,  who  have  vifited  the  Houfe  of  Induftry 
at  Munich,  can  bear  witnefs  to  their  authenticity; 
and  they  are  furely  not  the  le(s  interefting  for 
being  extraordinary. 

It  muft  however  be  remend^ered,  that  what 
formerly  coft  two  farthings  in  Bavaria,  at  the 
mean  price  of  provifions  in  that  country,  cofts 
three  £uthings  at  this  prefent  moment;  and  would 
probably  coft  fix  in  London,  and  in  moft  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain:  but  ftill,  it  will  doubtleft 
appear  almoft  incredible,  that  a  comfortable  and 
nourifhing  meal,  fuffident  for  fatisfying  the  hunger 
of  a  ftrong  man,  may  be  fumiihed  in  London, 
and  at  this  very  moment,  when  provifions  of  all 
kinds  are  fo  remarkably  dear,  at  lefs  than  three 
farthings.  The  faft,  however,  is  moft  certain, 
and  may  eafily  be  demonftrated  by  making  the 
experiment. 

Suppofing  that  it  (hould  be  neceflary,  in  feeding 
the  Poor  in  this  country,  to  fumifli  them  with 

three 
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three  meals  a-day,  even  that  might  be  done  at  a 
very  fmall  expence,  were  the  fyftem  of  feeding 
them  adopted  which  is  here  propofed.  The 
amount  of  that  expence  would  be  as  follows : 

Pence.  Ftrtbi. 
Fwr  hrtakfajtt  20  ounces  of  the  Soap  No.  IL 

compofed  of  pearl  barley,  peas,  potatoes* 

and  fine  vrbeaten  bread  (See  page  210.)      o         z\ 

For  dinmert  20  oonces  of  the  fame  Soap,  and 

7  ounces  of  rye-bread         — *  _      j         ^ 

Far  /upper 9  20  ounces  of  the  fame  Soup      —      o         2<| 

In  all  4  lb.  3  oz.  of  Food  *,  which  would  coft      2         j 

Should  it  be  thought  neceflary  to  ^ve  a  little 
meat  at  dinner,  this  may  beft  be  done  by  mixing 
it,  cut  fine,  or  minced,  in  bread  dumplins;  or  when 
bacon,  or  any  kind  of  falted  or  linoked  meat  is 
^en,  to  cut  it  fine  and  mix  it  with  the  bread 
which  is  eaten  in  the  foup.  If  the  bread  be  fiied^ 
the  Food  will  be  much  improved;  but  this  will  be 
attended  with  fome  additional  expence.— -Rye* 
bread  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  for  frying,  than 
bread  made  pf  wheat  flour;  and  it  is  commonly 
not  half  fo  dear. — ^Perhaps  rye-bread  fried  might 
be  fumifhed  almoit  as  cheap  as  wheaten  bread  not 
fried;  and  if  this  could  be  done,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  very  great  improvement. 

•  This  allowance  is  cfidcntly  much  too  large  j  but  I  was  willing 
to  fliow  what  the  expence  of  feeding  the  Poor  would  be  at  tb$  bi^ 
ithdation.  I  have  eftimated  the  7  ounces  ot  rye-bread,  mentioocd 
aboTe»  at  what  it  ought  to  coft  when  rye  is  1%.  6d.  the  bu|hel«  its 
pffcTent  price  in  London. 

There 
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There  is  anothar  way  by  which  thefe  cheap 
foups  may  be  made  exceedingly  palatable  and  £i« 
voury; — which  is  by  mixing  with  them  a  very 
finall  quantity  of  red  herrings^  minced  very  fine, 
or  pounded  in  a  mortar. — ^There  is  no  khid  of 
cheap  Food,  I  believe,  that  has  fo  much  tafte  as  red 
herrings,  or  that  commimicates  its  flavour  with  fo 
n^uch  liberality  to  other  eatables;  and  to  moft  pa- 
lates it  is  remarkably  agreeable. 

Cheefe  may  likewife  be  made  ufe  of  for  giving 
an  agreeable  reliih  to  thefe  foups;  and  a  very  fmali 
quantity  of  it  will  be  fuffident  for  that  purpofe, 
provided  it  has  a  flrong  tafte,  and  is  properly 
applied. — It  Ihould  be  grated  to  a  powder  with  a 
grater,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  powder  thrown 
over  the  foup,  after  it  is  dijhed  ^ttf.— TThis  is  fre- 
quently done  at  the  fumptuous  tables  of  the  rich, 
and  is  thought  a  great  delicacy;  while  die  Poor, 
vho  have  fo  few  enjoyments,  have  not  been  taught 
to  avail  themfelves  of  this,  which  is  fo  much  within 
their  reach. 

Thofe  whofe  avocations  call  them  to  vifit  dif- 
talit  countries,  and  thofe  whofe  fortune  enables 
them  to  travel  for  their  amufement  or  improve- 
ment, have  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  ufefiil 
information;  and  in  confequence  of  this  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers,  many  improvements,  and  more  rr- 
JinementSy  have  been  introduced  into  this  country; 
but  the  moft  important  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  cufloms  of  different  nations, — the  intro- 
du^on  of  improvements  tending  to  facilitate  the 

means 
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means  of  fubfiftence,  and  to  increafe  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  the  mofl:  neceflitous  and  moft 
numerous  claiTes  of  fociety, — have  been,  alas !  little 
atten4ed  to*  Our  extensive  commerce  enables  us 
to  procure,  and  we  do  aftually  import  moft  of  the 
valuable  commodldes  which  are  the  produce  either 
of  the  fofl  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  induftry  of  man  in 
all  the  various  regions  of  the  habitable  globe ; — but 
ihe  refult  of  the  experience  op  ages  refpefling  the 
ufe  that  can  he  made  of  thofe  commodities  hzs  feldom 
been  thought  worth  importing !  I  never  fee  maccarotd 
in  England,  or  polenta  in  Germany,  upon  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  without  lamenting  that  thofe  cheap  and 
wholefome  luxuries  fhould  be  monopolized  by  thofe 
who  ftand  leail  in  need  of  them ;  while  the  Poor, 
who,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
having  almoft  an  exclufive  right  to  them,  (as  they 
were  both  invented  by  the  Poor  of  a  neighbouring 
nation,)  are  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  them. 

But  thefe  two  kinds  of  Food  are  fo  palatable, 
wholefome,  and  nourifhing,  and  may  be  provide4 
fo  eafily,  and  at  fo  very  cheap  a  rate  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  that  I  think 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
the  examination  of  them ;— and  I  fhall  begin  with 
Polenta,  or  Indian  corn^  as  k  is  called  in  this 
country. 
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Cf  Indian  Corn.— A  affords  the  cbeape/l  and  mojl 
naunfiiing  Food  known. — Proofs  that  it  is  more 
naurijlm^  than  Rice. — Different  Ways  ofprepar- 
u^  or  cooksj^  it. — Computation  of  the  Expence  cf 
feeding  a  Perfon  vntb  ity  founded  on  Expert^ 
ment.-^Approved  Receipt  for  making  an  Indian 
Pudding. 

Y  CANNOT  help  increafing  the  length  of  this  Eflay 
^  much  beyond  the  bounds  I  originally  af&gned  to 
ity  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
a  kind  of  Food  which  I  believe  to  be  beyond  com- 
parifon  the  moft  nourilhing,  cheapeft,  and  moft 
wholefome  that  can  be  procured  for  feeding  the 
Poor.— This  is  Indian  Com,  a  moft  valuable  pro- 
duction ;  and  which  grows  in  almoft  all  climates ; 
and  though  it  does  not  fucceed  remarkably  well  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  ibme  parts  of  Germany,  yet 
it  may  eafily  be  had  in  great  s^undance,  from  other 
countries  ;  and  commonly  at  a  very  low  rate. 

The  common  people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy  live  almoft  entirely  upon  it ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  Continent  of  America  it  makes  a 
principal  article  of  Food.— In  Italy  it  is  called 
Polenta^  where  it  is  prepared  or  cooked  tn  a  va« 
rie^  of  ways,  and  forms  the  bafis  of  a  number  of 
very  nourilhing  diihes.— The  moft  common  way 
however  of  ufing  it  in  that  country  is  to  grmd  it 

into 
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into  mealy  and  with  water  to  make  it  into  a  thick, 
kind  of  pudding,  like  what  in  this  country  is  called  ^ 
a  hafty-pudding,  which  is  eaten  witli  various  kinds 
of  iauce,  and  fometimes  without  any  fauce. 

I  In  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  the 
common  houfehold  br  Ad  throughout  the  country  is 
compofed  of  one  part  of  Indian  meal  and  one  part 
of  rye  meal;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  a  more 
wholefom^,  or  more  nouriihing  kind  of  bread  can 
be  made. 

Rice  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  very  nouriih- 
ing,— much  more  fo  even  than  wheat ;  but  there  is 
a  circumflance  well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  feeding  the  negro 
Haves  in  the  fouthern  ftates  of  North  America, 
and  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  would  feem  to  prove, 
in  a  very  decifive  and  fatisfadtory  manner,  that  Indian. 
Com  is  even  more  nourijhing  than  rice.'^Jn  thofe 
countries,  where  rice  and  Indian  Com  are  both  pro^ 
duced  in  the  greateft  abundance,  the  negroes  have, 
freqtiently  had  their  option  between  thefe  two 
kinds  of  Food  i  and  have  invariably  preferred  the 
latter. — The  reafons  they  give  for  this  preference 
they  exprefs  in  ftrong,  though  not  in  very  delicate 
terms. — They  fay  that  **  Rice  turns  to  water  in 
"  tbeir  bellies^  and  runs  off;"— but  "Indian  Com 
^^^ays  with  them^  and  makes  ftrong  to  work.** 

This  account  of  the  preference  which  negroes 
gpve  to  Indian  Com  for  Food,  and  of  their  reafons 
for  this  preference,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
two  gentlemen  of  moft  refpeftable  charafter,  well 
known  in  England,  and  now  refident  in  London, 

who 
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price  of  it  in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  Georg^  has 
often  been  as  low  as  eighteen  pence,  and  fomedmes 
as  onejbilling  fterling  per  buihel ;— >1>ut  the  Indian 
Com  which  is  grown  in  thofe  fouthem  fiates  is  much 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  in  its  qualities,  to  that 
which  is  the  produce  of  colder  climates.— Indian 
Com  of  the  growth  of  Canada,  and  the  New  Engbud 
ftates,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  worth  twenty 
per  cent,  mortper  buihel  than  that  which  is  grown 
in  the  fouthem  ftates,  may  commonly  be  bought 
for  two  and  fixpence,  or  three  (hillings  a  bufliel. 

It  is  now  three  fliillings  and  fixpence  a  buihd  at 
Bofton ;  but  the  prices  of  provifions  of  all  kinds 
have  been  much  raifed  of  late  in  all  parts  of 
America,  owing  to  the  uncommonly  high  prices 
which  are  paid  for  them  in  the  European  markets 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war. 

Indian  Com  and  rye  are  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
weight,  but  the  former  gives  rather  more  flour, 
when  ground  and  fifted,  than  the  latter. — I  find  by 
a  report  6f  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  loth 
of  November  17959  that  three  bufhek  of  Indiaa 
Com  weighed  i  cwt.  i  qr.  i81b.  (or  531b.  eadi 
(>ufhel),  and  gave  i  cwt.  20  lb.  of  flour  and  261b. 
of  bran  J  while  three  buihels  of  rye,  weighing 
I  cwt.  I  qr.  22  lb.  (or  541b.  the  buihel),  gave 
only  I  cwt.  1 7  lb.  of  flour  and  28  lb.  of  bran.— 
But  I  much  fufpeft  that  the  Indian  Com  ufed  ia 
thefe  experiments  was  not  of  the  beft  quality  *. 

I  faw  fome  of  it,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  that  kind  which  is  commonly  grown  in  the 

• 

*  Farther  inquiries  which  have  fince  been  made,  hare  proved  tkat 
diele  rafprcioui  vrere  oot  without  foundation. 

fouthem 
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fouthern  dates  of  North  America.-— Indian  Com 
of  the  growth  of  colder  climates  is,  probably,  at 
leail  as  heavy  as  wheat,  which  weighs  at  a  medium 
about  58  lb.  per  buihel,  and  I  imagine  it  will  give 
nearly  as  much  flour  *.  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  moft  advantageous  method  of 
ofing  Indian  Com  as  Food,  I  would  ftrongly  re- 
commend, particularly  when  it  is  employed  for 
feeding  the  Poor,  a  dHh  made  of  it  that  is  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  throughout  America,  and  which 
is  really  very  good,  and  very  nouriihing.  This  is 
called  bafty-pudding ;  and  it  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  A  quantity  of  water,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  hafty-pudding  intended  to  be 
made,  is  put  over  the  fire  in  an  open  iron  pot,  or 
kettle,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fait  for  feaibning  the 
pudding  being  previoufly  diflblved  in  the  water,  In- 
dian meal  i«  (tirred  into  it,  by  little  and  little,  with  a 
wooden  fpoon.  with  a  long  handle,  while  the 
water  goes  on  to  be  heated  and  made  to  boil ;«« 
great  care  being  taken  to  put  in  the  meal  by  very 
finall  quantities,  and  by  fifting  it  flowly  through  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  ftirring  the. water 
about  very  brifkly  at  the  fame  time  with  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above^  I  haVo  had  an  opportunity  of  afcertain- 
ing»  in  the  moft  dectfive  and  ratisfaftory  manner,  the  faAs  relative  to 
the  weight  of  Indian  Com  of  the  growth  of  the  northern  ftatea  of 
America.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  American  gentleman,  refident  in 
London,  (George  Erving,  Efq.  of  Great  George. ftreet,  Hanover- 
Ifiaare,)  who,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  ftill  retains 
a  liking  for  Indian  Com,  and  imports  it  regularly  every  year  from 
America,  has  juft  received  a  freih  fupply  of  it,  by  one  of  the  laft  Ihips 
which  has  arrived  from  Bofton  in  New  England  ;  and  at  my  deftre  he 
weighed  a  buihel  of  it,  and  found  it  to  weigh  61  lb*  \  It  coft  him  at 
Bofton  three  (hilliogs  and  fixpence  fterling  the  buihel. 

s  wooden 
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wooden  fpoon,  with  the  right  hand,  to  vAx  die 
meal  with  the  water  m  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prereilt 
tumps  bdng  formed.— -The  meal  fliould  be  added 
fo  (lowly,  that,  when  the  ivater  is  brought  to  bott, 
the  mafs  fliould  not  be  thicker  than  water-gruel,  and 
half  an  hour  more,  at  leaft,  ftould  be  employed  to 
add  the  additional  quantity  of  meal  neceflary  for 
bringing  the  pudding  to  be  of  the  proper  con^ 
fiftepcy;  during  which  time  it  (hould  be  ftirred 
about  continually,  and  kept  conftantly  boiling.— 
The  method  of  determining  when  the  pudding  has 
acquired  the  proper  confiftency  is  this;— »the  wooden 
fpoon  ufed  for  (Urring  it  being  placed  upright  indie 
middle  of  the  kettle,  if  it  falls  down,  more  meal 
muft  be  added ;  but  if  the  pudding  is  fifficiently 
thick  and  adhefi ve  to  fupport  it  in  a  vertical  pofition, 
it  is  declared  to  h^protf;  and  no  more  meal  is  added* 
-—If  the  boiling,  inftead  of  being  continued  only 
half  an  hour,  be  prolonged  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  an  hour,  the  pudding  will  be  confiderably 
improved  by  this  prolongation. 

This  hafty-pudding,  when  done,  may  ^  be  eaten 
in  various  ways— It  may  be  put,  while  hot,  by 
fpoonfuls  into  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  eaten  with  the 
nulk  with  a  fpoon,  in  lieu  of  bread ;  and  ufed  in 
this  way  it  i$  remarkably  palauble.— b  may  like- 
wife  be  eaten,  while  hot,  with  a  fauce  compofed  of 
butter  and  brown  fugar,  or  butter  and  molaflbs, 
with  or  without  a  few  drops  of  vin^ar ;  and  liow« 
ever  people  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  this 
Am^ican  cookery  may  be  prejucficed  againft  k, 
they  will  find  upon  trial  that  it  makes  a  moft  es* 

celleot 


Ctfllttt  di(by  kfld  MA  ykUzhhistdt  M&  td  be  nittdi 
iflMA  fey  tiiofe  Ivho  tit  teCttftbmed  to  k.-^TKe 
tiAH^fia  ftffidtMTsi  6f  Ailierfdill#  fbt  it  pretes  that 
It  Kiuft  IKV^  Umt  ffi6At  \^kft  kx  a  c<m^t^  v^fi 
prodtMiei  Iffi  ^  d^^de»  <rf  (he  tifMe  ki  tiidgreateii 
ilhttidMM:^  k  Is  hot  t6  be  ftip^fed  tlint  a  ivtiole 
Mdoft  fii6ii)4  Ittte  ft  tafi^  lb  depf  a^ed  aa  to  git e  t 
deeded  prtferMice  to  any  puftkuk^  fp6fSe»  of  l^ood 
Wbkll  baa  not  fISMMllitig  to  retolfttMftxd  k< 

The  MiiHier  ift  ^Mch  kifty^ad^Ag  \%  eiteti 
#j(h  b^ttlflr  Md  fugir,  or  bult^#  ilAd  itiolaffea,  iA 
AttAk^  ii  ad  ftfHdttra :  The  bifty^puddbig  bdn^ 
i|iMid  out  eqtadly  upolk  a  pU(^^  ^i^e  bM^  an  tt«- 
Citsdoo  k  mftdtf  in  tb^  ttiiddk  of  k,  yfnuih  i  l^n, 
into  #bich  excavation  a  piece  of  bi^ttei*,  is  laf ge  as 
a  iHitiilegyii  put ;  a&d  npoft  it,  a  ip&Siidi  of  bfowft 
tafSixs  6t  mofe  ^mind%  of  iii!k)Ii]fes.<^llie  bcfiter 
briMj^  f^Sti  iMhed  by  the  heat  of  the  ptfddiiig> 
fiiikMl  ^b  tb«  fbga^y  or  AOl^esy  and  foffma  t 
laiace^  vbieli,  being  eofifined  in  the  es^eavation  trOAt 
for  it,  oect^ies  (he  midcfie  of  the  plate.-i-Thepnd^ 
dbig  is  Aeil  eaftn  irirti  a  fpoOft^  cfiac^  ^)0onftd  of  it 
bdl^  di^  tn<o  ihe  hdtt  before  ic  is  ekrridd  to  tbe 
ittotrA ;  caife  being  bid  ki  taMtig  k  up;  to  begin 
On  tbe  oiitfidcy  efr  ItSkt  the  briiki  of  the  ptite,  and 
to  apijpiroidif  Ae  eeiiter  by  re^lu^  adVahees,  iii 
Of der  not  to  ietatlSItt  too  koh  iht  e^aVation 
tUtJkb  faYms  tbtf  fdei^dr  for  the  ftuce. 

If  I  Ml  p^  «tt±  hi  tbefe  ^fcWptions,  My  reader 
muft  excufe  me ;  fdf  j^eiltiided  as  I  am  thttt  Che 
ilBdbfk  dl  Foo<  n^  the  pilite,  itfd>  eoAfequiriHtly 
A^  fleifrtrld  ^  eatin^^r  ^^>e«d9  tl^ry  much  iAilMd 

s  3  upon 
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• 

upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Food  is  apfdied 
organs  of  taite,  I  have  thought  it  neceflary  to 
tton,  and  even  to  illuftrate  in  the  deareft  maimer, 
every  circumftance  which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
influence  in  producing  thofe  important  effeds. 
.  In  the  cafe  in  queftion,  as  it  is  the  iauce  alone 
which  gives  tafte  and  palatableneis  to  the  Food,  and 
confequently  is  the  caufe  of  the  pleafure  enjoyed  in 
eating  it,  the  importance  of  applying,  or  ufing  it,  in 

greateft 


moil  durable  effeft  poffible  on  the  organs  of  tafte, 
is  quite  evident  \  and  in  the  manner  of  eating  this 
Food  which  has  here  been  defcribed  and  recom- 
mended, the  (mall  quantity  of  fauce  ufed,  (and  the 
quantity  muil  be  fmall,  as.it  is  the  expenfive 
article,)  is  certainly  applied  to  the  palate  more 
immediately  \ — ^by  a  greater  furface } — and  in  a 
ftate  of  greater  condenlation ; — and  confequently 
ads  upon  it  more  powerfully ; — ^and  continues  to 
ad  upon  it  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  it 
could  well  be  made  to  do  when  ufed  in  any  other 
way.— Were  it  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
pudding,  for  inftance,  inftead  of  being  merely 
applied  to  its  external  furface,  its  adion  would 
certainly  be  much  lefs  powerful}  and  were  tt 
poured  over  the  pudding,  or  was  proper  care  not 
taken  to  keep  it  confined  in  the  little  excavation  or 
refervoir  made  in  the  midft  of  the  pudding  to  con- 
tain it,  much  of  it  would  atuch  itfelf  and  adhere  to 
the  furface  of  the  plate,  and  be  loft. 

Hafty-pudding  has  this  in  particular  to  recom- 
mend it,*-.*and  which  renders  it  iingularly  ufefiil 
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as  Food  for  poor  families,r-that  when  more 
of  it  is  made  at  once  than  is  immediately  wanted, 
what  remains  may  be  preferved  good  for  feveral 
days,  and  a  number  of  very  palatable  difhes  may 
be  made  of  it. — ^It  may  be  cut  in  thin  dices,  and 
toafted  before  the  fire,  or  on  a  gridiron,  and  eaten 
inilead  of  bread,  either  in  milk,  or  in  any  kind  of 
foup  or  pottage ;  or  with  any  other  kind  of  Food 
with  which  bread  is  commonly  eaten ;  or  it  may  be 
eaten  cold,  without  any  preparation,  with  a  warm 
fauce  made  of  butter,  molaffes,  or  fugar,  and  a  little 
Tinegar.-^In  this  laft-mentioned  way  of  eating  it, 
it  is  quite  as  palatable,  and  I  believe  more  whole- 
fome,  than  when  eaten  ^rm ;  that  is  to  fay,  when 
it  is  firft  made.— It  may  likewife  be  put  cold, 
without  any  preparation,  into  hot  mOk ;  and  this 
mixture  is  by  no  means  impalat^ble^  particularly 
if  it  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  milk  till  it  is 
warmed  throughout,  or  if  it  be  boiled  in  the  milk 
for  a  few  moments. 

A  favourite  diih  in  America,  and  a  yery  good 
one,  is  made  of  cold  boiled  cabbage  chopped  fine, 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cold  boiled  beef,  and 
flices  of  cold  hafty-pudding,  all  fried  together  in 
butter  or  hog's  lard. 

Though  hafty-puddings  are  commonly  made  of 
Indian  meal,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
make  them  of  equal  parts  of  Indian,  and  of  rye 
meal;— and  they  are  fometimes  made  of  rye  m^ 
alone ;  or  of  rye  meal  and  wheat  flour  mixed. 

To  give  a  fatisfadory  idea  of  the  expence  of 
preparing  hafty-puddings  in  this  country,  (Eng- 

s  3  land,) 
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l^jid,)  aad  of  fettling  the  Poor  wirf»  them,  I  made 
the  folbwing    experiment ; —About  a  pints    of 
water,  which  weighed  jwft  a  lb»  Avoirdupois,  wmt 
put  over  the  fire  in  a  faucepan  of  a  proper  fi»e,  and 
58  graiiis  in  weight  or  tttt  of  21  pound  of  (alt 
being  added,  the  water  wa^  made  to  bpiU-^During 
the  time  that  it  w^  heating,  fmaU  quantitiei  of 
Indian  m^  were  (lirred  into  it,  jind  c^i^  ^as 
taken,  by  moving  the  wfttf»r  brifltly  about,  with  a 
wooden  fpqon,  to  prevent  the  meal  from  being 
formed  into  lumps;  and  ai  often  aa  any  lumpa 
were  obferyed,  th^  were  aare^Uy  broken  with 
the  fpoon  ;*-'the  boiling  was  then  continued  half 
an  hour,  and  duVing  thiq^time  the  pudding  was 
continually  (Unred  about  with  the  waoden  l^^oon, 
9iid  fo  much  more  meal  was  added  as  \vas  found 
i^eceflary  tp  bring  the  pudding  to  be  pf  the  proper 
confift^Bcy. 

This  b^g  done,  it  was  taken  IrQm  the  fire  and 
weighed,  and  was  found  to  weigh  jttft  I  lb*  1 1 4-  QS« 
4-*XJ|)on  weighing  the  ipwl  whi^  remained, 
(the  quantity  firft  proyided  having  been  eHa^y 
determined  by  weight  in  thp  b^inmng  of  the  e«v 
periment,)  it  w?s  found  tb«  juft  b^ifa  pntnd  f£  w&A 
had  been  uTed. 

From  the  refuH  of  thjs  eaiperiement  it  iff^fu-s, 
that  for  each  pound  of  Indi^  meal  emfJoyed  in 
making  h^fty-puddings,  wfi  n^y  reckon  3  lb.  9  on, 
of  the  pudding.— And  the  enpenee  of  providing 
this  kind  of  Food,  w  the.  eoft  of  it  by  the  pound, 
a?  the  prcfem  high  price  ^  grain  in  this  eountry, 
^y  be  feen  by  the  foUowng  computation : 

Hmlf 
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Ha(f  a  ptmd  otlA^Unrnt^,  (the  qaatit}ty'1 
nfed  in  the  foregmg  ttfvAmtnif)  *€  s4.  | 
apoMdor  7s.  64.  tb«ilrllbrtlireQni,  | 
(tkc  priot  iattd  hi  the  rvport  of  tbe  ^  Q  o  1 
fioud  of  Agncoltore  of  tb«  10th  of 
November  179$ »  fo  often  referred  to,) 
coils 


Stgnmwor-rlvefapoaddoCMt,  aeid.}   ^    ^    ^ 


3S 


Totid,      001^ 


Now,  as  the  quandty  of  pudding  prepared 
thefe  ingredients  was  i  lb  it^oz-  2nd  the  coft  of 
the  ingredients  amounted  to  one  penny  and  one  fix-- 
tietb  of  a  penny j  this  gives  icst  the  coft  of  ont 
pound  of  hafty-pHddsig  x'tV  of  st  penny,  or  24. 
farthings,  yery  nearly.— *It  mud  however  be  re- 
membered that  the  Indian  Com  is  bcve  reckoned  at 
a  very  exorbitant  price  indeed  *• 

But  before  it  can  be  determined  what  the  ex- 
pence  will  be  of  feeding  the  Poor  wkh  this  kmd  of 
Food,  it  will  be  neceffiiry  to  afcertain  how  much 
of  it  will  be  required  to  give  a  comfortable  meal 
to  one  perlbn ;  and  how  much  the  esq^ence  will 
be  of  providing  the  fauce  for  thae  ^oafttity  of  pud- 
ding*—To  determine  thefe  two  points  with  fome 
degree  of  precifion,  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ment :«-Having  taken  my  breakfeft,  confifting  of 
two  dilhes  of  coffee,  with  cream,  and  a  dry  toaft, 

*  Tlie  price  of  Indiin  meal  it  it  it  here  ettniatedy«»(2d.  t 
peoml»)HMr«t  kai  twkrat  Mueh  a^it  i«oakh«oft  in  Qtmtt  Britait  in 
cafflinon  y«axs»  if  care  waa  takeirto  import  it  at  tlic  cheapcfr  rate. 

S  4  at 
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at  my  ufual  hour  of  breakEafting,  (nine  o'clock  in 
the  mornings)  and  having  failed  from  that  time 
till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  then  dined  upon 
my  hafly-pudding,  mth  the  American  fiiuce  al- 
ready defcribed,  and  I  foimd,  after  my  appetite  for 
Food  was  perfe6Uy  fatisfied,  and  I  fek  that  I  had 
made  a  comfortable  dinner,  that  I  had  eaten  juft 
I  lb.  It  oz.  of  the  pudding;  and  the  ingredients, 
of  which  the  fauce  which  was  eaten  with  it  was 
compofed,  were  half  an  ounce  of  butter;  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  molafles ;  and  2 1  grains  or 
7^  of  a  pint  of  vinegar. 

The  coft  of  this  dinner  may  be  feea  by  the  fol- 
lowing computation : 

For  the  Pudding. 

1  lb.  1  J  oz.  of  hafty.pudding,  at  -        F»rtWnw- 
2 1  ^rthings  a  poond 


} 


>i 


For  the  Sauce. 


Half  an  ounce  of  batter,  at  lo  d. 

/«r  poond 
Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 

molafles,  at  td*  per  pound 

^•f  ^  of  a  pint  of  vinegar,  at  a  s. 
8  d.  the  gallon 


} 
\ 


If 


OtV 


Toul  for  the  Sauce,      a  ^  arthtoss. 

Sum  total  ofexpences  for  thisl 
dinner,  for  the  pudding  and  S"  4  ri  ^vthiogt. 

its  fauce  3 

Or  fomething  lefs  thair  one  penny  farthing. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  provide  a 
dinner  in  London,  a  this  time,  when  provifions  of 

all 
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idl  kinds  are  fo  dear,  equally  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  fatisfying  to  the  cravings  of  hunger,  at 
a  fmalier  expence.— *And  that  this  meal  was  fofli* 
dent  for  all  the  purpofes  of  nouriihment  appears 
from  hence,  that  though  I  took  my  ufiial  ezerdle, 
and  did  not  fup  after  it,  I  neither  felt  any  particular 
faintnefs,  nor  any  unufual  degree  of  appedte'for 
my  breakfaft  next  morning. 

I  have  been  the  more  particuky:  in  my  account 
of  this  experiment,  to  fhow  in  what  manner  expert* 
ments.of  this  kind  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
conduced  ;-*and  alfo  to  induce  others  to  engage 
in  thefe  moft  ufeful  inveftigations. 

It  will  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  reader, 
that  finall  as  the  expence  was  of  providing  this 
dinner,  yet  very  near  one*half  of  that  fum  was  laid 
out  in  purchafing  the  ingredients  for  the  fauce.*— 
But  it  is  probable  that  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
expence  might  be  faved*— In  Italy,  polenta^  which 
is  nothing  more  than  hafty-pudding  made  with 
Indian  meal  and  water,  is  very  frequently,  and  I 
believe  commonly  eaten  without  any  fauce,  and 
when  on  holidays  or  other  extraordinary  occafions 
they  indulge  themfelves  by  adding  a  &uce  to  it, 
this  fauce  is  far  from  expenfive.*— It  is  commonly 
nothing  more  than  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  butter 
fpread  over  the  flat  furface  of  the  hot  polenta 
which  is  fpread  out  thin  in  a  large  platter;  with, 
a  little  F^mezan  or  other  flrong  cheefe,  reduced 
to  a  coarfe  powder  by  grating  it  with  a  grater, 
ftrewed  over  it. 

Perhaps  this  Italian  fauce  might  be  more  agree- 
able to  an  Engliih  palate  than  that  commonly 
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ofisd  m  America.  It  would  certainly  be  kfr  ex« 
peiifiT^  as  mudi  lefs  butter  would  be  required, 
and  as  cfaeefe  in  this  country  is  plenty  and  cheap. 
But  wfaatcYer  may  be  the  lauce  ufisd  widi  Food 
^nfnstA  of  Indim  Com,  I  cannot  too  ftrosgly 
recommend  the  ufe  of  that  gndn* 

While  I  was  employed  in  makii^  my  czpe* 
riment  upon  hafty-pudding,  I  leamt  fixMU  my 
Jenrant,  (a  Bavarian,)  who  affifted  me,  a  h& 
^riuch  gare  me  great  pleafure,  as  it  fimred  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained 
of  the  great  merit  of  Indian  Com.— He  aAaed 
me  that  polenta  is  much  efleemed  by  the  pea* 
&Btry  in  Bavaria,  and  that  it  m^es  a  Tery  confi- 
derabk  article  of  thcit  Food;  that  it  ccmies  from 
Italy  throng  dK  Tyrol;  and  that  it  k  commonly 
fi)ld  in  Bavaria  «l  At  f ami  prke  m  wheat  fiomti 
Can  there  be  ftru^cr  proofs  of  its  merit? 

The  nq^roes  in  America  prefer  it  to  rice;  and 

the  Bavarian  pca&nts  to  wheat«*-Wfay  then  fliouM 

not  ,ihe  inhaJ:4tants  of  this  ifland  like  it?    k  wil 

not)  I  hqpe,  be  pretended,  that  it  is  m  this  fiivourcd 

fipftl  alone  that  pr^ucUces  take  fiich  deq)  root  that 

they  are  never  to  be  evadicaied,  or  that  there  ii 

any  tlwg  peculiar  in  the  conftru&ioft  of  the  pabte 
of  aA  l^gl»flypy"^ 

The  ^e£don  diat  may  be  made  to  Indian 
Com,-— thai  it  does  net  thrive  well  ia  thb  coastry, 
•-^is  of  no  wdghc  Thefiane  ebjedaon  m^hi^  with 
e^nal  teaftm^  be  aairir  to  ricc^  and  twenty  other 
articles  of  Food  now  in  common  uf& 

It  hasevevbcen  confidered^  fagr  thofe  vcrfrd  in 
the&tcncc  ofpoliiical  ec«way>  as  an  objeft  of  cfe 

firft 
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f«rfl;  importance  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  provi- 
doMt  pfotipul^ly  in  manu&£h»ring  and  coinmer- 
QVfX  c^wXn^y-^wA  if  there  be  a  country  on  eaith 
wJi^re  thi»  ought  to  be  done,  it  is  furely  Gregt 
Sfitain;-^aQd  there  is  certainly  no  country  which 
h»s  the  means  of  doing  it  fo  much  in  its  power* 

.  But  the  pr^refs  of  national  improvements  muft 
be  vary  A<>w,  however  favorable  other  circum* 
ft^nces  may  be,  where  thofe  citizens,  who,  by  their 
rank  and  fituatjon  in  fodety,  are  deftined  to  dired: 
the  public  opinion,  qffUl  to  confider  the  national 
prejudices  as  unconquerable  *•— But  to  return  to 
the  fubje£l  immediat^y  under  confid^ration. 

Though  hafty^pudding  is^  I  believe,  the  cheap- 
e(l  Food  that  can  b^  prepared  with  Indian  Com,^ 
yet  feveral  other  very  cheap  diihes  may  be  made  of 
it,  which  in  general  are  confidered  as  being  more 
palatable,  and  which,  moft  probably,  would  be 
preferred  in  this  country  l  and  among  thefe,  what 
in  America  is  -  called  a  plain  Indian  pudding  cer« 
tainiy  holds  the  firft  place^  and  can  hardly  £ul 
to  be  much  liked  by  thofe,  who  will  be  perfuaded 
to  try  it.-i»It  is  not  only  cheap  and  wholefome,^ 
but  a  great  delicacy }  and  it  is  principally  on 
account  of  thefe  puddings  that  the  Americans, 
who  refide  in  this  country,  import  annually  for 

their  own  cpufvipiption  Indian  Corn  Irom  the  Con- 

tinfnt  of  America. 

^  Thofe  who  diflike  trooblc,  and  feet  ihtmCt\wt%  called  o|)oii  hy 
duty  and  honor  to  take  an  adive  |iart  in  undertakinga  for  th^Q  IRlMlS 
goody  are  extremely  apt  to  endeavour  to  ezcule,— to  them^lves  as 
wcW  M  to  the  WQrld»*-their  ioadivity  and  Aipinenefsyby  reprefcnting 
the  undertaking  in  (^ucftion  as  being  fo  very  di&vlt  as  to  make  all 
ho^  of  fuccefs  quite  chimerical  and  ridiculous. 

In 
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In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  moft  particular 
and  fatisfaflory  information  refpefting  the  manner 
of  preparing  thefe  Indian  puddings,  I  caufed  one 
of  them  to  be  made  here,  (in  London,)  under  my 
immediate  direction,  by  a  perfon  bom  and  brought 
up  in  North  America,  and  who  underftands  per- 
feftly  the  American  art  of  cookery  in  all  its 
branches  *•  This  pudding,  which  was  allowed  by 
competent  judges  who  tailed  it  to  be  as  good  as 
they  had  ever  ^aten,  was  compofed  and  prepared 
in  the  following  manner; 

Approved  Receipt  for  making  a  plain  Indian  Puddings 

Three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  (from  which  the 
bran  had  been  feparated  by  lifting  it  in  a  common 
hair  fieve)  were  put  into  a  large  bowl,  zxA  Jive  pints 
€f  boiling  water  were  put  to  it,  and  the  whole  wett 
filrred  togedier ;  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ofmolaffa 
and  one  ounce  of  fait  were  then  added  to  it,  and 
thefe  being  well  mixed,  by  (lining  them  with  the 
other  ingredients,  the  pudding  was  poured  into  a 
fit  bag;  and  the  bag  being  tied  up,  (an  empty 
fpace  being  left  in  the  bag  in  tying  it,  equal  to 
about  one-fixth  of  its  contents,  for  giving  room 
for  the  pudding  to  fwell,)  this  pudding  was  put  in- 
to a  kettle  of  boiling  water ^  and  was  boiled^jr  btmrs 
without  intermiflion ;  the  lofs  of  the  water  in  the 
kettle  by  evaporation  during  this  time  being  fre- 
quently replaced  with  boiling  water  from  another 
kettle, 

•  The  Houfekecpcr  of  my  friend  and  counCryintn»  Sir  Wiltiam 
Peppcrely  Bart,  of  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square, 

The 
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,  The  pudding  upon  being  taken  out  of  the  bag 
weighed  ten  pounds  and  one  ounces  and  it  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  done,  not  having  the  fmalleft:  re- 
mains of  that  raw  tafte  fo  difagreeable  to  all  palates, 
and  particularly  to  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it, 
which  always  predominates  in  difhes  prepared  of 
Indian  meal  when  they  are  not  fuffidently  cooked* 
As  this  raw  tafte  is  tiie  only  well-founded  objec- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  this  moft  ufeful  grain,  and 
is,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  only  caufe  which  makes 
it  diiliked  by  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
I  would  advife  thofe  who  may  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into  common  ufe,  where  it  is  not  ^own,  to  begin 
with  Indian  (bag)  puddings,  fuch  as  I  have  here 
been  defcribing;  and  that  this  is  a  very  cheap  kind 
of  Food  will  be  evident  from  the  following  com- 
putation : 

•   Epcpence  of  preparing  the  Indian  Pudding  above 

mentioned. 


Pence. 

3  lb.  of  Indian  meal  at       — —      li  — —  4^ 

i  lb.  of  molaifes  at  —      6  —  4^ 

1  oz.  of  fait  at  2cl. /^  lb*  —      —  "^—  oj 

Toul  for  the  ingredients^    9^ 

As  this  pudding  weighed  10^  lbs.  and  the  inr 
gredients  coft  nine  pence  and  lu^  a  faribingy  this 
gives  three  farthings  and  an  half  for  each  pound 
of  pudding. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  in  this  computation  I 
have  reckoned  the  Indian  meal  at  no  more  than  i^d 
per  pound,  whereas  in  the  calculation  which  was 
given  to  determine  the  expence  of  preparing  hafty- 

pudcCng 
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pudding  it  ^xras  taken  zt  twopence^  pottiid  I  have 
here  reckoned  it  at  i^d^  apdttnd,  becdufe  latift  per- 
fuaded  it  might  be  had  here  in  Ldiidon  for  tfatt 
price,  and  even  for  Ic&.'^TbM  trhich  has  lately 
been  imported  from  Bofton  has  not  coft  ib  mueft; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  prefent  onhrerial  fcardty  c£ 
provifiong  in  Europe,  trhich  has  naturally  n^lieKl 
the  price  of  grain  in  North  America,  I  hare  no 
doubt  but  Indian  meal  might  be  had  in  this  conirfrf 
for  lefs  than  one  penny  farthing  per  pound. 

bi  compofing  the  Indian  puddSng  above  men- 
tioned, the  molaffes  is  chatged  at  6d.  the  pound, 
but  that  price  is  very  exorbitant.  A  gallon  of  mo* 
lafles  weighing  about  lolbs.  commonly  coils  in  the 
Well  Indies  from  yd.  to  gd.  flerUng;  and  allowing 
fuffidently  for  the  expences  of  freight,  iniiirance^ 
and  a  fair  profit  for  the  merchant,  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  ccA  in  London  more  than  is*  8d«  the  g^- 
Ion*;  and  this  would  brii^  it  to  2d.  per  pound. 

If  we  take  the  ptkes  of  Indiaa  meal  and  molaifes 
as  they  are  here  alcertained,  and  compute  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  ingredients  for  the  pudding  before 
menliosed,  it  will  be  as  follows  :— 

Pence.  Pence. 

3  lb.  of  Indian  meat  at      — -*      li  — **      3I 

I  lb.  (^  mcAtitkt  at            «<'-*-•     2  •'m*^      yf 

I  oa*  lair  at  ad; /%r  lb.      -^-^     ^^  ^^^^m^     o| 

Tatar,    5} 

Mow  « tiKpvd£ag  tH%hed  i«»fVlbt^  tiis  gim 
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ding ;  whidi  is  certainly  veiy  cheap  indeed^  |^iarti« 
eulaiij  when  the  exceiloit  qualities  of  the  Food  are 
ccMlfidered. 

This  podding,  which  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
bag  fufficteatly  hard  to  retain  its  form,  and  even  to 
be  cut  into  Alices,  is  fo  rich  and  palatable,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  eaten  without  any  fauce ;  but 
thofe  who  can  afford  it  commonly  eat  it  with 
butter.  A  iEce  of  the  pudding,  about  half  an  inch, 
or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  being  laid 
hot  upon  a  plate,  an  excavation  is  made  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  into  which 
a  fmall  piece  of  butter,  as  large  peiiiaps  as  a  nut- 
meg, is  put,  and  where  it  foon  melts*  To  expedite 
the  melting  of  the  butter,  the  finail  piece  of  pud* 
ding  which  is  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ilice 
to  farm  the  excavation  for  receiving  the  butter,  is 
frequently  laid  over  the  butter  far  a  few  moments, 
and  IS  taken  away  (and  eaten)  as  foon  as  the  buu 
ter  Is  meked.  If  the  butter  is  not  ialt  enough, 
a  little  fait  is  put  into  it  after  it  is  melted.  The 
pudd&ig  is  to  be  eaten  with  a  knife  and  fork,  be- 
ginning at  the  circumference  of  the  dice,  and  ap- 
proaching regularly  towards  the  center,  each  jMece 
of  poddmg  being  taken  up  with  the  fork,  and 
dqpped  into  the  butter,  or  dipped  into  it  in  pari 
mlyy  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  before  it  is  carried 
to  the  mouth. 

To  thofe  who  are  accufbomed  to  view  objeSs 
upon  a  great  fcale,  and  who  are  too  much  em- 
ployed in  dire^ng  ivbat  ought  to  be  done,  to 
deficend  to  thofe  humble  inveftigations  which  are 

neceffary 
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neceflary  to  (bow  bow  }Si  is  to  be  effeOed,  theft 
details  vdll  doubtlefs  appear  trifling  and  ridiculoas ) 
but  as  my  mind  is  ftrongly  imprefied  with  the  im^ 
pdrtance  of  giving  the  moft  minute  and  drcum- 
ftantiai  information  refpeding  the  mamur  <f  per* 
farming  any  operation,  however  iimple  it  may  be, 
to  which  people  have  not  been  accuftomed,  I 
muft  beg  the  indulgence  of  thofe  who  may  not 
feel  themfelves  particularly  interefted  in  thefe  de*^ 
fcriptions. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  ezpence  for  iauce 
for  a  plain  Indian  (bag)  puddingy — I  have  found 
that  when  butter  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  (and  no 
other  fauce  ought  ever  to  be  ufed  with  it,)  ba^  an 
ounce  of  butter  will  fufEce  for  one  pound  of  the 
pudding. — ^It  is  very  poflible  to  contrive  matters 
lb  as  to  ufe  much  more ;— perhaps  twice,  or  three 
;imes  as  much ;  —but  if  the  directions  relative  to  the 
manner  of  eating  this  Food,  which  have  already 
been  given,  are  ftri£Uy  followed,  the  allowance  of 
butter  here  determined  will  be  quite  fufScient  for  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  defigned  -y  that  is  to  fay,  for 
giving  an  agreeable  relifli  to  the  pudding. — Thofe 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  butter  may  ufe  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  it  with  a  pound  of  the 
pudding ;  but  I  am  certain,  that  to  ufe  an  ounce 
would  be  to  wade  it  to  no  purpofe  whatever. 

If  now  we  reckon  Irifh,  or  other  firkin  butter, 
(which,  as  it  Is  faked,  is  the  beft  that  can  be  ufed,)  at 
eight  pence  the  pound,  the  fauce  for  one  pound  of  pud- 
ding, namely,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  will  coft  jult 
one  farthing ;    and  this,  added  to  the  coft  of  the 

pudding. 
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podding,  two  farthings  the  pound,  ghres  three 
farthings  for  the  coft  by  the  pound  of  this  kind  of 
food,  with  itsfauce  \  and,  as  this  food  is  not  only 
veiy  rich  and  nutritive,  but  latisfying  at  the  iame 
time  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  it  appears  how 
Well  calculated  it  is  for  feeding  the  Poor. 

It  ihould  be  remembered,  that  the  molafles  uled 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  Indian  puddings,  does  not 
ferve  merely  to  give  tafte  to  them ;— it  ads  a  ftill 
more  important  part ;— 'it  gives  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  kitchen,  is  called  lightnefs. — It  is  a 
fubftitute  for  eggs,  and  nothing  but  eggs  can  ferve 
as  a  fubftitute  for  it,  except  it  be  treacle ;  which^ 
in  fild,  is  a  kind  of  molafles ;  or  perhaps  coarfe  brown 
ftigar,  which  has  nearly  the  fame  properties.*-^ 
It  prevents  the  pudding  from  being  heavy,  and 
clammy;  and  without  communicating  to  it  any 
difagreeable  fweet  tafte,  or  any  thing  of  that  fla«* 
vour  peculiar  to  molafles,  gives  it  a  richnefs  un* 
commonly  pleafing  to  the  palate.  And  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  nutritive  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree.  ~This  is  a  fadl  well  known  in  sdl 
countries  where  fugar  is  made. 

How  &r  the  laws  and  regulations  of  trade  ex- 
Hting  in  this  country  might  render  it  difficult  to 
pwcure  molafles  from  thofe  places  where  it  may 
be  had  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  I  know  not;— nor  can 
I  tell  how  far  the  free  importation  of  it  might  be 
detrimental  to  our  public  finances;— I  calmot, 
however,  help  thinking,  that  it  is  fo  great  an 
objeft  to  this  country  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
proviiions,  or  rather  to  check  the  alairming  cdentir 

T  with 
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with  which  they  are  rifiiig,  that  means  ought  to  be- 
found  to  facilitate  the  iniportation,  and  introduc- 
tion into  common  ufe,  of  an  article  of  Food  of 
fuch  extenfive  utility.  It  might  ferve  to  carteSt 
in  feme  meafure,  the  baleful  influence  of  another 
article  of  foreign  produce,  (tea^)  which  is  dcMng 
infinite  harm  in  this  ifland. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  preparing  an 
Indian  pudding,  is  to  boil  it  properly  and  fuffi^ 
ciently.  The  water  muft  be  aftually  boiling  when 
the  pudding  is  put  into  it;  and  it  never  mult  be 
fuiFered  to  ceafe  boiling  for  a  moment,  till  it  is 
done;  and  if  the  pudding  is  not  boiled  full  fix 
hours,  it  will  not  be  fufficieutly  cooked. — Its  hard- 
nefs,  when  done^  will  depend  on  the  fpace  le&  in 
the  bag  for  its  expanfion.  The  confiftency  of  the 
pudding  ought  to  be  fuch,  that  it  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  bag  without  falling  to  pieces ;— but  it  is 
always  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  make  it  too 
hard  than  too  foft.  The  form  of  the  pudding  nuy 
be  that  of  a  cylinder;  or  rather  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  hrgeft  end  being  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
bag,  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  out  of  the  bag 
with  greater  &cility  ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  a  glo- 
bular .  form,  by  tying  it  up  in  a  napkin.— But 
whatever  is  the  form  of  the  pudding,  the  bag, 
or  napkin  in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled,  muft  be  wet 
in  boiling  water  before  the  pudding,  (which  is  quite 
liquid  before  it  is  boiled^)  is  poured  into 'it ;  other* 
wife  it  will  be  apt  to  run  through  the  cloth. 

Though  this  pudding  is  fo  good,  perfectly  plain, 
when  made  according  to  the  dire^ions  here  given, 

that 
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that  I  do  not  think  it  capable  of  any  real  improve- 
ment ;  yet  there  are  various  additions  that  may  be 
made  to  it,  and  that  frequently  are  made  to  it, 
which  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  fome  to  render 
it  more  palatable,  or  otherwife  to  improve  it. 
Suet  may,  for  inftance,  be  added,  and  there  is 
no  fuet  pudding  whatever  fuperior  to  it;  and 
as  no  fence  is  neceflary  with  a  fuet  pudding,  the 
eitpence  for  the  fuet  will  be  nearly  balanced  by  the 
ftving  of  butter.  To  a.  pudding  of  the  fize  of 
that  juft  defcribed,  in  the  compofition  of  which 
three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  were  ufed,  one  pound 
of  fuet  will  be  fufGcient ;  and  this,  in  general,  will 
not  coil  more  than  from  five  pence  to  fix  pence, 
even  in  London ;— and  the  butter  for  fauce  to  a 
plain  pudding  of  the  fame  fize  would  cod  nearly 
as  much.  The  fuet  pudding  will  indeed  be  rather 
the  cheapeft  of  the  two,  for  the  pound  of  fuet  will 
add  a  pound  in  weight  to  the  pudding  ;— -whereas 
the  butter  will  only  add  five  ounces. 

As  the  pudding,  made  plain,  weighing  i  o^V  Ih. 
coft  54-  pence,  the  fame  pudding,  with  the  addition 
of  one  pound  of  fuet,  would  weigh  1 1  ^ij-  lb.  and 
would  coft  III  pence, — reckoning  the  fuet  at  fix 
pence  the  pound.— Hence  it  appears  that  Indian 
fuet  pudding  niay  be  made  in  London  for  about 
one  penny  a  pound.  Wheaten  bread,  which  is  by 
no  means  fo  palatable,  and  certainly  not  half  fo 
nutritive,  now  cofts  fomething  more  than  three 
pence  the  pound:  and  to  this  may  be  added, 
that  dry  bread  can  hardly  be  eaten  alone ;  biit  of 
fuet  pudding  a  very  comfortable  meal  may  be 
made  without  any  thing  elfe. 

T  2  A  pud- 
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A  pudding  hi  great  repute  in  all  parts  of  Nortk 
America,  is  what  is  called  an  ^te  pudding.  This 
is  an  Indian  pudding,  fometimes  with,  and  fome- 
times  without  fuet,  with  dried  cuttings  of  fweet 
^ples  mixed  with  it ;  and  when  eaten  with  butler, 
it  is  mod  delicious  Food.  Thefe  apples,  which 
are  pared  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered  from  the 
tree,  and  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces^  are  freed 
from  their  cores,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  fun, 
may  be  kept  good  for  feveral  years.  The.  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  ufed  in  making  thefe 
apple  puddings  are  various ;  but,  in  g^eral,  about 
one  pound  of  dried  apples  is  mixed  with  three 
pounds  of  meal,— <»three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
molaiTes,— half  an  ounce  of  fait,  and  five  pints 
of  boiling  water. 

In  America,  various  kinds  of  berries,  found 
wild  in  the  woods,  fuch  as  huckle-berrieS)  bd- 
berries,  whortle-berries,  &c.  are  gath^ed  and 
dried,  and  afterwards  ufed  as  ingredients  in  Indian 
puddings ;  and  dried  cherries  and  plums  may  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  manner. 

All  thefe  Indian  puddings  have  this  advantage 
in  common,  that  they  are  very  good  warmed 
up. — They  will  all  keep  good  feveral  daysi;  and 
when  cut  into  thin  flices  and  toafted,  are  an  excd« 
lent  fubftitute  for  bread. 

'  It  will  doubtlefs  be  remarked,  that  in  computing 
the  expence  of  providing  thefe  different  kinds  of 
puddings,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  expence 
which  will  be  neceffary  for  fuel  to  cook  them.— 
This  is  an  article  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
taken  into  the  account.     The  reafon  of  my  not 

doing 
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doing  it  h^re  is  this : — Having,  in  the  courfe  of 
any  Experiments  on  Heat,  found  means  to  per- 
form all  the  common  operations  of  cookery  with 
a  furprifingly  fmall  expence  of  fud,  I  find  that 
the  expence  in  queftion,  when  the  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  iaving  fuel,   will  be  very 
'trifling.      And^rther,  as  I  mean  foon  to  publiih 
my  Treatife  on    the  Management  of  Heat,   in 
which   I  ihall  give    the  moft    ample    diredions 
relative    to    the     mechanical    arrangements     of 
kitchen  fire-places,    and  the    beft  forms  for  all 
kinds  of  kitchen  utenfils,  I  was  defirous  not  to 
anticipate  a  fubjed  which  will  more  naturally  find 
its  place  in  another  EiTay. — lb  the  mean  time  I 
would  obferve,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  thofe  who 
may    have    doubts    refpe£ting    the    fmallnefs    of 
the  expence  neceffary  for  fuel  in  cooking  for  the 
Poor,  that  the  refult  of  many  experiments,    of 
which  I  fhall  hereafter  publifh  a  particular  account, 
has  proved  in  the  mofl  fatisfadory  manner,  that 
when  Food  is  prepared  in  large  quantities,    and 
cooked  in  kitchens  properly  arranged,  the  expence 
for  fiiel  ought  never  to  amount  to  more  than  two 
per  cent,  of  the  cofl  of  the  Food,   even  where 
victuals  of  the  cheapeft  kind  are  provided,  fuch 
as  is  commonly  ufed  in  feeding  the  Poor.     In  the 
Public  Kitchen  of  the  HoUfe  of  Induflry  at  Mu- 
nich the  expence  for  fiiel  is  lefs  than  one  per  cent. 
of  the  coft  of  the  Food,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
computation,  page  206,  Chapter  III.  of  this  Eflay : 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  greater  ux  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain, 

T  3  With 
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With  regard  to  the  price  at  which  Indian  Com 
can  be  imported  into  this  country  from  North 
America  in  time  of  peace,  the  following  inform- 
ation, which  I  procured  through  the  medhim 
of  a  friend,  from  Captain  Scott,  a  moil  worthy 
man,  who  has  been  conftantly  employed  above 
thirty  years  as  mailer  of  a  ifaip  in  the  trade  be* 
tween  London  and  Boilon  in  the  State  of  M aflh- 
chufetts,  will  doubtleis  be  confidered  as  authentic*. 

The  following  are  the  queitions  which  were  put 
to  him,— with  his  anfwers  to  them : 

-^  What  is  the  freight,  per  tony  of  merchandSe 
from  Boilon  in  North  America  to  London  in  time 
of  peace  ?        A.  Forty  ihillings  (flerling). 

i^  What  is  the  freight,  per  barrel,  of  Indian 
Corn  ?-— -/f .  Five  ihillings. 

j^  How  much  per  cent,  is  paid  for  infurance 
from  Boilon  to  London  in  time  of  peace  ? 
A.  Two  per  cent. 

j^  What  is  the  medium  price  of  Indian  Com, 
per  buihel,  in  New  England?— —>f.  Two  ihillings 
and  iixpence. 

•  This  geotlemaiii  who  it  at  remarkable  for  hit  good  fortune  at 

fea»  as  he  it  refpe^able  on  account  of  hit  private  chancer  and 

|irofeflional  knowledgct  hat  crofled  the  Atlantic  Ooatn  the  alnoft 

incredible    number    of    a««   bmtdnd    gmd    un  $mnt^  and  wtUMWt 

meeting  with  the  fmalieft  accident.    He  it  now  on  the  feat  in  hit 

way  to  North  America;  and  thit  voyage«  which  it  hit  hmuirtJud 

■ImMf^i  he  intendt  fliould  be  hit  laft.    May  he  arrive  &le,—>aad  may 

be  long  enjoy  in  peace  and  qu»et  the  well-earned  fruitt  of  hit  Jabo* 

riout  life  I  Who  can  refle^l  on  the  innumerable  ftormt  he  moft  have 

experienced,  and  perils  he  hat  efcaped*  without  feeling  much  inie* 

reltcd  10  his  prefervatioD  and  happineft? 

J^  What 
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^  What  is  the  price  of  it  at  this  time  ?— -/f. 
Three  (hillings  and  fixpence. 

J^  How  many  bufhels  of  Indian  Corn  are 
reckoned  to  a  barrel  ? A.  Four. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  Indian  Corn 
might,  in  time  of  peace,  be  imported  into  this 
country  and  fold  here  for  lefs  xhzn  four  JhiHings 
the  bufliel  $— and  that  it  ought  not  to  coft  at  this 
moment  much  more  \hzxi  five  JhiUings  a  bufliel. 

If  it  be  imported  in  cafks,  (which  is  certainly 
the  befl  way  of  pa<:king  it,)  as  the  freight  of  a 
barrel  containing  four  bufliels  is  five  fliillings,  this 
gives  I  %.  3d.  a  bufliel  for  freight ;  and  if  we  add 
one  penny  a  bufhel  for  infurance,  this  will  make  the 
amount  of  freight  and  infurance  is.  4d.  which, 
added  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  Corn  in  America, 
(as.  6d.p€r  bufhel  in  the  time  of  pe^ce,  and  3s.  6d. 
at  this  time,)  will  bring  it  to  3s.  10^.  per  bufhel 
in  time  of  peace,  and  4s.  lod.  at  this  pr^fent 
moment. 

A  bufliel  of  Indian  Com  of  the  growth  of  Nev 
England  was  found  to  weigh  6 1  lb. ;  but  we  will 
fuppofe  it  to  weigh  at  a  medium  only  60  lb.  per 
bufhel ;  and  we  will  alfo  fuppofe  that  to  eacl\ 
bufhel  of  Com  when  ground  there  is  9  lb.  of  bran, 
which  is  furely  a  very  large  allowance,  and  i  lb.  of 
wafle  in  grinding  and  fifting ;— this  will  leave  50  lb. 
of  flour  for  each  bufhel  of  the  Corn ;  and  as  it  will 
coft,  in  time  of  peace,  only  3  s.  lod.  or  46  pence^ 
this  gives  for  each  pound  of  flour  4*  of  a  penny,  or 
3-J  farthings  very  nearly. 

If  the  price  of  the  Indian  Corn  per  bufhel  be 
laken  at   4  s.  lod.  what  it  ought  to  coft  at  this 

T  4  time 
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time  m  Loodoa,  whout  any  bounty  on  impotta* 
tioQ  bdng  brought  into  the  account,— the  price  of 
ihe  flour  will  be  4s.  lod.  equal  to  58  pence  fox 
50  ttk  in  weighty  or  i^  penny  the  pound,  which  is 
kfs  dan  one  third  of  the  prefent  price  of  wbeat 
flour*  Rioe,  which  is  certainly  not  more  nourifliisig 
than  Indian  Com,  cofts  4^  pence  the  pound. 

If  ^  of  the  value  of  Indian  Com  be  added  to 
d^ay  die  expence  of  grinding  it,  the  price  of  the 
flour  will  not  even  then  be  greater  in  Lcmdon  than 
#af /nuqr  the  pound  in  time  of  peace,  and  about  one 
pemffuitntig  at  the  prefent  high  price  of  that  grain 
in  Ncffth  America.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  ftating 
the  mpan  price  in  London  of  the  flour  of  Indian 
Com  at  mt  pcwuj  faribingj  I  have  rather  rated  it 
too  hq^  than  too  low. 

With  regard  to  the  expence  of  importing  it, 
there  may  be,  and  doubdeis  there  are  frequendy 
other  e:qpences  bdides  thofe  of  freight  and  inAir- 
ance  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  confiderable 
pan  of  the  cxpences  attending  the  unportatv:>n  of 
it  may  be  reimburled  by  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
iaie  of  the  barrels  m  which  it  is  imported,  as  I 
have  bem  informed  by  a  perfon  who  imports  it  every 
year,  and  always  avails  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 

One  drcumilance  much  in  fsivour  of  the  intro- 
duddon  of  Indian  Com  into  common  ufe  in  this 
country  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  had  in 
any  quandty.  It  grows  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  almoft  in  every  climate ;  and  in  hot  coun^ 
tries  tvvo  or  three  crops  of  it  may  be  raifed  from 
the  fame  ground  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. — ^It  fucceeds 
equally  well  in  the  cold  r^ons  of  Canada  ;~in  the 

tern- 
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temperate  climes  of  the  United  States  of  America;— 
and  in  the  burning  heats  of  the  tropics ;  and  it  nught 
be  hadfrom  Africa  and  AQa  as  well  as  from  America. 
And  were  it  even  true^-^-what  I  never  can  be  per* 
fuaded  to  believe,— •that  it  would  be  impoifible  to 
iatroduce  it  as  an  article  of  Food  in  this  country, 
it  might  at  leafl  be  ufed  as  fodder  for  cattle,  whofe 
averfion  to  it,  I  Ml  venture  to  iay,  would  not  be 
found  to  be  unconquerable* 

Oats  now  cofl  near  two  pence  the  pound  in  this 
country.  Indian  Com,  which  would  cofl  bm 
a  little  more  than  half  as  much,  would  certainly  be 
much  more  nourifhing,  even  for  horfes,  as  well  as 
for  horned  cattle; — and  as  for  hogg  and  poultry, 
they  ought  never  to  be  fed  with  any  other  grain* 
T*hofe  who  have  tafted  the  pork  and  the  poultry 
fatted  on  Indian  Com  will  readily  give  their  aflent 
to  this  opinion* 
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fmarixg  varhus  Kinds  if  cheap  Food. 
—Of  MjurcAXcnn. — Of  Potatoes. — Approved 
Itssssc:  fir  bd2^  Fuatges. — Of  Potatoe  Pnd- 

M9t  DMmpliMs.^Of  bmkd  Poia- 

Ssma.—Of  Potatoe    Salad.— Of 

MMtritiouf  than  Wheat. — 

i^  Af^-*;  a  gmd  SaMitute  fir  Peart  Barter^ 

DirecHons  fer  fre- 

the  eheapefl  Soup 

kt  mMir. — Cf  Sam^— Method  cf  pre- 

mt  SaA/Ktute  fir  Bread^-^ 
Kfhint  Sn^-^Of  Rye  Brzau. 


YSTHSX  I  becuR  vno^  die  forgoing  Chapter 
^  ^    «^  r^  ^^^9  I  ^"^  hopes  of  bpng  able  to 


in  v^;k&  die  maccaroBt  eaten  by  die  Poor 
in  kl^r^  anil  pHtkobrfy  in  die  kmgdom  of 
Fiptetfc  is;  pitpMred;*— bat  dioa^  I  have  taken 
«eu>dBi  foiK  ia  aola^p  diefe  mqniries,  my  fuccefi 
in  ;bcHi  h»  K€  been  liich  as  I  could  have  wHhed : 
^— ^Tbe  pnxe^  I  favre  often  been  told^  is  very  lim- 
ine; aiii  from  die  vtfT  lav  price  at  which  macca- 
fiMii  is  tk^  ready  ccofani,  to  die  Lmzzarofd  in  the 
ftnMt^  of  2Cjir4e$«  it  cannot  be  ezpenfive.«*There 


is  a  better  kind  of  viaccamii  vrhi<±  is  prepared 
and  K^  bv  die  nans  in  fome  of  the  convents  in 

Italy, 
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Italy,  which  is  much  dearer ;  but  this  fort  would 
in  any  country  be  too  expenfive  to  be  ufed  as 
Food  for  the  Poor. — It  is  however  not  dearer 
than  many  kinds  of  Food  nfed  by  the  Poor  in  this 
country ;  and  as  it  is  very  palatable  and  wholefopie, 
and  may  be  ufed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  receipt  fpr 
preparing  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to 
many  of  my  readers. 


A  Receipt  for  making   that    Kind  af  Maccarwi 

called  in  b^ly  Tagljati. 

Take  any  number  of  firefii-laid  eggs  and  break 
diem  into  a  bowl  or  tray,  beat  them  up  with  a 
fpoon,  but  not  to  a  froth,— add  pf  the  fineft 
wheat  flour  as  much  as  is  neceflary  to  form  a 
dough  of  the  confluence  of  pafte.— Work  this 
pafte  well  with  a  rolling-pin;— roll  it  out  int6 
very  thin  leaves  ;^ay  ten  or  twelve  of  thefc 
l^ves  one  upon  the  other,  and  with  a  (harp  knife 
cut  them  into  very  fine  direads. — Thefe  threads 
(which,  if  the  mafs  is  of  a  proper  confiftency,  will 
not  adhere  to  each  other)  are  to  be  laid  on  a  clean 
board,  or  on  paper,  and  dried  in  the  air. 

This  maccaroni,  (or  eta  pq/ie  as  it  is  called  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  in  great  repute,)  may  be 
eaten  in  various  ways ;  but  the  moft  common  way 
of  ufing  it  is  to  eat  it  with  milk  inftead  of  bread, 
and  with  chicken  broth,  and  other  broths  and 
ibups,  with  which  it  is  boiled.  With  proper  care 
it  may  be  kept  good  for  many  months* 

6  It 
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k  k  fomedmes  fried  in  butter,  and  in  this  way 
of  cooking  it)  it  fonns  a  moft  excdlent  difh'in- 
deed ;  infericM-^  I  beliere,  to  no  difh  of  flour  thai 
can  be  made*  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  cheap 
diih,  as  eggs  and  butter  are  both  expenfive  articles 
In  moft  countries^ 

An  inferiour  kind  of  cut  pajie  is  fometimes  pre* 
pardd  by  the  Poor  in  Germany,  which  is  made 
fimply  of  water  and  wheat  flour,  and  this  has 
more  refemblance  to  common  maccaroni  than  that 
}uft  defcribed;  and  might,  in  many  cafes,  be  uied 
inftead  of  it»     I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it 
can  be  kept  long  without  fpoiling ;  whereas  macca- 
roni, as  is  well  known,  may  be  kept  good  for  a 
^reat  length  of  time.-— Though  I  have  not  beea* 
able  to  get  any  fatisfadory  information  relative  to 
the  proce&  of  making  maccaroni,  yet  I  have  made 
Tome    experiments  to  afcertain  the  expence    of 
cooking  it,  and  of  the.  coft  of  the  cheefe  neceflary 
for  giving  it  a  relifh. 

.  Half  a  poimd  of  maccaroni,  which  was  pur- 
chafed  at  an  Italian  ihop  in  London,  and  which 
coft  ten  pence*,  was  boiled  till  it  was  fufliciently 
done,  .  namely,  about  one.  hour  and  an  half, 
when,  being  taken  out  of  the  boiling  water  and 
weighed,  it  was  found  to  weigh  thirty-one  ounces 

*  *  This  maccaroni  would  not  probably  have  coft  one  quarter  of 
that  rum  at  Naples.— Common  maccaroni  it  frequently  foltl  there 
vt  low  at  fourteen  graint»  equal  to  five  |)ence  half|icnny  ficrltng  the 
rpttolo,  weighing  twenty-eight  ouncet  and  three  quartert  Avoirdu* 
poisy  which  it  three  })ence  fterling  the  pound  Avoirdupoit.  An  inf?- 
novr.kind  of  tnaccaconiy  fuch  at  it  commonly  fold  at  Naplet  to  the 
poor,  coftt  not  more  than  two  pence  fterling  tl)c  pound  Avoir, 
dppoit. 

and 
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aid  an  half,  or  one  pound  fifteen  ounces  and  sot 
half.  The  quantity  of  chcefe  employed  to  give  si 
relHh  to  this  difli  of  boiled  maccaxx)ni^  (and  which 
was  grated  oTer  it  after  it  was  put  into  die  difh,)r 
was  one  ounce^  and^coft  tw^fartbingu 

Maccaroni  is  confidered  as  very  cheap  Food  in- 

thofe  countries  where  it  is  prepared  in  the  greateft 

perfection,  and  where  it  is  im  common  ufe  among 

the  lower  claflTes  of  fociety ;  and  as  wheat,  of  whichi 

grain  it  k  always  made,  is  a  ftapk  commodity  in 

tkas  country,  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  ta 

take  fome  trouble  to  introduce  the  manufadure  of 

it,  particularly  as  it  is  ahready  become  aa  article  of 

luxury  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  as  great 

quantities  of  it  ate  annually  imported  and  fold  here 

at  a  mofl:  exorbitant  price  * :— But  maccaroni  is  by 

no  means  the  cheapeft  Food  that  can  be  provided 

for  feeding  the  Poor,  in  this  ifland;^>nor  do  I 

believe  it  is  fo  in  any  couxktry.^^Poientay  or  Indiaift 

Corny  of  which  fo  much  has  already  been  laid,— 

and  Potatoes  J  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  faid,-~- 

are  both  much  better  adapted,  in  all  refpefls,  for 

tibtat  purpofe.— Maccaroni  would  however,  I  am» 

perfuaded,  could  it  be  prepared  in  this  country,  be: 

much  lefs  expeniive  than  many  kinds  of  Food  now 

*If  maccaroni  could  b«  made  in  this  country  as  cheap  at  it  is  madf 
in  Naples  J  that  is  to  fay,  fo  as  to  be  afforded  for  three  pence  fteriing' 
the  pound  Avoirdupois^  for  the  bell  fort,  (and  I  do  not  fet  why  it 
ihouid  not,)  as  half  a  pound  of  dry  maccaroni  weight  wheo  boiltdTttf- 
nearly  two  pounds,  each  pound  of  boiled  maccaroni  would  coft-Qnl|r 
tbrttfartbinii,  and  the  cheelc  nccefiary  for  giving  it  a  relifh  mtfirtbifti 
more,  making  together  out  penny  \  which  is  certainly  a  yery  moderate 
price  for  fuck  good  and  wholefome  Food. 

commonly 
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commonly  ufed  by  our  I\>or ;  and  cohfequemly 
might  be  of  confitterable  ufe  to  them. 

With  r<^d  to  Potatoes  they  are  now  fo  gene- 
rally known,  and  thar  ufefiibiefs  is  fo  univeifallj 
acknowledged,  that  it  would  be  a  wafte  of  time  to 
^empt  to  recommend  them.—!  fliall  therefot« 
coment  myfelf  with  merely  giving  rece^  for  % 
few  cheap  difhes  in  which  they  are  eiiq>loyed  as  a 
principal  ingredient. 

Though  there  is  no  article  ufed  as  Food  of 
which  a  greater  -variety  of  well-tafted  and  whole- 
fome  diOies  may  be  prqiared  than  of  potatoes,  yet 
it  feems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  thofe  -who 
are  moft  acquainted  with  thefe  ufefiil  vegetables, 
that  the  belt  way  of  cooking  them  is  to  bdl  them 
Amply,  and  with  their  Ikins  on,  in  water. — But  the 
manner  of  boiling  them  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference. — This  procefs  is  better  underftood 
in  Ireland,  where  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  almoft  entirely  on  this  Food,  than 
any  where  clfe. 

This  is  what  might  have  been  expeded  ;— but 
thofe  who  have  never  confidered  with  attention  the 
extreme  flownefs  of  the  progrefs  of  national  im- 
provements, where  nobody  takes  pains  to  accelerate 
them,  will  doubtlefs  be  iurprifed  when  they  are 
told  tlut  in  mod  pans  of  England,  though  the 
ufe  of  potatoes  all  over  the  country  has  for  fo 
many  years  been  general,  yet,  to  this  hour,  few, 
comparatively,  who  eat  them,  know  how  to  drefs 
ihem  properly— The  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
which  lie  on  the  fea-coafl  oppofite  to  Ireland  have 
adopted 
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adopted  th€  Irifli  method  of  boiling  potatoes  \  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  century  at  lead 
would  have  been  required  for  thofe  improvements 
to  have  made  their  way  dirough  the  ifland,  had 
not  the  prefent  alarms  on  account  of  a  fcarcity  of 
grain  roufed  the  public,  and  fixed  their  attention 
upon  a  fubjeft  too  long  neglefted  in  this  enlight- 
ened country. 

The  introduftion  of  improvements  tending  to 
increafe  the  comforts  and  innocent  enjoyments  of 
th^f  numerous  and  ufefid  clafs  of  mankind  who 
earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  is  an 
objeft  not  more  interefting  to  a  benevolent  mind 
than  it  is  unportant  in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened 
(late&nan. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  great  men  who  will 
fmile  at  feeing  thefe  obfervarions  connefted  with  a 
fubjeft  fo  humble  and  obfcure  as  the  boiling  of 
potatoes,  but  good  men  will  feel  that  the  fubjeft  is 
not  imworthy  of  their  attendon. 

The  following  direftions  for  boiling  potatoes, 
which  I  have  copied  from  a  late  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  I  can  recommend  from  my 
own  experience : 

^*  On  the  boiling  of  Potatoes  fo  as  to  be  eat  as 

«  Bread. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  would  tend  mor^  to 

'^  promote  the  confumpdon  of  potatoes  than  to 

"  have  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  them  as 

^  Food  generally  knQwn.«»In  London,    this  is 

'  « Uttle 


• 

^<  little  attended  to ;  whereas  in  Luicafliire  and 
« Ireland  the  boiling  of  potatoes  is  brought  to 
^  very  great  perfection  indeed.  When  prepared  in 
«*  the  following  manner,  if  Ac  quality  cS.  the  root 
^  is  good,  they  may  be  eat  as  bread,  a  pradice 
^  not  unufual  in  Ireland. — ^The  potatoes  (hoQld 
^*  be,  as  much  as  poffible,  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
^  the  large  and  ihiall  ones  boiled  leparately.— • 
<<  They  muft  be  wafhed  clean,  and,  widiom  paring 
^  or  fcrajung,  put  in  a  pet  with  ccrfd  water,  not 
^  fuffident  to  cover  them,  as  they  wiB  produce 
^  themfelves,  before  they  boil,  a  confideraMe  qnan- 
^tity  of  fluid. — ^They  do  not  admit  being  put 
^  into  a  veflel  of  boiling  water  like  gTeens.^If 
^'  the  potatoes  are  tolerably  large,  it  wiD  be  ne- 
^  ctSSaoTf^  as  ibon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  to  throw  in 
^  fome  cold  water,  and  occafionally  to  repeat  it, 
^  till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the  heart,  (^^lich 
^  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
*^  quarter,  according  to  thdr  fize,)  they  will  other- 
^  wife  crack,  and  burft  to  pieces  on  the  outfide, 
^  whilft  the  infide  will  be  nearly  in  a  crude  ftate^ 
and  confequently  very  unpalatable  and  unwhde- 
fome.— During  the  boiling,  throwing  in  a  Mtde 
&lt  occafionally  is  found  a  great  improvepient, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  flower  they  are  codLed 
the  better. — ^When  boiled,  pour  off*  the  water,  and 
evaporate  the  moifture,  by  replacing  the  yefiel 
^  in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled  once  more 
••  ovw  the  fire.— This  makes  them  remarkably 
•*  dry  and  mealy.— They  fliould  be  brought  to 
^  the  table  wkh  the  fidns  on,  and  eat  wit|i  a  fiftk 
8  «*  fidt. 
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^  lah^  M  bread. «- Nothing  but  experience  caq 
^  fatisfy  any  one  how  fuperior  the  potatoe  is, 
^^  thus  jM-epared,  if  the  fort  is  good  and  meally.-^ 
^  Some  prefer  roafting  potatoes ;  but  the  mode 
^  above  detailed,  extra&ed  partly  from  the  inte- 
**  refting  paper  of  Samuel  Hayes,  Efquire,  of 
*^  Avondale,  in  Ireland,  (Report  on  the  Culture 
*^  of  Potatoes,  p.  103.),  and  partly  from  the  Lanca- 
**  fhire  reprinted  Report  (p.  6^.)j  and  other  com- 
^  munications  to  the  Board,  is  at  leall  equal,  if 
•*  not  fuperior.— Some  have  tried  boiling  pota- 
<«  toes  in  fteam,  thinking  by  that  procefs  that 
^  they  muft  imbibe  lefc  water. — But  immerfion  in 
"  water  caufes  the  difcharge  of  a  certsdn  fubftance, 
^  which  the  fleam  alone  is  incapable  of  doing, 
**  and  by  retaining  which,  the  flavour  of  the  root 
**  is  injured,  and  they  afterwards  become  dry  by 
**  being  put  over  the  fire  a  fecond  time  without 
**  water.— With  a  little  butter,  or  milk,  or  fifh, 
^  they  make  an  excellent  mefs.'' 

Thefe  direAions  are  fo  clear,  that  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  mifbke  them;  and  thofe  who  follow 
them  ezaftly  will  find  their  potatoes  furprifmgly 
improved,  and  will  be  convinced  that  the  manner  of 
boiling  them  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 

Were  this  method  of  boiling  potatoes  generally 
known  in  countries  where  thefe  vegetables  are  only 
beginning  to  make  their  way  into  common  ufe, — 
as  in  Bavaria,  for  inflance, — I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
would  contribute  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  their 
4)eedy  introdudion. 

u  The 
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The  foDowmg  account  of  an  experiment,  lately 
made  in  one  of  the  pariihes  of  this  metropolis 
(London),  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend, 
who  has  permitted  me  to  puUiih  it. — It  will  fervc 
to  flbow,— what  I  am  moft  anxious  to  make  s^ 
pear,— <hat  the  prejudices  of  the  Poor  in  regard 
to  their  Food  are  mi  unconquerabk. 

^  The  parilh  officers  of  Saint  Olaves,  South  wark^ 
^  defirous  of  contributing  their  aid  towards  leflening 
*<  die  confumption  of  wheat,  refolved  on  the  follow- 
^^  ing  fuccedaneum  for  their  cuftomary  fuet  puddiog, 
^  which  they  ^ve  to  their  Poor  for  dinner  one  day 
'^intheweek;  which  was  ordered  as  follows : 

2cx>  lb.  pocatoet  bdled,    aad  l 

llrimiPi^  •mA  wn^tkmA  |  O      5      O 

%  gaUoDs  of  milk  •  •     o    s    4  • 

IS  lb.  of  fuel,  at  4f  -       -046 

1  peck  of  flour  •  -040 
BaktDg             -                         -     o    1    t 
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^^  Their  ordmary  fuet  pudding  had  been  made 
"thus: 

2  bodidsof  floor  -  -  i  12  o 
11  lb.  fuet  •  -046 
Baking  ^      o     i     S 


Expencc     1    18    a 
Coft  of  die  ingrediesb  for  the  7 
pocatoe  foec  pudding       3 


o    6 
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This  was  the  dinner  provided  for  tu>o  perfons, 
'who  {[aye  a  decided  perference  to  the  cheapeft  of 
thefe  preparations,  and  wiih  it  to  be  continued. 

The  following  baked  potatoe-puddings  wer« 
prq>ared.in  the  hotel  where  I  lodge,  and  were 
tailed  by  a  number  of  perfons,  who  found  them  in 
general  very  palatable. 

Baked  Pcftatoe^puddingu 

N*I. 

1 2  ounces  of  potatoes,  boiled,  ikinned,  and 
malhed; 

I  ounce  of  fuet  % 

I  ounce  (or  -rr  of  a  pint)  of  milk,  and 

1  ounce  of  Gloucefter  cheefe. 

Total  15  ounces,— mixed  with  as  much  boil- 
ing water  as  was  neceflary  to  bring  it  to  a  due 
confidence,  and  then  baked  in  an  earthen  pan. 

1 2  ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes  as  before  ; 
I  ounce  of  milk,  and 
I  ounce  of  fuet,  with  a  fufEdent  quantity 
of  fait.— -Mixed  up  with  boiling  water,  and  baked 
in  a  pan. 

N*  m. 

* 

1 2  ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes ; 

I  ounce  of  fuet ; 

I  ounce  of  red  herrings  pounded  fine  in  a 

mortar.«-Mij(ed«— baked,  &c.  as  before. 

V2  N^ 
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1 2  ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes ; 
I  ounce  of  fuet,  and 

I  ounce  of  hung  beef  grated  fine  xvitfa  a 
grater.— Mixed  and  baked  as  before. 

Thefe  puddings  when  baked  weighed  from  1 1 
to  1 2  ounces  each. — They  were  all  liked  by  thofe 
who  tafted  them,  but  N*  i  and  N"*  3  fecmed  to 
meet  with  the  moft  general  approbation. 

Receipt  for  a  very  cheap  Potatoe-dumpliTu 

Take  any  quantity  of  potJitoes,  half  boiled ; — ^fldn 
or  pare  them,  and  grate  them  to  a  coarfe  powder  with 
a  grater  $~  mile  them  up  with  a  very  fmail  quantity 
of  flour,  T79  for  inftance,  of  the  weight  of  the 
potatoes,  or  even  lefs  ;-^add  a  feafoning  of  lalt^ 
pepper,  and  fweet  herbs  ;-^mix  up  the  whok  with 
boiling  water  to  a  proper  confiftency,  and  form  the 
mafs  into  dumplins  of  the  (ize  of  a  large  apple.— 
Roll  the  dumplins,  when  formed,  in  flour,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  penetrating  them,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  they 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  fwim,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  be  fuflSdently  done. 

Thefe  dumplins  may  be  made  very  favoury  by 
mixing  with  them  a  fmall  quantity  of  grated  hung 
beef,  or  of  pounded  red  herring. 

Fried  bread  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  them^ 
and  this  without  any  other  addition,  exc^t  a  io- 
foning  of  fak,  forms  an  excellent  diih» 

6  Upon 
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Upon  the  lame  principles  upon  which  thefe 
dumplins  are  prepared  large  boiled  bag-puddings 
may  be  made;  and  for  feeding  the  Poor  in  a  public 
c/labli/hment,  where  great  numbers  are  to  be  fed, 
puddings,  aa  there  is  lefs  trouble  in  preparing 
them,  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  dumplina. 

It  would  fwell  this  Eflay,  (which  has  already 
excjeeded  the  limits  afligned  to  it,)  to  the  (ize  of  a 
large  volume,  were  I  to  give  receipts  for  all  the 
good  diihes  that  may  be  prepared  with  potatoes.-— 
There  is  however  "one  method  of  preparing  pota- 
toes much  in  ufe  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
which  appears  to  me  to  deferve  being  particulaily 
mentioned  and  recommended ;— it  is  as  follows : 

A   Receipt  for  preparing   boiled  Potatoes  with   a 

Sauce. 

The  potatoes  being  properly  boiled,  and  ikinned^ 
are  cut  into  ilices,  and  put  into  a  difli,  and  a 
iauce,  fimilar  to  that  commonly  ufed  with  a  irif 
cafieed  chicken,  is  poured  over  them. 

This  makes  an  excellent  and  a  very  wholelbm^ 
difh,  but  more  calculated,  it  is  true,  for  the  tabtes 
of  the  opulent  than  iar  the  Poor.  •-- Good  fauces 
might  however  be  compoled  for  this  diih  which 
would  not  be  expeniive.-^  Common  milk^porridg^ 
made  rather  thicker  than  ufuai,  with  wheat  flour, 
and  well  falted,  would  not  be  a  bad  fauce  for  it, 

Patatoe  Salad. 
*     A  difli  in  high  repute  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
and  which  deferves  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
is  a  falad  of  potatoes.     Tlie  potatoes  being  pro- 

u  3  perlv 
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perly  boiled  and  ikinned,  are  cut  into  thin  flices, 
and  the  lame  iauce  which  is  commonly  ufed  for 
&lads  of  lettuce  is  poured  over  them ;  fome  mix 
anchovies  with  this  Iauce,  which  gives  it  a  ver^ 
agreeable  relifli,  and  with  potatoes  it  is  remarkably 
palatable. 

BcMled  potatoes  cut  in  flices  and  fried  in  butter, 
or  in  lard)  and  feafoned  with  lalt  and  pepper,  i& 
Ukewile  a  very  palatable  and  wholefome  difh% 

Of  Barley. 

I  have  more  than  cmce  mentioned  the  eztraor* 
dinary  nutritive  powers  of  this  grain,  and  the  ufe 
of  it  in  feeding  the  Poor  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
recommended.— It  is  now  beginning  to  be  much 
nfed  in  this  country,  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  for 
making  bread;    but  it  is  not,  I  am  perfuaded, 
in  bread,   but  m  fn^s^  that  Barley  can  be  em- 
ployed   to    the    greateft  advantagc-^It  is   afto* 
niihing  how  much  water  a  fmall  quantity  of  Barley- 
meal  will  thicken,  and  change  to  the  confiftency 
of  a  jelly;— and,  if  my  fufpidons  with  regard  to 
the  part  which  water  ads  in  nutrition  are  founded, 
this  will  enable  us  to  account,  not  only  for  the 
nutritive  quality  of  Barley,  but  alfo  for  the  iame 
quality  in  a  ftill  higher  degree  which  lago  and 
falope  are  known  to  poflUs. — Sago   and   falope 
thicken,  and  change  to  the  confiftency  of  a  jelly, 
(and  as  I  fuppofe,  prepare  for  decompofition,)  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  Barley,  and  both 
fago  and  falope  are  known  to  be  nutritious  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree. 

7  Barley 
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Barley  ^11  thicken  and  change  to  a  jelly  much 
more  water  than  any  other  grain  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  rice  even  not  excepted ;— and  I 
have  found  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  refult  of 
innumerable  experiments,  which  in  the  courfe  of 
feveral  years  have  been  made  under  my  dire£tion 
in  the  public  kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at 
Munich,  that  for  making  ibups,.  Barley  is  by  fiv  the 
beft  grain  that  can  be  employed. 

Were  I  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  comparative  nutritioufnefs  of  Barley-meal 
and  wheat  flour,  when  ufed  infoups^  I  fhould  not 
hefitate  to  fay  that  I  think  the  former  at  leaft  three 
or  four  times  as  nutritious  as  the  latter. 

Scotch  broth  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  mofl: 
nourUhing  diflies  in  common  ufe  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  owes  its  extraordinary  nutritive  quality 
to  the  Scotch  (or  Pearl)  Barley,  which  is  always 
ufed  in  preparing  it. — If  the  Barley  be  omitted,  the 
broth  will  be  found  to  be  poor  and  waihy,  and  will 
afford  little  nourifliment ;— but  ajiy  of  the  other 
ingredients  may  be  retrenched ;— even  the  meat  ;— 
without  impairing  very  fenfibly  the  nutritive  quality 
of  the  Food,— Its  flavour  and  palatablenefs  may  be 
impaired  by  fuch  retrenchments ;  but  if  the  water 
be  well  thickened  with  the  Barley,  the  Food  will  ftill 
be  very  nourifliing. 

In  preparing  the  foup  ufed  in  feeding  the  Poor  in 
the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  Pearl  Barley  has 
hitherto  been  ufed;  but  I  have  found,  by  fome  ex- 
p^rim^ts  I  have  lately  made  in  London,  that  Pearl 

u  4  Barley 
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Barley  is  by  Qo  means  neceffiuy,  as  comtnoa  Barley. 

meal  wil!  anfwer,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  juft  as 
well. — In  one  refpea  it  anfwcrs  better,  for  it  does 
not  require  half  fo  much  boiling. 

In  comparing  cheap  foups  for  feeding  the  Poor, 
the  following  fiiort  and  plain  dire£tioBS  will  be 
found  to  be  ufeful : 

General  DircWom  for  preparir^  cheap  Soup, 

Firft,  Each  portion  of  Soup  fliould  confifl  of  one 
pint  and  a  quarter,  which,  if  the  Soup  be  rich,  will 
afford  a  good  meal  to  a  grown  perfon.— Such  a 
portion  will  in  general  weigh  about  cnepoimdanda 
quarter,  or  twenty  ouncet  Avoirdupois. 

Secondly,  The  bafis  of  each  portion  of  Soup 
fliould  coniift  of  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  Barlej*- 
meal,  boiled  with  one  pint  and  a  quarter  of  water  till 
the  whole  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  confiftency  of 
a  thick  jelly. — All  other  additions  to  the. Soup  do 
Utile  elfe  than  ferve  to  make  it  more  palatable ;  or 
by  rendering  a  long  maftication  neceflary,  to  in- 
creafe  and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  eating  j — both 
thefe  objeds  are  however  of  very  great  importance, 
and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  them  ; 
but  both  of  them  may,  with  proper  management, 
be  attained  without  much  expence. 

Were  1  afked  to  give  a  Receipt  for  the  cheapeft 
Food  which  (in  my  opinion)  it  would  be  poffible 
'•  ■■  [Jiovidc  in  this  country,  it  would  be  the  follow- 
i"i  - 

Receipt 
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Ri€iipi  for  a  very  cheap  SeiJp, 

Take  of  water  dght  gaUons,  and  mixing  with  it 
5  lb.  of  Barley-meal,  hcH  it  to  the  confiftenqr  of  a 
thick  jelly.— Seafon  it  with  fait,  pepper,  vmegar, 
iweet  herbs,  and  four  red  herrings,  pounded  in  a 
mortar.—Ihftead  of  bread,  add  to  it  5lb.  of  Indian 
Com  made  into  Sampj  and  ftirrmg  it  together  with 
^  ladle,  fenre  it  up  immediately  in  portions  of  20 
ounces. 

Sampy  which  is  here  recommended,  is  a  difh  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  lavages  of  North 
America,  who  have  no  Com-mills.*^It  is  Indian 
Com  deprived  of  its  external  coat  by  foaking  it  ten 
or  twelve  hours  in  a  lixivium  of  water  and  wood- 
afhes.— This  coat,  or  hulk,  being  feparated  from 
the  kernel,  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  while 
the  grain,  which  is  fpedfically  heavier  than  water,  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel ;  which  grain,  thus 
deprived  of  its  hard  coat  of  armour,  is  boiled,  or 
radier  fimmered  for  a  great  length  of  time,  two  days 
£>r  inftance,  in  a  kettle  of  water  placed  near  the  fire. 
^-When  fuffidently  cooked,  the  kernels  will  be 
found  to  be  fwelled  to  a  great  fize  and  burft  open, 
and  this  Food,  which  is  uncommonly  fweet  and 
nourifliing,  may  be  \ifed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways; 
but  the  befl  way  of  ufing  it  is  to  mix  it  with  milk, 
and  with  foups,  and  broths,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
bread.  It  is  even  better  than  bread  for  thefe  pu»* 
pofes,  for  befides  being  quite  as  palatable  as  the 
very  befl  bread,  as  it  is  lefs  liable  than  bread  to 
grow  too  foft  when  mixed  with  thefe  liquids,  with- 
out 
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out  being  dUagreeafaly  hard,  k  requires  more 
nqftiGttiany  and  confequently  tends  more  to  incneafe 
and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  eating. 

The  Soiq>  which  may  be  prepared  with  the 
quanddes  of  ingredients  mendoned  in  the  foregoing 
Recdpt  will  be  fufficient  for  64  portions,  and  the 
coft  of  thcfe  ii^redients  will  be  as  follows : 


For  5  lb.  of  Bariey-mtsl,  it  1  \  pence,  thel 

Barley  bemg  reckoned  tt  the  preientL  y* 
▼erylitglipnceof  itin  this  coontry,  viz.  I 
5  s.  6d.  ftr  bnfliel                                  ^ 

51b.  ofln^Mi  Cora,  at  1 1  peace  the  pound  6^ 

^tedhcnii^  •  *  *  3  * 

Vinegar  -  -  i 

Salt  .  -  -  -  I 

Frpper  and  facet  hetba         ...  2 

Total    ao{ 

This  fum,  (ao^  pence,)  divided  by  64,  the 
number  of  portions  <^  Soup,  gives  fomething  lefi 
than  me  tbird  ofafetmj  for  the  coft  <^  each  por- 
tion*—Bot  at  the  medium  price  of  Barley  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  Indian  Com  as  it  may  be  afibrded 
here,  I  am  perfuaded  that  this  Soup  may  be  pro- 
vided at  one  farthing  the  portion  of  20  ounces. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Soup  in  great  repute 
among  the  poor  peo{de,  and  indeed  among  the 
opulent  farmers,  in  Germany,  which  would  not 
come  much  higher.-^This  is  what  is  called  bumit 
Soupy  or  as  I  ihould  rather  call  it,  brown  Sot^^  and 
it  is  prq>ared  in  the  following  maimer : 

Recelft 
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Receift  for  making  Brown  Soup. 

Take  a  fmall  piece  of  butter  and  put  it  over  the 
fire  in  a  clean  fiying-pan  made  of  iron  (not  copper, 
for  that  metal  ufed  for  this  purpofe  would  be  poifon<« 
ous) ;— put  to  it  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  wheat  or  rye 
meal ; — (lir  the  whole  about  brifkly  with  a  broad 
wooden  fpoon,  or  rather  knife,  with  a  broad  and 
thin  edge,  till  the  butter  has  difappeared,  and  the 
meal  is  uniformly  of  a  deep  brown  colour;  great 
care  being  taken,  by  ftirring  it  continually,  to 
prevent  the  meal  from  being  burned  to  the  pan. 

A  very  fmall  quantity  of  this  roafted  meal,  (per- 
haps half  an  ounce  in  weight  would  be  fuffident,) 
being  put  into  a  fauce-pan  and  boiled  with  a  pint 
and  a  quarter  of  water,  forms  a  portion  of  Soup, 
which,  when  feafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  and  vine- 
gar, and  eaten  with  bread  cut  fine,  and  mixed  with 
it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  ferved  up,  makes  a 
kind  of  Food  by  no  means  unpalatable;  and  which 
is  laid  to  be  very  wholefome. 

As  this  Soup  may  be  prepared  in  a  very  fliort 
time,  an  inftant  being  fufEcient  for  boiling  it;  and 
as  the  ingredients  for  making  it  are  very  cheap, 
and  may  be  eafily  tranfported,  this  Food  is  much 
ufed  in  Bavaria  by  our  wood-cutters,  who  go  into 
the  mountains  far  from  any  habitations  to  fell 
wood.^-Thdr  provifions  for  a  week,  (the  time 
they  commonly  remain  in  the  mountains,)  confift 
of  a  large  loaf  of  rye  bread  (which,  as  it  does  not 
fo  foon  grow  dry  and  ftale  as  wheaten  bread,  is 
always  preferred  to  it);  a  linen  bag  containing  a 
fifiall  quantity  of  roafled  meal ;-«- another  fmall  bag 

of 
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of  fait}— and  a  finall  wooden  box  containing  fomc 
pounded  black  pepper;— with  a  fmall  ftying-pan 
of  hammered  iron,  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  which  ferves  them  both  as  an  utenfd  for 
cooking,  and  as  a  dilh  for  containing  the  viftuals 
when  cooked.— They  fometimes,  but   not  often,, 
take  with  them  a  finall  bottle  of  vinegar;— but 
black-pepper  is  an  ingredient  in  brown  Soup  which 
is  never  omitted.— Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  roafted 
xneal  is  quite  enough  to  make  a  good  portion  oC 
Soup  for  one  perfon;'  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
neceflary  to  be  ufed  in  roafting  this  quantity  of  meal 
is  very  fmall,  and  will  coft  very  little.— One  oimce 
of  butter  would  be  fuffident  for   roafting   eight 
ounces  of  meal;  and  if  half  an  ounce  of  roafted 
meal  is  fufficient  for  making  one  portion  of  Soup, 
the  butter  will  not  amount  to  more  than  ^V  ^f  ^^ 
ounce;  and,  at  eight  pence  the  pound,  will  coft 
only  -jV  of  21  penny,  or  4-  of  a  farthing. — The  coft 
of  the  meal  for  a  portion  of  this  Soup  is  not  much 
more  confiderable.     If  it  be  rye   meal,  (which  is 
faid  to  be  quite  as  good  for  roafting  as  the  fineft 
wheat  flour,)  it  will  not   coft,  in  this   country^ 
even  now  when  grain  is  fo  dear,  more  than  i  id* 
per  pound;— 4  soi  ounce,  therefore,  the  quantity 
required  for  one  portion  of  the  Soup,  would  coft 
only  A  of  a  farthmg;— and  the  meal  and  butter 
together  no  more  than  (-J.  +  -/r)  =  -rS*  or  fomc- 
thing  lefs  than  4-  of  a  farthing. — If  to  this  fum  wf 
add  the  coft  of  the  ingredients  ufed  to  feafon  the 
Soup,  namely,  for  fait y  pepper ^  and  vinegar ^  allow- 
mg  for  thtm  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  coft  of 

the 
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the  butter  and  the  meal,  or  4^  of  a  farthing,  this  will 
give  4-  of  a  farthing  for  the  coft  of  the  ingredients 
ufed  in  preparing  one  portion  of  this  Soup ;  but  as 
the  bread  which  \i  eateH  with  it  is  an  expenfive 
article,  this  Food  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  be 
cheaper  than  the  Soup  juft  mentioned;  and  it  iscer- 
tainlv  neither  fo  nouriflbing  nor  fo  wholefome. 

Brown  Soup  might,  however,  on  certain  occa* 
fions,  be  found  to  be  ufeful.  As  it  is  fo  fooii 
cooked,  and  as  the  ingredients  for  making  it  are 
fo  eafily  prepared,  preferred,  and  tranfported  from 
place  to  place;  it  might  be  ufeful  to  travellers, 
and  to  foldiers  on  a  march.  And  though  it  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  itfelf  very  nouriihing, 
yet  it  is  poifible  it  may  render  the  bread  eaten  with 
it  not  only  more  nutritive,  but  alfo  more  whole- 
ibme;— and  it  certainly  renders  it  more  favoury 
and  palatable. — It  is  the  common  breakfaft  of  the 
peafants  in  Bavaria ;  and  it  is  infinitely  preferable, 
in  all  refpe£bs,  to  that  moft  pernicious  wafh,  tea^ 
with  which  the  lower  claflTes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  iiland  drench  their  flomachs,  and  ruin  their 
confHtutions. 

When  tea  is  mixed  with  a  fuffident  quantity  of 
fogar  and  good  cream  ;*^when  it  is  taken  with  a 
large  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  or  with  toafl 
and  boiled  eggs; — and  above  all,— wA^  it  is  not 
drank  too  hotj  it  is  certainly  lefs  unwholefome;  but 
a  fimple  infufion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as 
the  Poor  ufually  take  it,  is  certainly  a  poifon  which, 
though  it  is  fometimes  flow  in  its  operation,  never 
fails   to  produce  very  fatal  eflfefts,  even  in  the 

flrongeft 
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ftrongeft  conftitution,  ndiere  the  free  ufe  of  it  i& 
continued  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 

Of  Rye  Bread. 

The  prejudice  in  this  ifland  againft  bread  made 
of  Rye,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  no  other  kind  of  bread  is  ufied;- 
and  as  the  general  ufe  of  it  in  many  parti  of 
Europe,  for  ages,  has  proved  it  to  be  perfedly 
wholefome««->In  thofe  countries  where  it  is  in  com* 
mon  ufe,  many  perfons  prefer  it  to  bread  made  of 
the  beit  wheat  flour;  and  though  wheaten  bread  is 
commonly  preferred  to  it,  yet  I  am  perfuaded  that 
the  general  diilike  of  it,  where  it  is  not  much  in 
ufe,  is  more  owing  to  its  being  badly  prepared^  or 
not  well  baked,  than  to  any  thing  elfe. 

As  an  account  of  fome  experiments  upon  baking 
Rye  Bread,  which  were  made  under  my  immediate 
care  and  infpedion  in  the  bake-houfe  of  the  Houfe 
of  Induftry  at  Munich,  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  to 
thofe  who  wiih  to  know  how  good  Rye  Bread  may 
be  prepared;  as  alfo  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  of 
afcertaining,  by  iimilar  experiments,  what,  in  any 
given  cafe,  the  profits  of  a  baker  really  are;  I  ihall 
publifli  an  account  in  detail  of  thefe  experiments, 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Effiiy,  without  once  more 
recommending,  in  the  moft  eameit  manner,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Public,  and  more  efpecially  to  the 
attention  of  all  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  public 
affairs,— the  fubjed  which  has  here  been  attempted 
to  be  inveftigated.    It  is  certainly  of  very  great 

importance. 
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importance,  in  \iirhatever  light  it  is  confidered;  and 
it  is  particularly  fo  at  the  prefent  momait:  for  houh- 
ever  Jiatef wen  may  differ  in  opinion  with  refpeS  to 
the  {Linger  or  expediency  of  making  any  alterations  in 
the  corfHtution^  or  e/laUiJhed  forms  of  government^  in 
times  of  popular  commotion^  no  doubts  can  be  enter- 
imned  with  refpeB  to  the  policy  of  dimini/hing^  as  much 
as  pofftblCj  at  all  times^-^^nd  more  efpecially  in  times 
like  the  prefent^^^tbe  mifery  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
the  people. 


END   OF   THE   THIRD   ESSAY. 
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CHIMNEY   FIRE-PLACES, 


WIT 


PROPOSALS  for  Improving  them  to  fave  FuBt; 
to  render  Dwelling-houfes  more  Comfort ablb  and 
Salubrious,  and  efe&ually  to  prevent  Chxmmxbs 
from  Smoking. 


C    3^3    ] 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


^T^KE  Author  thinks  it  his  duty  to  explain  the 

reafons  which  have  induced  him  to  change 

the  order  in  which  the  publication  of  his  EflTays 

has  been  announced  to  the  Public. — Being  Aidr 

denly  called  upon  to  fend  ta  Edinburgh  a  perfon 

acquainted  with  the  method  of  altering  Chimney 

Fire-places,  which  has  lately  been  carried  into  exe« 

cution  in  a  number  of  houfes  in  London,  in  order 

to  introduce  thefe  improvements  in  Scotland^  hi^ 

did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fend  any  perfon  on  fo 

important  an  errand  without  more  ample  inftnic« 

tions  than  could  well  be  given  verbally ;  and  being 

obCged  to  write  on  the  fubjeiEt,  he  thought  it  bed 

to  inveftigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  ud  to  pub^ 

liih  fuch  particular  directions  refpeding  the  im^ 

provements  in  queftion  as  may  be  fuffident  to 

enable  ail  thofe,  who  may  be  defirous  of  adopting 

them,  to  make,  or  dired  the  neceflary  alterations 

in  their  Hre-places  without  any  fUrther  af&ft- 

ance. 

xa  The 
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The  following  Letter,  which  the  Author  receive4 
from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  Member  of  Far* 
liament,  and  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
will  explain  this  m^itter  more  fully ; 

^^  You  will  hear  with  pleafure  that  your  mode 
^'  of  altering  Chimnies,  fo  as  to  prevent  their 
^^  finoking,  to  fave  fuel,  and  to  augment  heat, 
^  has  anfwered  not  only  with  me,  but  with 
<<  many  of  ray  friends  who  have  tried  it ;  and  that 
^<  the  Lord  Provoft  and  Magiftrates  of  Edinburgh 
^*  have  voted  a  fum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
^  pences  of  a  bricklayer,  who  is  to  be  fent  there  for 
**  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  the  fame  plan  in  that 
^  city.  I  hope  that  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  exr 
^  pedite  your  paper  upon  the  management  of  Heat, 
^*  that  the  knowledge  of  fo  ufeful  an  art  may  be 
*^  as  rapidly  and  as  extenfively  difiufed  as  pof- 
"  fible.-— With  my  beft  wifhes  for  your  fuccefs  in 
^^  the  various  important  purfuits  in  which  you 
**  are  now  engaged,  believe  me,  with  great  truth 
"  and  regard, 

"  Your  faithful  and 
<«  obedient  fervant, 

"  John  Sinclair.** 

ftfeFiAilMryi796. 
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ESSAY       IV. 


C  H  A  P.    1. 

tire-places  for  burning  Coals^  or  Wbodj  in  an  open 
Chimney y  are  capable  of  great  Improvement.^^ 
Smoking  Cbimnies  may  in  all  cafes  be  completely 
eured.'-^Tbe  immoderate  Size  tf  the  throats  of 
Cbimnies  the  principal  Caufe  tf  all  their  Imper^ 
feSions.^fbilofopbical  Inve/ligation  of  the  Sub* 
Jeff. — Remedies  propofed  for  all  the  DefeSs  that 
have  been  difcovered  in  Cbimnies  and  their  open 
Ftre-places.  -^Tbefe  Remedies  applicable  to  Cbim^ 
nies  deftintd  for  burning  Wood^  or  Turf^  as  well 
as  thofe  cmftruRed  for  burning  Coals. 

'T'hb  plague  of  a  fmoking  Chimney  is  proverbtti ; 
but  there  are  many  other  very  great  defeds 
in  open  Fire^hces^  as.  they  are  now  commonly 
conffarufled  in  diis  country,  and  indeed  through- 
out Europe,  which,  being  lefs  obvious,  are  feldom 
attended  to ;  and  there  are  fome  of  them  very  fittal 
in  their  confequences  to  health ;  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  coft  the  lives  of  thou&nds  every  year  in  this 
iiland. 

Thofe  cold  and  chilling  draughts  of  air  on  one 
fide  of  the  body,  while  the  other  fide  is  fcorcbed 
by  a  Chimney  Fire,  which  every  one  who  reads 
this  muft  often  have  felt,  cannot  but  be  highly 

X  3  dctri- 
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detrimental  to  health  ;  and  in  weak  and  delicate 
conftitutions  mull  often  produce  the  moft  fatal  cf* 
fefts.— I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
thoufands  die  in  this  country  evwy  year  of  confump* 
^  tions  occafioned  folely  by  this  caufe. — ^By  a  caufe 

which  might  be  fo  eafily  xemoved  !^by  a  caufe 
whofe  removal  would  tend  to  promote  comfort  and 
•convenience  in  fa  many  ways. 

Strongly  imprefled  as  my  mind  is  with  the  im- 
.portance  of  this  fubjeft,  it  is  not  poilible  for  me  to 
remain  filent.— The  fubjeft  is  too  nearly  conneftcd 
with  many  of  the  moft  elTential  enjoyments  of  life 
not  to  be  highly  interefting  to  all  thofe  who  feel 
pleafure  in  ^xromoting,  or  in  contemplatii^  the 
comfort  and  ha^pinefs  of  mankind.««-And  without 
jTuffering  myfelf  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  fear 
of  being  thought  to  give  to  the  fubjed  a  degree  of 
importance  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  or  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  being  tirefome  to  my  readers  by 
the  prolixity  of  my  defcriptions,-^!  Audi  proceed 
to  inveft^te  the  fubjed  in  all  its  parts  and  details 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  zjoagsAosu^^AjtA  6A 
with  regard  to  fmoking  Chimnies : 

There  are  various  caufes  by  which  Chimmes 
toay  be  prevented  from  carrying  finoke ;  but  there 
are  none  that  may  not  eafily  be  ^yfcoveffed  aad 
completely  removed. --This  will  doubtlefe  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  bold  aflertion ;  but  I  truft  I  fliall  heabic 
to  make  it  appear  in  a  manner  perfe&Iy  fttis&fiory 
to  my  readers  that  I  ha/ve  not  ventured  to  givetU^ 
opinion  but  upon  good  and  fuffident  grounds* 

Thofe  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  conlider  the 
nature  and  properdes  of  elaftic  fluids,— of  air,— 

finoke,— 
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fiboke,*-*aBd  vapour,— *and  to  exaxmne  the  hwa  of 
thdr  motions,  and  the  neceflary  conle(}uence8  of 
their  being  rarified  by  heat,  \ntt  percdve  that  it 
would  be  as  much  a  miracle  if  fmoke  fhould  not  rife 
m  a  Chimney,  (all  hindrances  to  its  afcent  being  re* 
moved,)  as  that  water  Ihould  refiife  to  run  in  a 
fyphon,  or  to  defcend  in  a  river. 

The  whole  myftery,  therefore,  of  curing  fmok- 
ing  Chimnies  is  comprifed  in  this  fimple  direc- 
tion,—^}^ out  and  remove  tbofe  local  hindrances 
which  forcibly  prevent  the  fmoke  from  following  its 
natural  tendency  to  go  up  the  Chimney  ;  or  rather, 
to  fpeak  more  accuratdy,  which  prevents  its  being 
forced  up  the  Chimney  by  the  prefiure  of  the  hea- 
vier air  of  the  room. 

Although  the  caufes,  by  which  the  afcent  of 
finoke  in  a  Chimney  may  be  obftru&ed,  are  vari- 
ous, yet  that  caufe  which  will  moft  commonly, 
and  I  may  lay  almoft  univerfally  be  foimd  to  ope- 
rate, ,is  one  which  it  is  always  very  eafy  to  dif- 
cover,  and  as  eafy  to  remove,*— the  bad  conflrue- 
tion  of  the  Chimney  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Fire-place. 

In  the  courfe  of  all  my  experience  and  practice 
in  curing  fmoking  Chimnies,— and  I  certainly  have 
not  had  lefs  than  five  hundred  under  my  hands, 
and  among  them  niany  which  were  thought  to  be 
quite  incurable,--*!  have  never  been  obliged,  ex- 
cept in  one  fingle  inftance,  to  have  recourfe  to  any 
other  m^hod  of  cure  than  merely  reducing  the 
Fire-place  and  the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  or  that 
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part  of  it  vliich  lies  immediately  above  the  Tut^ 
place,  to  a  proper  fonn^  and  juft  dimenfioos. 

That  my  principles  for  ronftruCdng  Fire^fdaces^ 
are  equally  applicable  to  thole  which  are  defigned 
for  burning  coal,  as  to  thofe  in  which  wood  is 
burnt,  has  lately  been  abundantly  proved  by  expe- 
riments made  here  in  London;  for  of  above  an  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  Fire-places  which  have  been  altered 
in  this  city,  under  my  direftion,  within  thefe  laft 
two  months,  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  an- 
swered perfeftly  well*. — And  by  feveral  eiq)en- 
ments  which  have  been  made  with  great  care,  and 
Vith  the  aidiftance  of  thermometersi  it  has  been  de« 
monftrated,  that  the  faving  of  fuel,  arifing  from 
thefe  improvements  of  Fire-places,  amounts  in  all 
cafes  to  more  than  balf^  and  in  many  cafes  to  more 

*  Evet  ixiA  Sutton,  brickUyers,  Broad  Sanfluary,  Wcftminfter,  Itave 
9I0M  akerni  tboft  90  Chtmnies-J^Tbe  cxperimenc  wis  firft  made  fai 
LoQciQii  at  Lord  Palmeiftoii*ft  boiife  in  Haaover-fi)iurc  '^'■^ibiea  two  ChUn- 
oiet  were  altered  in  the  boufc  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  Prelident  of  the 
Boifd  of  Agriculture ;  one  in  the  room  h)  which  the  Bban!  meets,  and  the 
otfatrmttaeSccrvcarj^tnoms  which  laft  being  oracb  freqfuented  hy  ^^ 
Ibni  fiom  all  paru  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  hoped  that  circiimftance  would 
tend  much  to  expedite  the  introdufiion  of  thefe  improvements  in  Tanoos 
parts  of  the  IdngdooL  Sereral  Chimnies  were  then  altered  in  the  faouft  of 
Sicjoleph  Banks,  Barcuiet,  K.  B.  Prefidem  of  the  Regral  Socict/.  AAer- 
wards  a  number  were  altered  in  Devonfliire-houfej— in  the  boufc  of  £ait 
Beibofough,  in  Cavendifli-liiuare,  and  at  his  feit  at  Roehampcon } -at 
HOlfwca-boufe,  near  St.  Albania,  the  feat  of  the  Ceuntca  O^m^gn 
Spencer  $— at  Melboume-houfc  ;*Hit  Lady  Ten^pleton*s,  in  Porthiid- 
place ;— at  Mrs.  Montagtt*i  in  POrtman.fqoare  j— at  Lord  Sudlcy*s,  in 
Ooftr^-flnttt— at  the  Bfaiquis  of  SaUlbory*s  feat,  at  Hatidd,  and  at  his 

houfein  »«Mm  |^«»  \.i^  P*yin#rAftn*«  fe«f  >r  BwM^lMlHa,  n— r  gygthan^T- 

ton,  and  at  feveral  gentlemen*i  houfes  in  that  neighbourhood  j^-andagrcat 
floany  ochere  t  but  it  would  be  tirefome  to  cnmnente  them  all ;  and  even 
thefe  are  sDcntioted  merely  for  the  fatisfiidioii  of  thoft  who  Ottytrfflito 
floakc  inquiries  rcfpe^jog  the  fuccefs  of  the  ezpcoincnti. 

than 


tlian  /fiw  tHrds  of  the  quantity  fonnerly  confiuned^ 
•^Now  as  the  akerations  in  Fire-f^ces  wlHch  are: 
neceffitry  may  be  made  at  a  very  trifling  expencei 
as  any  kind  of  grate  or  (love  may  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  as  no  iron  work,  but  merely  a  few  bricks  and 
Ibme  mortar,  or  a  few  fmall  pieces  of  fire-ftone,  are 
required ;  the  improvement  in  queftion  is  very  im- 
portant, when  confidered  merely  with  a  view  to 
economy;  but  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
not  only  a  great  fiiving  is  made  of  fuel  by  the  altera- 
tions propofed,  but  that  rooms  are  made  much 
more  comfortable,  and  more  falubrious ; — that  they 
may  be  more  equally  warmed,  and  more  eafily  kept 
at  any  required  temperature ; — that  all  draughts  of 
cold  air  from  the  doors  and  windows  towards  the 
Eire-place,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  will  be  completely  prevented  ;<— that  in  con- 
iequence  of  the  air  being  equally  warm  all  over 
the  room,  or  in  all  parts  of  it,  \i  may  be  entirely 
changed  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  the  room 
C(Hiq|>letely  ventilated,  when  this  air  is  become  un* 
fit  for  refpiration,  and  this  merely  by  throwing 
open  for  a  moment  a  door  opening  into  fome. 
paffiige  from  whence  frefli  air  may  be  had,  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  window  \  or  by  opening  the  upper 
part  of  one  window  and  the  lower  part  of  another. 
And  as  the  operadon  of  ventilating  the  room^ 
even  when  it  is  done  in  the  moft  complete  manner^ 
will  never  require  the  door  and  window  to  be  open 
mOre  than  one  minute ;  in  this  fhort  time  the  walls 
of  the  room  willnot  be  fenfibly  cooled,  and  die  frefii 
air  which  comes  into  the  room  will,   in  a  very 

iew 
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few  minules,  be  fo  completely  vanned  by  tbefe  walb 
diat  the  temperature  of  the  room,  though  the  air  iit 
it  be  perfe£Uy  changed,  will  be  brought  to  be  very 
nearly  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  ventilation. 

Thoie  who  are  acquainted  with  die  principles  of 
pneumatics,  and  know  why  the  warm  air  in  a 
room  Tufhes  out  at  an  opening  made  for  it  at  die 
top  of  a  wmdow  when  colder  air  from  widiout  is 
permitted  to  enter  by  the  door,  or  by  any  other 
opening  fituated  lower  than  the  firft,  wQl  fee,  that  it 
would  be  quite  in^K)ffible  to  ventilate  a  room  in  the 
complete  and  expeditious  manner  here  ddcribed, 
where  the  air  in  a  room  is  partially  wanned,  or  hanlly 
warmed  at  all,  and  where  the  walls  of  the  room, 
remote  from  the  fire,  are  conftandy  cold ;  whidi 
muft  always  be  the  cafe  where,  m  confequence  of  a 
ftrong  current  up  the  Chimney,  ftreams  of  cold  air 
are  continually  coming  in  through  all  the  crevices 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  flowmg  into  the 
fire-place. 

But  although  rooms,  fumifhed  widi  Fire-places' 
conftruded  upon  the  principles  here  recommended, 
may  be  eafdy  and  moft  effedually  ventilated,  (and 
this  is  certainly  a  circumftance  in  favour  of  the 
propofed  improvements,)  yet  fudi  [total  ventila^ 
tions  will  very  feldom,  if  ever,  be  neceflary.— tAs 
long  as  any  fore  is  kept  up  in  the  room,  there  i* 
ip  confiderable  a. current  of  air  up  the  Chimney, 
not^thftanding  all  the  redu£tion  that  can  be  made 
in  the  fizeof  its  throat,  that  the  condnual  change  of 
i^  in  the  room  which  this  current  occafiont  will, 
generally 9   be  found  .to.  be  quite  foffident  fior. 

keeping 
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fceepkig  the  air  m  the  room  fweet  and  wholefome  ; 
ond  indeed  in  rooms  m  which  there  is  no  open 
Fire-place,    and  confequently  no  curreit   of  air 
from  the  room  fetting  up  the  Chimney,  which  is 
the  cafe  in  Germany,  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Exirope,  where  rooms  are  heated  by  ftoves,  whofe 
Fire«places  opening  without  are  not  fupplied  with 
the  air  neceflary  for  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel 
from  the  room;— and  akhough  in  moft  of  the 
rooms  abroad,  which  are  fo  heated,  the  windows 
and  doors  are  double,  and  both  are  clofed  in  the 
moft  exaft  maimer  poflible,  by  flips  of  paper  pafted 
over  the  crevices,    or  by  flips  of  lift  or  fiirr; 
yet  when  thde  rooms  are  tolerably  large,  and  when 
they  are  not  very  much  crouded  by  ccmipany,  nor 
filed  with  a  great  m^y  burning  lamps  or  can* 
dies,  the  air  in  them  is  feldom  fo  much  injured  as 
to  become  oppreffive*or  unwholefome ;    and  thofe 
«?fao  inhabit  diem  ihow  by  their  ruddy  coimtaiances, 
as  well  as  by  every  other  fign  of  perfed  health,  that 
they  fuffer  no  inconveniaice  whatever  from  thdr 
clofene(s.«— There  is  frequently,  it  is  true,  an  op- 
preffiveneis  in  the  air  of  a  room  heated  by  a  Ger- 
man ftove,  of  which  thofe  who  are  not  much  accuf* 
tomed  to  living  in  thofe  rooms  feldom  fidl  to 
complain,  and  indeed  with  jnuch  reafon ;  but  this 
oppKffiveneis  does  not  arife  from  the  air  of  the 
room  being  injured  by  the  reffMradon  and  perfpir- 
lation  of  thofe  who  inhabit  it ;— -it  arifes  from  a 
very  Cerent  caufe ;— from  a  fault  in  the  conftruc* 
lion  <^  German  ftoves  in  general,  but  which  may 
,be  eafily  and  moft  completely  remedied,    as  { 
1  .    .  6  ftall 
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fiall  (bow  more  fuUj  in  another  placet  In  the 
mean  tune,  I  would  juft  oUbre  here  with  regard  to 
tfaefe  ftoves^  that  as  they  are  often  made  of  iron, 
and  as  this  metal  is  a  very  good  amduftor  of 
heat,  fome  part  of  the  ftoye  in  contaft  with  the  air 
of  die  room  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  caldne  or  rather 
to  roq/i  the  duit  which  lights  upon  it }  which  never 
can  £ul  to  produce  a  very  difiigreeable  effeft  on  the 
air  of  the  room.  And  even  when  the  ftove  is  con^ 
ftruAed  of  pantiles  or  pottery^ware,  if  any  part  of  it 
in  contact  "^th  the  air  of  the  room  is  fuffered  to 
become  very  hot,  which  feldom  £uls  to  be  the  caic 
in  German  ftoves  conftraded  on  the  common 
piinciples,  nearly  the  lame  efieds  will  be  foond  to 
be  produced  on  the  air  as  when  the  ftOve  is  made 
of  iron,  as  I  have  very  frequently  had  occafion  to 
dbferve. 

Though  a  room  be  dofed'  in  the  moft  perfed 
manner  poffible,  yet,  as  the  quantity  of  air  injured 
and  rendered  unfit  for  further  ufe  by  the  refpiration 
of  two  or  three  perfons  in  a  few  hours  is  very  finall, 
compared  to  the  immenfe  volume  of  air  which  a 
room  of  a  moderate  fize  contains ;  and  as  a  large 
quantity  of  frefli  air  always  enters  the  room,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  warm  air  of  the  room  is 
driven  out  of  it  every  time  the  door  is  opened, 
there  is  much  lefs  danger  of  the  air  of  a  room  be- 
coming unwholefome  for  the  want  of  ventilation 
than  has  been  generally  imagined ;  particularly  in 
cold  weather,  when  all  the  different  caufes  which 
confpire  to  change  the  air  of  warmed  rooms  aA 
with  tnaeafed  power  and  eSed» 

Thofe 
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Thde  -who  have  any  doubt$  refpedzng  the  very 

great  change  of  air  or  ventilation  which  takfli 

place  each  time  the  door  of  a  warm  room  is  open^ 

ed  in  cold  weather,  need  only  fet  the  door  of  fucfa 

a  rooan  wide  opoi  for  a  moment,  and  hold  two 

Kghted  candles  in  the  door-way,  one  near  the  tc^ 

of  the  door,  and  the  other  near  the  bottom  of  it ; 

Ae  violence  with  which  the  flame  of  that  above 

will  be  driven  outwards,  and  that  below  inwards^ 

by  the  two  ftroxig  currents  of  air  which,  pafling  in 

oppofite  diredions,  rufli  in  and  out  of  the  room  at 

the  fame  time,  will  be  convinced  that  the  change 

of  air  which  actually  takes  place  muft  be  very  con* 

fiderahle   indeed;    and    thefe   currents    will    be 

ftronger,  and  confequently  the  change  of  air  great* 

er,  in  proportion  as  the  difference  is  greater  between 

the  temperatures  of  the  air  within  the  room  and 

of  that  without*     I  have  been  more  particular 

upon  this  fubjeA, — the  ventilation  of  wanned  rooms 

which  are  conftantly  inhabited, — ^as  I  know  that 

people  in  general  in  this  country  have  great  ap* 

prehenfions  of  the  bad  confequences  to  health  of 

living  in  rooms  in  which  there  is  not  a  continual 

influx  of  cold  air  from  without    I  am  as  much  an 

advocate  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  as  any  body^ 

and  always  fleep  in  a  bed  without  curtains  on  that 

account ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the 

currents  of  cold  air  which  never  fail  to  be  produced 

in  rooms  heated  by  Fire-places  conftru6led  upon 

the  common    principle, — thofe  partial   heats  on 

one  fide  of  the  body,  and  cold  blafls  on  the  other, 

fo  often  felt  in  houfes  in  this  country,  are  infinitely 

more 
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nmre  detranefttal  ta  heaidi  dian  die  fuppofed  ddis 
]i«ft  of  fhe  sm:  ia  a  room  wanned  more  equally,  mA 
by  a  finaUer  fire. 

.  All  thde  advantages,  attending  the  introdufiioa 
«f  the  impvoYements  ui  Fire*places  here  reeem- 
ncnded,  are  certainly  important,  and  I  do  not 
kno^  that  they  are  counterbalaaced  by  aayonediC* 
advsoitag^  whatfoever.  The  oi^y  ccMnplakit  that  i 
have  ever  heard  made  againft  them  wa$,  diat  they 
inade  the  rooms  io9  warm  \  but  the  remedy  to  das 
evil  ia  fo  per£B&ly^mple  and  obvious^  that  I  flioiild 
be  almoft  afraid  to  jsieati<m  it,  left  ^t  might  be 
confidered  as  an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  fuch  information  ihoold  be  |^vea ; 
iofi  nothing  furely  can  be  conceived  mcn'e  perfedly 
ridiculous  than  the  embarraflment  of  a  peribn  on 
account  of  the  too  great  heat  of  his  room,  when  it 
is  in  his  power  to  diminifli  at  pleafure  the  fiie  by. 
which  St  is  warmed ;  and  yet,  ftrange  as  it  may  ap 
pear,  this  has  fometimes  happened  I 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  direftions  for  the  coo- 
ftm&ioa  of  Fire-places,  it  will  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine more  carefully  the  Fire-places  now  in  com* 
mon  u&  ;-*to  point  out  their  £siQlts  j-^and  toeib- 
bliih  the  principles  upon  which  Fire-places  ought  to 
be  conftrufled. 

The  great  iault  of  all  the  open  Fire-places,  or 
Chimnies,  for  burning  wood  or  coals  in  an  open 
fire,  now  in  conunon  uie,  is,  that  they  are  much 
too  large ;  or  rather  it  is  the  throat  rf  the  Cbim- 
my 9  or  the  lower  part  of  its  open  canal,  in  the 
pe^hbourhood  of  the  niantle,   and  immediately 

ovci 
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o¥^  the  fire,  which  is  too  large.  -  This  opeoiag 
has  hitherto  been  left  larger  than  othen^ife  it  pro^ 
.bably  would  hare  been  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
paflage  to  the  Chininey-fweeper }  but  I  ihall  £bow 
hereafter  how  a  pafiage  for  the  Chimney-fwotpcr 
may  be  contrived  without  leaving  the  throat  of  the 
.CUmney  of  fuch  enormous  dimenfions  as  to  ^^al- 
jbw  up  and  devour  all  the  warm  air  of  the  rooo^ 
inftead  of  merely  giving  a  paflage  to  the  fmoke 
and  heated  vapour  which  rife  from  the  fire^  for 
which  laft  purpofe  alone  it  ought  to  be  deftined. 

Were  it  my  intention  to  treat  my  fubje&  in  a 
formal  fdendfic  manner,  it  would  doubtlefs  be 
proper,  and  even  neceilaryy  to  begin  by  explaining 
in  the  fuUeft  manneri  and  upon  the  principles  found- 
ed on  the  laws  of  nature,  relative  to  the  motioiU 
of  ekfUc  fluids,  as  far  as  they  have  been  difcoveri* 
ed  and  demonflratedi  the  caufes  of  the  afcent  of 
imoke }  and  alfo  to  explain  and  illufbrate  upon  the 
£une  principles,  and  even  to  meafure,  or  eftimate 
by  calculations,  the  predfe  effe£ls  of  all  thofe  me^ 
^lanical  aids  which  may  be  propofed  for  aflifting  it 
in  its  afcent,  or  rather  for  removing  thofe  obflacles 
which  hinder  its  motion  upwards  ;<^but  as  it  is  my 
wifh  rather  to  write  an  ufefiil  praAical  treatlfe,  than 
a  learned  diflertation,  bang  more  defirous  to  con- 
tribute in  diiFufing  ufeful  knowledge,  by  which  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  mankind  may  be  in-* 
creafed,  than  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  philofo« 
pher  among  learned  men,  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
write  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  eafily  underilood 
bjf  thofe  who  are  mofi  likely  to  frofit  by  the  itforn^ 

ation 


i0im  I  have  to  iomrmmUate^  and  copfcyieotly 
HMft  likely  to  ai&ft  in  bring^  into  goeral  ufe  Ae 
improronents  I  recommend.  This  being  pre- 
mXti^  I  fliall  proceed,  without  any  further  pre&ce 
or  iBtrodttAion,  to  the  inyeftigalian  of  the  fubje&  I 
hsnre  undertaken  to  treat. 

As  the  immoderate  fize  of  the  throats  of  Qm- 
Jain  is  the  great  &ult  of  their  conftru^n,  it  is 
this  fiuik  which  ought  always  to  be  firft  attaukd 
to  in  every  attempt  which  is  made  to  improve 
them ;  fi3r  however  perfed  the  conftruftion  of  a 
Fire-place  may  be  in  odher  refpeds,  if  the  opening 
left  for  the  paffiige  of  the  imoke  is  laiger  than 
18  necefliuy  for  that  purpofe,  nothing  can  pie- 
vent  the  warm  air  <^  the  room  from  efcspmg 
through  it ;  and  whenever  this  happens,  there  is 
tK>t  only  an  unneceflary  lofs  of  heat,  but  the  warm 
^  which  leaves  the  room  to  go  up  the  Chimney 
being  replaced  by  cold  air  from  without,  the 
draughts  of  told  air,  fo  often  mentioned,  cannot  w 
to  be  produced  in  the  room,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance  ^  thofe  who  inhabit  it.  But  although  both 
thefe  evils  may  be  effeftually  remedied  by  reducing 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney  to  a  proper  fize,  yet 
in  doing  this  feveial  precautions  will  be  necedary- 
And  firft  of  all,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney 
ihouki  be  m  its  proper  phce;  that  is  to  iayi  ^ 
that  place  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  in  order 
that  the  afcent  of  the  finoke  may  be  moil  fa- 
cilitated J  for  every  means  which  can  be  employe 
for  facilitating  the    afcent   of  the  fmoke  in  the 

ley  muft  naturally  tend  to  prevent  the  Chim- 
ney 
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iMy  from  finoking:  now  as  the  finoke  and  hot 
vapour  which  fife  from  a  fire  naturally  tmd  up^ 
^ixirdsj  the  proper  place  for  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney  is  evidently  perpendicularly  wer  thefirt. 
But  there  is  another  circumftance  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  determining  the  proper  placie  for  the 
throat  of  a  Chimney^  and  that  is,  to  afcertain  its 
cliftance  from  the  fire,  or  how  far  above  the  burn- 
ing fiieL  it  ought  to  be  placed.  In  determining 
this  pointy  there  are  many  things  to  be  confidered, 
and  feveral  advantages  and  difadvantages  to  be 
tveighed  and  balanced. 

As  the  fmoke  and  vapour  which  afcend  from 
burning  fuel  rife  in  confequence  of  their  being 
rarified  by  heat,  and  made  lighter  than  the  air  of 
the  furrounding  atmofphere ;  and  as  the  degree  of 
their  rarefadion,  and  confeqiiently  their  tendency 
to  rife,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  their 
heat ;  and  further,  as  they  are  hotter  near  the  iire 
tfatan  at  a  greater  diilance  from  it,  it  is  clear  that 
the  nearer  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  is  to  the  fire, 
the  ftronger  will  be,  what  is  commonly  called,  its 
draughty  and  the  lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  its 
fmoking.  But  on  the  other  hand^  when  the 
draught  of  a  Chimney  is  very  ftrong,  and  partir 
cularly  when  txiis  ftrong  draught  is  occafioned  by 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney  being  very  near  the  fire, 
it  may  fo  happen  that  the  draught  of  air  into  the 
fif^e  may  become  fo  ftrong,  as  to  caufe  the  fuel  to 
be  confumed  too  rapidly.  There  are  likewife  fe- 
veral other  inconveniences  which  would  attend  the 
placing  of  the  thtoat  of  a  Chimney  wry  mar 
the  burning  fuel. 

Y  In 
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kx  introducing  the  improvementa  pmpp^^ 
m  duinnies  already  built,  there  can  be  i¥>  quefUos^ 
m  regard  to  the  height  of  the  throat  of  the  Chim- 
ney, for  its  place  vill  be  determined  by  the  he^fat 
of  the  mantle.  It  can  hardly  be  made  lower  dian 
the  mantle ;  and  it  ought  always  to  be  brought 
down  as  nearly  upon  the  level  with  the  bottwi  <A 
it  as  poflible.  If  the  Chimney  is  apjL  tf^  fraoke^ 
it  will  fometimes  be  neceiisiry  eith^  to  lower  di« 
mantle  or  to  diminilh  the  he^ht  of  the  opea- 
tng  of  die  Fire-place,  by  throwing  over  a  Qat  aixh^ 
or  putting  in  a  ftraight  piece  of  (tone  fromi  <Hke 
fide  of  it  to  the  other,  or,  which  will  be  ftiH  more 
fimple  and  eafy  in  practice,  building  a  wall  of  biickSv 
fupported  by  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  immediately  under 
the  mantle. 

Nothing  is  fo  effisfhial  to  prevent  Chimnies  from 
fmoking  as  diminifhing  the  opening  of  the  Fire- 
place in  the  manner  here  defcribed,  and  lo^eriag 
and  diminiOiing  the  throat  of  the  Chimn^ ;  and  I 
have  always  found,  except  in  the  fingle  iiiiflanoe  al- 
ready mendcmed,  thait  a  perfeA  cure  may  be  ^£^ 
by  tbefe  means  alone ^  even  in  the  mofl:  de^Hsrat^  cafias* 
It  is  true,  that  whea  the  conftru^on  of  the  Chim- 
ney is  very  bad  indeed,  or  its  fiti^itipn  very  un£i- 
vourable  to  the  afcent  of  the  imoki4  9q4:  Specially 
when  both  thefe  difadvantages  exift  at  the  fame 
time,  it  may  fometimes  be  neceffary  to  dMiiiih  the 
opening  of  the  Fire-place,  and  particulady  to  Ipwer 
It,  and  alfo  to  lower  the  throat  of  the  Chimpeyi 
more  than  might  be  wilhed :  but  ftiU  I  think  thi$ 
can  produce  no  inconveniences  to  be  compared  with 
that  greateft  of  all  plagues,  a  fmoking  Chimney. 

The 
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Hie  pofidon  of  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  bemg 
determined,  the  next  points  to  be  afcertained  are 
its  iize  and  form,  and  the  manner  in  xnrhich  it 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  Fire-place  below, 
a»d  with  the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney  above. 

But  as  thefe  inveftigations  are  intimately  con- 
•  nefted  with  thofe  which  relate  to  the  form  proper 
to  be  given  to  the  Fire-place  itfelf,  we  muft  confider 
tliem  all  together. 

That  thefe  inquiries  may  be  purfued  with  due 
method,  and  that  the  conclufions  drawn  from 
tliem  may  be  clear  and  fatis&dlory,  it  will  be 
neceffiuy  to  confider,  firft,  what  the  objects  are 
^irhich  ought  principally  to  be  had  in  view  in  the 
conftruftion  of  a  Fire-place ;  and  fecondly,  to  fee 
how  thefe  objeds  can  beft  be  attained. 

Now  the  defign  of  a  Chimney  Fire  bemg  fimply 
to  warm  a  room,  it  is  necefiary,  firft  of  all,  to  con-^ 
trive  matters  fo  that  the  room  fliall  be  aftually 
ixrarmed ;  fecondly,  that  it  be  warmed  with  the  fmall- 
eft  expence  of  fuel  poffible  \  and,  thirdly,  that  in 
warming  it,  the  air  of  the  room  be  prefcrved  per- 
feAly  pure,  and  fit  for  refpiration,  and  free  from 
finoke  and  all  difagreeable  fmells. 

In  order  to  take  meafures  with  certainty  for 
wanning  a  room  by  means  of  an  open  Chimney 
Fire,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  how^  or  in 
what  manner^  fuch  a  fire  communicated  heat  to  a 
room.  This  queftion  may  perhaps,  at  the  firft 
view  of  it,  appear  to  be  fuperfluous  and  trifling, 
but  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  matter  w^I 

V  2  fhow 
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fhow  it  to  be  highly  deferving  of  the  moft  af tto- 
tive  inveftigation. 

To  determine  in  what  manner  a  room  is  heated 
by  an  open  Chimney  Fire,  it  will  be  necc&ry 
firft  of  all  to  find  out,  under  what  form  the  beat 
generated  in  the  combuition  of  the  ftiel  ex^,  and 
then  to  fee  how  it  is  communicated  to  thofe  bodiet 
which  are  heated  by  it. 

In  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  fubjefts  of  inquiry^ 

it  18  quite  certain  that  the  heat  which  is  generaCed 

in  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel  exifts  under  iw 

perfedly  diftinft  and  very  different  forms.     One 

part  of  it  is  combined  with   the  fmoke,   vapour, 

and  heated  air  which  rife  irom  the  burning  fuel, 

and  goes  off  with  them  into  the  upper  regions  of 

the  atmofphere ;  while  the  other  part,  which  appean 

to  be  uncombinedy  or,  as  fome  ingenious  philofiv 

phers  have  fuppofed,  combined  only  with  light,  b 

lent  off  from  die  fire  in  rays  in  all  poilible  diredicmi* 

With  refpe A  to  the  fecond  fubjeft  of  inquiry  i 

namely,  how  this  heat,  exifting  under  tliefe  two 

different  forms,  is  communicated  to  other  bodies ; 

it  is  highly  probable  that  the  combined  heat  can 

only  be  communicated  to  other  bodies  by  aOud 

ctmtaS  with  the  body  with  which  it  is  combined , 

and  with  regard  to  the  rays  whkh  are  fent  otf  by 

burning    fuel,    it   is    certain  that  they  commu* 

nicate  or  generate  heat  only  when  and  where  they 

are  flopped  or  abforbed.    In  paffing  through  air, 

which  is  tranfparent,  they  certainly  do  not  commu'* 

nicate  any  heat  to  it ;  and  it  feems  highly  probable 

ibal 
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that  they  do  not  communicate  heat  to  folid  bodies 
by  ix^hich  they  are  refledled. 

in  thefe  rdpeds  they  feem  to  bear  a  great  refemr 
blance  to  the  folar  rays.  But  in  order  not  to  diftraft 
the  attention  of  my  reader,  or  carry  him  too  far  away 
from  the  fubjeft  more  inunediately  under  confider* 
atios),  I  muft  not  enter  too  deeply  into  thefe  in- 
quiries rdjpefting  the  nature  and  properties  of  what 
jias  been  called  radiant  heat.  It  is  certainly  a  moft 
curious  fubje£t  of  philofophical  ihveftigadon,  but 
more  time  would  be  required  to  do  it  juftice  than 
we  now  have  to  fpare.  We  nfuift  therefore  content 
ourfelves  with  fuch  a  partial  examination  of  it  as 
will  be  fuiEcient  for  our  prefent  purpofe. 

A  queftion  which  naturally  prefents  itfelf  here 
is.  What  proportion  does  the  radiant  heat  bear  to 
the  combined  heat  ? — Though  that  point  has  not 
yet  been  determined  with  any  confiderable  degree 
of  predfion,  it  is,  however,  quite  certain,  that  the 
i|ttantity  of  heat  which  goes  off  combined  with  the 
imoke,  vapour,  and  heated  air  is  much  more 
confiderable,  perhaps  three  or  four  times  greater 
at  leaft,  than  that  which  is  fent  off  hoax  the  fire 
in  rays. — And  yet,  fmall  as  the  quantity  is  of  this 
radiant  heat,  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  heat  gene- 
rated in  the  combuftion  of  fuel  burnt  in  an  open 
f  ire-»place  which  is  ever  employed,  or  which  can 
ever  be  employed,  in  heating  a  room« 

The  whole  of  the  combined  heat  efcapes  by  the 
Chimney,  and  is  totally  loft;  and,  indeed,  no 
part  of  it  could  ever  be  brought  info  a  room 
from  an  open  Fire-place,  without  bringing  along 

V  3  with 
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\nth  it  the  fmoke  with  which   it   is   combined; 
which,  of  courfe,  would  render  it  impoilible  for 
the  room  to  be  inhabited.    There  is,  howerer^  one 
method  by  which  combined  heat,  and  even  that 
wluch  arifes  from  an  open  Fire*place,  may  be  made 
to  aifift  in  warming  a  room  j  and  that  is  by  making 
it  pafs  through  fomething  analogous  to  a  German 
ftbve,  placed  in  the  Chimney  above  the  fire.— But 
of  this  contrivance  I  ihall  take  occafion  to  treat 
more  fully  hereafter;    in  the  mean  time  I  fliail 
continue  to   inveftigate  the  properties  of    open 
Chimney  Fire-places,  conftru6ted  upon  the  mod 
fimple  principles,  fuch  as  are  now  in  common  ufe ; 
and  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out  and  explain  all 
thofe  improvements  of  which  they  appear  to  me 
to  be  capable.    When  fuel  is  burnt  in  Fire*places 
upon  this  fimple  conilrudion,  where  the  fimoke 
efcapes  immediately  by  the  open  canal    of   the 
Chimney,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  the  combined 
heat  muft  of  neceifity  be  loft ;  and  as  it  is  the  ra- 
diant heat  alone  which  can  be  eimployed  in  heating 
a  room,  it  becomes  an  objed  of  much  importance 
to  determine  how  the  greateft  quantity  of  it  may 
be  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel,  and 
how  the  greateft  proportion  polfible  of  that  gene- 
rated may  be  brought  into  the  room. 

Now  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  geaerated 
in  the  combuftion  of  a  given  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  fuel  depends  very  much  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fire,  or  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  fuel  in  confumed.  When  the  fire  bums 
bright,  much  radiant  heat  \^ill  be  fent  off  firom  it ; 

but 
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but  when  it  is  Jmothered  up^  very  little  wBl  be 
generated ;  and  indeed  very  little  combined  heat, 
that  can  be  employed  to  any  ufeful  purpofe ;  moft 
of  the  heat  produced  will  be  immediately  expended 
in  giving  elalKcity  to  a  thick  denfe  vapour  or 
fmoke  which  will  be  fcen  rifing  from  the  fire  ;— 
and  the  combuftion  being  very  incomplete,  a  gteat 
part  of  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  fuel  being 
merely  rarefied  and  driven  up  the  Chimney  with- 
out being  inflamed,  the  fuel  will  be  wafted  to  little 
purpofe.  And  hence  it  appears  of  how  much  im* 
penance  it  ig,  whether  it  be  confidered  with  a  view 
to  economy,  or  to  cleanlinefs,  comfort,  and  ele- 
gance,  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  management  of 
21  Chimney  Fire, 

Nothing  can  be  more  perfeQly  void  of  common 
lienfe,  and  wafteful  and  flovenly  at  the  fame 
time,  than  the  manner  in  which  Chimney  Fires, 
and  particularly  where  coals  are  burned,  are  com* 
monly  managed  by  fervants.  They  throw  on  a 
load  of  coals  at  once,  through  which  the  flame  is 
hours  in  making  its  way  ;  and  frequently  it  is  not 
without  much  trouble  that  the  fire  is  prevented 
from  going  quite  out.  During  this  time  no  heat 
is  communicated  to  the  room  ;  and  what  is  (till 
worfe,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  being  occupied 
merely  by  a  heavy  denfe  vapour,  not  poflefled  of 
any  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  confequently 
not  having  much  elaftidty,  the  warm  air  of  the 
room  finds  lefs  difficulty  in  forcing  its  way  up  the 
Chimney  and  efcaping,  than  when  the  fire  bums 
bright  ;-<- and  it  happens  not  unfrequently,   efyt^ 

y  4  cially 
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dally  in  Chimnies  and  Fire-places  ill  conftnided, 
that  this  current  of  warm  air  from  the  room  which 
prefles  into  the  Chimney,  croiling  upon  the  current 
of  heavy  fmoke  which  rifes  flowly  from  the  fire, 
cbftru£ts  it  in  its  afcent,  and  beats  it  back  into  the 
room ;  hence  it  is  that  Chinmies  fo  often  fmoke 
when  too  large  a  quantity  of  frelh  coals  is  put 
upon  the  fire.  So  many  coals  fhould  never  be 
put  on  the  fire  at  once  as  to  prevent  the  free  paf« 
fage  of  the  flame  between  them.  In  (hort,  a  fire 
Ihould  never  be  fmothered ;  and  when  proper 
atrention  is  paid  to  the  quantity  of  coals  put 
on,  there  will  be  very  little  ufe  for  the  poker; 
and  this  drcumftance  will  contribute  very  much 
to  cleanlinefs,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  fumi* 
turc. 

Thofe  who  have  feeling  enough  to  be  made 
miferable  by  any  thing  carelefs,  flovenly,  and 
wafteful  which  happens  under  their  eyes, — ^who 
know  what  comfort  is,  and  confequently  are  worthy 
of  the  enjoyments  of  a  ckan  hearth  and  a  cheerfid 
fire^  fhould  really  either  take  the  trouble  them- 
felves  to  manage  their  fires,  (which,  indeed,  would 
rather  be  an  amufement  to  them  than  at  rouble,) 
or  they  ihould  inftru£t  their  fervants  to  manage 
them  better. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubje£l  more  immediateiy 
under  confideration.  As  we  have  feen  what  is 
necefiary  to  the  production  or  generation  of  radiant 
heat,  it  remains  to  determine  how  the  greateft 
proportion  of  that  generated  and  fent  oflF  from  the 
fire  in  all  diteClions  may  be  made  to  enter  the 

room. 
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Yooiiif  and  affift  in  ^vanning  it.  Now  as  the  ray^ 
whicb  are  thrown  off  irom  burning  fuel  have  this 
property  in  common  with  light,  that  they  generate 
heat  only  when  and  where  they  are  ilopped  or 
'dbforbed,  and  alio  in  being  capable  of  being 
reflected  without  generating  beat  at  the  fur&ces 
o£  various  bodies,  t^e  knowledge  of  thefe  pro- 
perties will  enable  us  to  take  meafures,  with  th« 
ytmoft  certainty,  for  producing  the  effed  re<* 
quired,-— -that  is  to  fay,  for  bringing  as  much 
ndiant  heat  as  poifible  into  the  room. 

This  muft  be  done,  firft,  by  caufing  as  many 
as  poifible  of  the  rays,  as  they  are  fent  off  from  the 
fire  in  ifaraight  lines,  to  come  dire£lly  into  the  room  i 
which  can  only  be  effeded  by  bringing  the  fire  as 
far  forward  as  poifible,  and  leaving  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  as  wide  and  as  high  as  can  be  done 
without  inconvenience ;  and  fecondly,  by  making 
the  fides  and  back  of  the  lire-place  gf  fuch  form^ 
and  conitruding  them  of  fuch  materials,  as  to 
caufe  the  dired  rays  firom  the  fire,  which  (hike 
againit  them,  to  be  feat  into  the  rpoin  by  refleflitm 
in  the  greateil  abundance. 

Now  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  diat 
the  beil  form  for  the  vertical  fides  of  a  Fire- 
place, or  the  covings^  (as  they  are  called,) 
is  that  of  an  upright  plane,  making  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  back  of  the  Fire-place, 
of  about  135  dq^rees.—— According  to  the 
prefent  conihrufUon  of  Chimnies  this  angle  is 
90  disgrees,  or  forms  a  right  angle ;  but  as  in  thi^ 
Cdte  the  two  fides  or  covings  of  the  fire-place 

(AC, 
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(AC,  BD,  Kg.  I.)  are  parallel  to  each  other^  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  very  ill  contrived  for  tbriyvraig 
into  the  room  by  reflection  the  rays  from  tiie  fire 
^vhich  fall  on  them. 

To  have  a  clear  and  perfed  idea  of  the  altera- 
tions I  propofe  in  the  forms  of  Fire-places^  the 
reader  need  only  obferve,  that,  vtrfaereas  the  back? 
of  Fire-places,  as  they  are  How  commonly  con* 
ftruAed,  are  as  wide  as  the  opening  of  the  Fire* 
place  in  front,  and  the  fides  of  it  are  of  courfe 
perpendicular  to  it,  '^d  parallel  to  each  other,**m 
the  Fire-places  I  recommend,  the  bade  (i  k^  Fig.  3.) 
is  only  about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  <^>en- 
ing  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  {a  b\  and  conse- 
quently that  the  two  fides  or  covings  of  the  Fire- 
place {a  i  and  b  k)^  inftead  <^  being  perpendicular 
to  the  back,  are  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  dF  about 
135  degrees  $  and  in  confeq^snce  <^  tius  poGtioii^ 
inftead  of  being  parallel  to  each  other,  each  of 
them  prefents  an  oblique  front  towards  die  open* 
ing  of  the  Chimney,  by  means  of  which  the  rays 
which  they  refleA  are  thrMm  into  the  room*  A 
bare  infpedtion  'of  the  annexed  drawings  (Fig.  u 
and  Fig.  3O  will  render  this  matter  perfeftly  clear 
and  intelligible. 

In  regard  to  the  materisds  which  it  will  be  moft 
advantageous  to  ei]^>loy  in  the  conftru£tion  of 
Fire-places,  fb  much  light  has,  I  flatter  myielf, 
already  been  thrown  on  the  fabjed  we  afe  inveftU 
gating,  and  the  pirinGq>les  adopted  have  been  efta* 
bliflied  on  fuch  clear  and  ob^us  feds,  that  no 
great  difficulty  will  attend  the  determination  of  that 

point.— 
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|xiint.«-^As  tise  objed  in  view  is  to  bring  rsidiant 
israt  ikifiD  the  room,  it  is  clear  that  that  material  ik 
beft  for  the  conftrudicm  of  a  Fire-place  whidi 
refleds  the  mod,  or  xrhich  cifforbs  the  ka/l  of  it;; 
for  that  heact  which  is  ^n^r^^  cannot  be  rejk&ed.  -^ 
Mow  as  bodies  which  ll»fi>ib  rftdiant  heat  are 
neceffarily  heated  in  confequ^ce  of  that  abforp- 
don,  to  difcover  wliieh  of  the  rarious  materials 
that  can  be  employed  for  conftruding  Fire-places 
are  beft  adapted  for  that  purpofe,  we  have  only 
to  find  out  by  an  experiment,  very  eafy  to  be  made, 
what  bodies  acquire  leaft  heat  when  espofed  to  the 
dkeft  rays  of  a  clear  fire  ;~fbr  thofe  which  are 
leaft  heated,  ^idently  abforb  the  leaft,  and  confts 
quently  r^eft  the  moft  radiant  heaL  And  henkre 
it  appears  that  iron,  and,  m  general,  metals  off  all 
kinds,  which  are  well  known  to  ffranv  very  hot  when 
expofed  to  the  rays  projeded  by  burning  fiiel,  are 
to  be  redconed  among  the  very  worfi  materials 
that  it  is  poffible  to  employ  in  the  conftrudion  of 
¥ire-piaces. 

The  beft  materials  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
difcover  are  fire-ftone,  and  common  bricks  and 
mortar.  Both  thefe  materials  are,  fortunately,  very 
cheap ;  and  as  to  their  comparative  merits,  i  hard* 
ly  know  to  which  of  them  the  preference  ought  to 
be  given. 

When  bricks  are  ufed  they  fliould  be  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  plafter,  which,  when  it  is 
become  perfeftly  dry,  ihould  be  white-waflied.  The 
fire-ftone  ihould  likewife  be  white-wafhed,  when 
that  is  ufed ;    and  every  part  of  the  fire-place, 

which 
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wbadk  is  not  aq>oied  to  being  foilad  and  aude  black 
by  the  Imoke»  fliould  be.  kq>t  as  white  amd  dean 
as  poffible.  As  white  reflet  more  heat,  as^  well  as 
more  li^t  than  any  other  cokxir,  it  ought  always 
to  be  piefiencd  for  the  infide  of  a  Chimney  Ym- 
phce  ;  and  blacky  which  reflet  neither  tight  nor 
heat^  ihottkl  be  mod  avoided. 

I  am  wdl  aware  how  much  th^  ofwion  I  have 
here  ventured  to  give,  refpeding  the  unfitneis  of 
iron  and  other  metals  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
fiiuAioD  of  qpen  Fire-places,  differs  from  the  opi- 
nion generally  received  upon  that  fubjed  ; — and  I 
even  know  that  the  very  reafon  which,  according 
to  my  ideas  of  the  matter,  renders  them  totally  un- 
fit for  the  puqx^  is  commonly  affigned  for  making 
«fe  of  them,  namely,  that  they  foon  grow  very  hot. 
But  I  would  b^  leave  to  afls.  what  advantage  is 
derived  itom  heating  them  ? 

I  have  (hewn  the  diladvantage  of  it,  namely, 
that  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  thrown  into  the 
room  is  diminilhed ;— -and  it  is  eafy  to  {how 
that  almoft  the  whole  of  that  abforbed  by  the 
metal  is  uldmately  carried  up  the  Chimney  by  the 
air,  which,  coming  into  contaA  with  this  hot  metal, 
is  heated  and  rarefied  by  it,  and  forcing  its  way 
upwards,  goes  off  with  th^  finoke ;  and  as  no  cur* 
rent  of  air  ever  fets  firom  any  part  of  the  <^pening 
of  a  Fire-place  into  the  room,  it  is  impoflible  to 
conceive  how  the  heat  exifting  in  the  metal  coow 
pofing  any  part  of  the  ifiparatus  of  the  Fire-place, 
and  fituated  within  its  cavity,  can  come,  or  h^ 
brought  into  the  room. 

This 
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This  cfifficuity  may  b^  in  part  removed,  by  fup^ 
pofing,  ^at  indeed  feems  to  be  true  in  a  certain 
degree,  that  the  heated  metal  fends  off  in  rays,  the 
heit  it  acquires  from  the  fire,  even  when  it  is  not 
heated  red  hot ;   but  ftill,  as  it  never  can  be  ad- 
nutted  that  the  heat,  abforbed  by  the  metal  and 
afterwards  thrown  off  by  it  in  rays,  is  increafed  by 
this  operation,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  it ;  and 
as  much  muft  neceffarily  be  loft  in  confequence  of 
the  great  quantity  of  heat  communicated  by  the 
hot  metal  to  the  air  in  contaft  with  it,  which,  as 
has  already  been  fhewn,  always  makes  its  way  up 
the  Chimney,  and  flies  off  into  the  atmofphere,  the 
lofs  of  heat  attending  the  ufe  of  it  is  too  evident  to 
require  being  farther  infifted  on. 
•  There  is,  however,  in  Chimney  Fire-places  dcf- 
tined  for  burning  coals,  one  eflfential  part,  th6  grate, 
which  cannot  well  be  made  of  any  thing  elfe  but 
iron ;   but  there  is  no  neceifity  whatever  for  that 
imtmenfe  quantity  of  iron  which  furrounds  grates 
aa  they  are  now  commonly  conftru&ed  and  fitted 
up,  and  which  not  only  renders  them  very  expen- 
five,  but  injures  very  effentially  the  Fire-place.     If 
it  fliould  be  neceflary  to  diminifh  the  opening  of  a 
large  Chimney  in  order  to  prevent  its  fmoking,  it 
is  much  more  fimple,  oeconomical,  and  better  in 
all  refpeds,  to  do  this  with  marble,  fire-ftone,  or 
even  with  bricks  and  mortar,  than  to  make  ufe  of 
iron,  which,  as  has  already  been  fliewn,  is  the  very 
worft  material  that  can  poffibly  be  employed  fer 
that  purpofe ;  and  as  to  regifters,  they  not  only  are 
quite  unneceffary,  where  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  is 
properly  conftrufted,  and  of  proper  dimenfions, 

but 


bol  in  that  cafe  woqU  do  mach  ham.  fftlieyad 
It  all^it  nmft  be  by  oppofi^g  thdr  flat  fiirfaces  to 
tbe  coTTcnt  of  rifiag finoke  ia  a  mamieririHch  cnu 
Bot  fid  to  cnlnnift  and  inqiede  its  modoiL  Bat 
'we  hare  ibovn  tbat  tbe  paffiige  of  the  finoke 
daoogii  the  tliroat  of  a  Ghimnej  ought  to  be  &- 
dBtated  as  mndi  as  pofiible»  in  order  that  it  may 
be  enabled  to  poft  by  a  finall  aperture. 

Rc|^AcF-fl0«cs  hare  often  been  found  to  be  of 
ofe,  te  it  is  becanfe  the  great  &uk  of  all  Fire-phctt 
oonfinided  iqm  die  cywmnon  pnn€q>les  beoi^  the 
cBotmoos  dimcnfions  of  the  throat  of  the  Ctimoej^ 
this  &alt  has  been  m  feme  meafore  correfied  by 
them;  but  I  will  Tcntnre  to  affirm,  that  there  neier 
vas  a  Fue-|dace  fo  oorredied  that  would  not  have 
been  mnch  more  imprared.  and  with  infinitdv  left 


#'»iMi^w^_  br  the  altcratioBS  here  reoommewlftL  and 
wUch  wiU  be  more  particuhdy  wphined  in  the 
iicxt  Chapier. 
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C  H  A  P.      IL 

P  raff  seal  Djreffions  deftgned  for  the  Ufe  of  Work- 
men^ Jhowing  bow-  they  are  to  proceed  in  making 
the  Alterations  necejfary  to  improve  Cbinrney 
Fire-places^  and  ^eitually  to  cure  fmoking 
Cbinmics. 

A  LL  Chimney  Fire-places,  without  exception, 
"^**  whether  they  are  defigned  for  burning  wood 
or  coals,  and  even  thofe  which  do  not  fmoke, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  do,  may  be  greatly  im^^ 
proiosd  by  making  the  alterations  in  them  here 
recommended ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  merely  to  pre- 
vent Chimniea  from  fmoking  that  thefe- improve* 
ments  are  recommended^  but  it  is  alfo  to  make 
them  better  in  all;  odier  c^pe&s  as  Ffte-placea ; 
and  when  die  sdterations.  propofed  are  properly 
executfid^  which  may  voy  eafily  be  done  with  the 
afliftanr^  of  the  following  plain  and  fimple  direc- 
tkniSy  the  Chimnies  will  ncvqr  fail  to  anfwer,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  even  beyond  expedation.  The 
ifoom  will  be  heated  much  more  equally  and  more 
pka&mly  with>  Irfs  than  half  the  /Let  ufed  before, 
the  fire  will  be  more  cheerful  and  more  agreeable ; 
aad  tbfiigenecal  appearance  of  the  Fire-place  more 
Q^stt.  and.  elegant^    and  the  Chimney  mil  neoer 
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The  advantages  ^nrliich  arc  derived  from  mecha- 
nical invendons  and  ccmdiyances  are,  I  know, 
frequency  accompanied  by  di&dvantages  which  at 
is  not  always  poffible  to  avoid;  but  in  the  cafe  in 
queftion,  1  can  fey  with  truth,  that  I  know  of  no 
difiidvantage  whatever  that  attends  the  Hre-plaos 
conftruded  upon  the  principles  here  recommended. 
—But  to  proceed  in  giving  directions  for  the  con- 
ftru^on  of  thefe  Rre-places. 

That  what  I  have  to  oflfer  on  this  fubjeft  may 
be  the  more  eafily  underftood,  it  will  be  premier  to 
b^;in  by  explaining  the  predfe  meanmg  of  all 
tfaofe  technical  words  and  expreffions  which  I  may 
find  it  necefiary  or  convenient  to  ufe. 

By  the  throat  of  a  Chimney,  I  mean  the  kywer 
extremity  of  its  canal,  where  it  unites  with  the 
upper  part  of  its  open  Fire-place.-— This  throat  is 
commonly  found  about  a  foot  dxive  the  level  of 
thie  lower  part  of  the  mantle,  and  it  is  fometimes 
contraded  to  a  imaUer  fise  than  the  reft  of  Ae 
canal  of  die  Chimney,  and  fometimes  not 

Fig.  5,  ihows  the  fe£ti(m  of  a  Chimney  on  the 
common  conftru£tion,  in  which  devi  the  throot. 

Fig.  6,  (hows  the  fedion  of  the  iame  Chimney 
altered  and  improved,  in  which  </  /  is  the  tiDduced 
throat. 

The  drtfi^  of  a  Chimney  is  that  part  of  it  which 
is  immedisutely  behind  the  mantle«-Jt  is  the  vrall 
which  forms  the  entrance  from  bdiow  into  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  or  towards  the 
room. — It  is  <^pofite  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  back  of  the  open  Fire-place,  and  parallel  to 

it;  — 
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it  ;-*in  (hort  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  back  part  of 
the  mantle  itfelf. — ^In  the  figures  5  and  6,  it  is 
marked  by  the  letter  d.  The  width  of  the  throat  of 
Chinmey  {d  e  fig*  5,  and  d  i  fig.  6,)  is  taken  from 
the  breaft  of  the  Chimney  to  the  back,  and  its 
length  is  taken  at  right  angles  to  its  ividth,  or  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  mantle  (a  fig.  5  and  6.). 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  particular  du-edions 
tefpefting  the  exaft  forms  and  dimenfions  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  Fire-place,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
make  fuch  general  and  pradical  oUervations  upon 
the  fubjeft  as  can  be  clearly  underftood  without 
the  afliftance  of  drawings ;  for  the  -more  complete 
the  knowledge  of  any  fubjedt  is  which  can  be  ac- 
quired without  drawings,  the  more  eafy  will  it  be 
to  underftand  the  drawings  when  it  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  have  recourfe  to  them. 

The  bringing  forward  of  the  fire  into  the  room, 
or  rather  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  front  of.  the 
opening  of  the  Fire-place ;— and  the  diminiihing 
of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  being  two  objeQs 
principally  had  in  view  in  the  alterations  in  Fire* 
places  here  recommended,  it  is  evident  that  both 
thefe  may  be  attained  merely  by  bringing  forward 
the  back  of  the  chimney. — ^The  only  queftion 
therefore  is,  how  far  it  fhoiild  be  brought  forward  ? 
*— The  anfwer  is  (hort,  and  eafy  to  be  underftood  ; 
— Imng  it  forward  as  far  as  poifible,  without  dimi- 
niihing too  much  the  paflage  which  mufl  be  left 
&r  the  fmoke.  Now  as  this  pafiage,  which,  in  its 
narroweft  part,  I  have  called  the  throat  rf  the 
Cbinrney^  ^ught,  for  reafons  which  are  fully  cx- 
]plained  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  to  be  imme^ 

z  diately, 
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orer  the  Fire,   k  if 
cf  the  Chinmey  muft  always 


hr  bc£t  perr^iily  upright. — ^To  determine  there* 
Jcrj  tie  lui&s*  »:r  the  ejw  back,  or  how  fer 
jr^.jSi'T  k  ccrit  r.-*  ic  broujht  (arvzidy  nodmig 
»:r^  s  accaTLTT  r^-n  ro  afcertain  how  tvide  the 
tirrar  cr  ±e  Chr-Tr-cx  cucht  to  be  left,  or  what 
trace  =-i  St  kfr.  b^rr^ecn  the  top  <rf  the  breaft  ci 


lis  O^ — ir-^  -KZJT^  :be  ui;ri*:rht  canal  of  the 
0>"*v^  hecii^  xz.d  tie  new  back  oi  the  Fire- 
pilKT  cxT^i  rp  KHnkiknbihr  to  diai  height. 

k2  ibe  vvcn^  c£  ruT  nuaieroos  ezpenmeiits  apoD 
lljriJKs  1  hi?^  nk.*a  much  pains  to  determine 
ibr  wir^  F^'^^F^T  ^  he  cHcb  to  this  paflbge,  and 
I  bj>e  icczhX  ttur,  when  the  back  of  the  Fire- 
p^ia:^  3  Cf  a  crjctrr  wiidi,  the  heft  width  far  the 
circ^  V c  A  Cirm-iT^  when  the  Quauicy  and  the 
Fr^^^^iIa:e  »t  ^r  tbe  iifu^  K3ni  and  fiae,  is  /ktr 
^;.vcr. — n^^  Ezc^  B^ht  fcmcfimfs  anfwer, 
c;xci:-.^  wzaere  :2:e  l^e-pbce  is  fcry  finall,  and 
i.^^  Cir-:^*;-*  r:^Ai,  iiui  wsil  ucuated ;  bat  as  it  is 
il«:i"t^  cf  cjci  ~:>-"rr::ye  to  prevent  thofe  acd* 
o.r..xl  r(^ii>  vC  vjxk^  ^rJch  are  iooetinies  thrown 
krr,^  rAX5>  b-.  :>.;:  cirilcdiaett  ci  icrfants  in  pot- 
u ;«:  oc  r^o^sL*.  >~  tvxi  zz^zx  caak  at  once  npoa  the 
tnr^  42^  «  i  f.;.nJ  these  ftcddenis  tfimctimni 
hirojacil  %b(Si  vlf  :hrtars  ot  Chimnift  were 
ruos:  ^i«rr  s^rrcw^  I  f.^cnd  thai,  npon  the  whole, 
a",  cuv%:r-.Un«J  t<ir^  ^«3  confidaed,  and  ad- 
xa:^,upc^  jfTsi  e^i^xirjcges  compMed  and  bnbncfdi 
'.  '  ..  X  Av  5>  ilv  hs^  wiitk  that  can  be  given 
r* :  V  ;>r.\t:  v>c  a  C>  :nr<T  ;  and  this,  whether  the 

V:?tv  '-"^"  ^  d^"/j5cl  to  bom  wood,  coals,  tm^ 

c  or 
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or  any  otha*  fuel  commonly  ufed  for  heating  rooms 
by  an  open  fire- 
In  Fire-places  deftined  for  heating  very  large 
halls,  and  where  very  great  fires  are  kept  up,  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  may,  if  it  fhould  be  thought 
neceilary,  be  made  four  inches  and  an  half,  or 
five  indies  wide;—- but  I  have  frequently  made 
Fire-places  for  halls  which  have  anfwered  perfefUy 
well  where  the  throats  of  the  Chimnies  have  not 
been  wider  than  four  inches. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary,  upon  the 
firft  view  of  the  matter,  that  Pire-places  of  fuch 
diflferent  fizes  ihould  all  require  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney  to  be  of  the  fame  width ;  but  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  capacity  of  the  throat  of  a 
Chimney  does  not  depend  on  its  width  alone,  but 
on  its  width  and  knph  taken  together ;  and  that  in 
large  Fire-places,  the  widdi  of  the  back,  and  con- 
fequently  the  length  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
is  greater  than  in  thofe  which  are  fmaller,  tlds 
difficulty  vanifhes.  * 

And  this  leads  us  to  confider  another  important 
point  refpefting  open  Fire-places,  and  that  is,  the 
width  which  it  will,  in  each  cafe,  be  proper  to 
give  to  the  back.— -In  Fire-places  as  they  are  now 
conunonly  confbuAed,  the  back  is  of  equal  width 
with  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front ;-— but 
this  conflru£tion  is  faulty  on  two  accounts.— Firft, 
in  a  Fire-place,  fo  conflru£ted,  the  fides  of  the 
¥ire-place,  or  cavingSj  as  they  are  called,  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  confequently  ill-con- 
trived to  throw  out  into  the  room  the  heat  they 
receive  from  the  fire  in  the  form  of  rays ; — and 

z  2  fecondly. 
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lecondly,  the  large  open  corners  whicb  are  formed 
by  making  the  back  as  wide  as  the  opening  of  the 
lire-place  in  front  occafion  eddies  of  wind,  which 
frequently  diflurb  the  fire,  and  embairafs  the 
finoke  in  its  afcent  in  fuch  a  manner  as  often  to 
bring  it  into  the  room.— Both  thefe  defeds  ma;  be' 
entirely  remedied  by  diminilhing  the  width  of  die 
back  of  the  Fire-place. — The  width  wluch,  in 
moft  cafes,  it  will  be  belt  to  give  it,  is  om  third  of 
the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in 
front.— But  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  con- 
form rigoroufly  to  this  decifion,  nor  will  it  always 
be  poQible. — It  will  frequently  happen  that  the 
back  of  a  Chimney  muft  be  made  wider  than* 
according  to  the  rule  here  given,  it  ought  to  be.— 
This  may  be,  either  to  accommodate  the  Fire- 
place to  'a  ftove,  which  being  already  on  hand, 
mult,  to  avoid  the  expence  of  purchaiing  a  new 
one,  be  employed  ;  or  for  other  reafons ;  — and  any 
Jjnall  deviation  fi'om  the  general  rule  will  be  at* 
tended  with  no  confiderable  inconvenience. — It 
will  always  be  bell  however  to  conform  to  it  as  far 
as  drcumftances  will  allow. 

-  Where  a  Chimney  is  defigned  for  warming  a 
room  of  a  middling  fize,  and  where  the  thicknefs 
of  the  wall  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  meafured 
from  the  front  of  the  mantle  to  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney,  is  nine  inches,  I  Ihould  fet  oflF  four 
inches  more  for  the  width  of  the  throat  of  the 
Chinmey,  which  fuppofmg  the  back  of  the  Chim- 
ney  to  be  built  upright,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  will 
yivc  thirteen  inches  for  the  ckpth  of  the  Flre- 
|jace>  meafured  upon  the  hearth,  from  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  Rre-place  in  front,  to  the  back.— *]n 
this  cafe  thirteen  inches  would  be  a  good  fixe 
for  the  width  of  the  back ;  and  three  times  thir* 
teen  inches,  or  thirty-nine  inches,  for  the  width  of 
the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front ;  and  the 
angle  made  by  the  back  of  the  Fire-place  and  the 
fides  of  it,  or  covings,  would  be  juft  135  degrees, 
which  is  the  bed  pofition  they  can  have  for 
throwing  heat  into  the  room. 

But  I  will  fuppofe  that  in  altering  fuch  a  Chim* 
ney  it  is  found  neceffary,  in  order  to  accommodate 
ttie  Fire-place  to  a  grate  or  ftove  already  on  hand, 
to  make   the  Fire-place   fixteen  inches   wide.— 
In  that  cafe,  I  ihould  merely  increafe  the  width, 
of  the  back,  to  the  dimenfions  required,  without; 
altering  the  depth  of  the  Chimney,  or  increafmg 
the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  in  front. 
—The  covings,  it  is  true,  would  be  fomewhat  re- . 
duced  in  their  width,  by  this  alteration  ;  and  their 
pofition  with  refpe£t  to  the  plane  of  the  back 
of  the  Chimney  would  be  a  little  changed ;  but 
thefe  alterations  would  produce  no  bad  eiFe&s  of  any 
confiderable  confequence,  and  would  be  much  left 
likely  to  injure  the  Fire-place,  than  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  proportions  of  its  parts  nearer  to  the  ftand* 
ard,  by  increafmg  the  depth  of  the  Chimney,  and  the 
width  of  its  opening  in  front ;— or  than  an  attempt 
to  preferve  that  particular  obliquity  of  the  covings 
which  is  recommended  as  thebeft,  (135  degrees,) 
by  increafmg  the  width  of  the  openii^g  of  the  Fire? 
place,  without  increafmg  its  depth* 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  fubjefk  more  iully, 
we  will  fuppofe  one  cafe  mo^e«  -*We  will  fuppofe 

2  3  that 
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that  in  the  Chimney  which  is  to  be  altered^  the 
•width  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  is  either  wider  or 
narrower  than  it  ought  to  be^  in  order  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  Fire-place,  after  it  is  altered, 
may  be  of  the  proper  dimenfions.  In  this  cafe,  I 
ihould  determine  the  depth  of  the  Hre-place,  and 
the  widdi  of  the  back  of  it^  without  any  regard  to 
the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in 
front ;  and  when  this  is  done^  if  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  ihould  be  only  two  or  three  inches 
too  wide,  that  is  to  fay,  only  two  or  three  inches 
wider  than  is  neceflary  in  order  that  the  covings 
may  be  brought  into  their  proper  pofidon  with 
refped  to  the  back,  I  fliould  not  alter  the  width 
of  this  opening,  but  fliould  accommodate  the  cov- 
ings to  this  width,  by  increafing  their  breadth,  and 
increafing  the  angle  they  make  with  the  back  of 
the  Fire-place; — but  if  the  opening  of  the  Fire> 
place  fliould  be  more  than  three  inches  too  wide ; 
•-•I  flK>uld  reduce  it  to  the  proper  width  by  flips 
of  ftone,  or  by  bricks  and  mortar. 

When  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place, 
in  front,  is  very  great,  compared  with  the  depth  of 
the  Fire-place,  and  with  the  width  of  the  back,  the 
covings  in  that  cafe  being  very  wide,  and  con* 
fequently  very  oblique,  and  the  Fire-place  very 
fliallow,  any  hidden  moti<Hi  of  the  air  in  front  of 
the  Fire-place,  (that  modon,  for  inftance,  which 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  clothes  of  a  woman 
pafling  haftily  before  the  fire,  and  very  near  it,) 
would  be  apt  to  caufe  eddies  in  the  air,  witbin  the 
opening  ^  tbe  Fire-place^  by  which  pufis  of  imoke 
might  eafily  be  biought  into  the  room. 

Should 
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Should  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  be  too 
narrow,  which  however  will  very  feldom  be  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  it  will,  in  general,  be  advifable  to 
let  it  remain  as  it  is,  and  to  accommodate  the  cov* 
ings  to  it,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  increafe  its 
width,  which  would  be  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  and  probably  a  confiderable  expence. 

From  all  that  has  been  laid  it  is  evident,  that 
the  points  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  which 
ought  moil  particularly  to  be  attended  to,  in  alter- 
ing Fire-places  upon  the  principles  here  recom- 
mended, are,  the  bringing  forward  the  back  to  its 
proper  place,  and  making  it  of  a  proper  width.— 
But   it   is   time   that   I   fhould  mention  another 
matter  upon  which  it  is  probable  that  my  reader  is 
already  impatient  to  receive  information.— Provi- 
fion  muft  be  made  for  the  paflage  of  the  Chimney- 
fweeper  up  the   Chimney.— This  may  eafily  be 
done  in  the  following  manner:— In  building  up 
the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place ;  when  this  wall, 
(which  need  never  be  more  than  the  width  of  a 
fingle  brick  in  thicknefs,)  is  brought  up  fo  high 
that  there  remains  no  more  than  about  ten  or 
eleven  inches  between  what  is  then  the  top  of  it, 
and  the  infide  of  the  mantle,  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  bread  of  the  Chiimiey,  an  opening,  or  door- 
way, eleven  or  twelve  inches  wide,  muft  be  begun 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  continued  quite  to 
the  top  of  it,  which,  according  to  the  height  to 
which  it  will  commonly  be  neceflary  to  carry  up 
the  back,  will  make  the  opening  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  high  ;   which  will  be  quite  fuffi- 
cient  to  allow  the  Chimney-fweeper  to  pafs.     When 
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die  Fireplace  is  finifhed,  this  door-vay  is  t6  be 
doled  by  a  few  bricks,  by  a  die,  or  a  fit  piece  of 
ftcme,  placed  in  it,  dry,  or  without  mortar,  and 
confined  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  rabbet  made 
fer  that  puipofe  in  the  brick-work.-— As  olften  as 
the  Chimney  is  fwept,  the  Chimney-fweq>er  takes 
down  tills  temporary  wall,  which  is  very  eafily 
done,  and  when  he  has  finiihed  his  work,  he  puts 
It  again  into  its  place.— The  annexed  drawipg 
(No.  6.)  will  give  a  dear  idea  of  this  contrivance ; 
and  the  ezperioice  I  have  had  of  it  has  proved  that 
it  anfwers  perfedly  well  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
is  defigned. 

I  obferved  above  that  the  new  back,  which  it 
will  always  be  found  neceflary  to  build  in  order  to 
bring  the  fire  fuffidently  forward,  in  altering  a 
Chimney  conftrufted  on  the  common  prindples, 
need  never  be  thicker  than  the*widtb  of  a  common 
brick.— I  may  fay  the  £mie  of  the  thicknefs  neceflary 
to  be  given  to  the  new  fides,  or  covings,  of  the 
Chimney  ;  or  if  the  new  back  and  covings  are  con- 
ftrufled  of  ftone,  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  or 
two  inches  in  thicknefs  will  be  fuffident. — Care 
fliould  be  taken  in  building  up  thefe  new  walls 
lo  unite  the  back  to  the  covings  in  a  folid 
manner. 

•  Whether  the  new  back  and  covings  are  con- 
ftruded  of  ftone,  or  built  of  bricks,  the  fpace  be- 
tween them,  and  the  old  back  and  covings  of  the 
Chimney  ought  to  be  filled  up,  to  give  greater 
foHdity  to  the  ftrufture.— This  may  be  done  with 
loofe  rubbifh,  or  pieces  of  broken  bricks,  or  ftones, 
provided  the  work  be  ftrengthened  by  a  few  layers 
-  or 
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or  courfes  of  bricks  laid  in  mortar ;  but  it  wpl  be 
iadifpenfably  neceflary  to  finiih  the  work^  wh^f 
tfaefe  new  walls  end,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  top  of  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney,  where  it  ends  abruptly  in 
the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney  by  a  |iorizonta) 
couife  of  bricks  well  fecured  with  mortar.— This 
courfe  of  bricks  will  be  upon  a  level  With  the  top 
of  the  door-way  left  for  the  Chimney*fweeper. 

From  thefe  defcriptions  it  is  clear  that  where 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney  has  an  end^  that  is 
to  fay^  where  it  enters  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
cypen  canal  of  the  Chimney,  there  -the  three  walls 
which  form  the  two  covings  and  the  back  of  the 
Fite-place  all  end  abruptly.— It  is  of  much  import- 
ance that  they  ihould  end  in  this  manner  \  for  were 
they  to  be  doped  outward  and  raifed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fwell  out  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  in  the  form  of  a  tnmipet^ 
and  increafe  it  by  degrees  to  the  fize  of  the  canal 
of  the  Chimney,  this  manner-  of  uniting  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  with  tho 
throat  would  tend  to  aflift  the  winds  which  maj 
attempt  to  blow  down  the  Chimney,  in  forcing 
their  way  through  the  throat,  and  throwing  the 
fmoke  backward  into  the  room;  but  when  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  ends  abruptly,  and  the  ends 
of  the  new  walls  form  a  flat  horizontal  furface,  it 
will  be  much  more  difficult  for  any  wind  from 
above,  to  find,  and  force  its  way,  through  the 
narrow  paiTage  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney. 

As  the  two  walls  which  form  the  new  covings  of 
the  Chimney  are  not  parallel  to  each  other ;  but 
inclined,  prefenting  an  oblique  furface  towards  the 

fron^ 
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front  of  the  Chimney,  and  as  they  are  built  pcr- 
feftly  upright,  and  quite  flat,  from  the  hearth  to 
the  top  of  the  throat,  where  they  end,  it  is  evident 
that  an  horizontal  feAion  of  the  throat  \rill  not  be 
an  oblong  fquare ;  but  its  deviation  from  that  form 
is  a  matter  of  no  confequence ;  and  no  attempts 
fhould  ever  be  made,  by  twitting  the  covings 
above,  where  they  approach  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney,  to  bring  it  to  that  form.— All  twifts, 
bends,  prominences,  excavations,  and  other  irregu- 
larities of  form,  in  the  covings  of  a  Chimney, 
never  fail  to  produce  eddies  in  the  current  of  air 
which  is  continually  palling  into,  and  through  an 
open  Fire-place  in  which  a  fire  is  burning  ; — and 
all  fuch  eddies  difturb,  either  the  fire,  or  the 
afcehding  current  of  fmoke,  or  both ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  caufe  the  fmoke  to  be  thrown  back  into 
the  room.— Hence  it  appears,  that  the  covings 
of  Chimnies  fhould  never  be  made  circular,  or  in 
the  form  of  any  other  curve ;  but  always  quite  flat. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  that  is  to  fay,  to  prevent 
eddies,  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney,  which  forms 
that  fide  of  the  throat  that  is  in  front,  or  nearefl 
to  the  room,  fhould  be  neatly  cleaned  off,  and  its 
furface  made  quite  regular  and  fmooth. 

This  may  eafily  be  done  by  covering  it  with  a 
coat  of  plaifter,  which  may  be  made  thicker  or 
thinner  in  different  parts  as  may  be  neceflary  in 
order  to  bring  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney  to  be  of 
the  proper  form. 

.With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  breaft  of  a 
Chimney,  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
and  which  ought  always  to  be  particularly  attended 

to. 
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to.^The  worft  fonn  it  can  have  is  that  of  a  ver- 
tical plane,  or  upright  flat ; — and  next  to  this  the 
worft  form  is  an  inclined  plane. — Both  thefe  forms 
caufe  the  current  of  warm  air  from  the  room, 
which  will,  in  fpite  of  every  precaution,  fometimes 
find  its  way  into  the  Chimney,  to  crofs  upon  the 
current  of  fmoke,  which  rifes  from  the  fire,  in  a 
jGnanner,  moft  likely  to  embarrafs  it  in  its  afcent, 
and  drive  it  back— -^Hie  inclined  plane  which  is 
formed  by  a  flat  regifter  placed  in  the  throat  of  a 
Chimney  produces  the  &me  effeds;  and  this  is 
one  reafoflf,  among  many  others,  which  have  in^ 
duced  me  to  difapprove  of  regifter  ftoves. 

The  current  of  air,  which,  pafling  under  the 
mantle,  gets  into  the  Chimney,  fliould  be  made 
gradually  to  bend  its  cmrfe  upwards^  by  which 
means  it  will  unite  quietly  with  the  afcending  cur« 
rent  of  fmoke,  and  will  be  lefs  likely  to  check  it^ 
or  force  it  back  into  the  room, — Now  this  may  be 
efie&ed  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  certainty,  merely 
by  rounding  qff'the  breaft  of  the  Chimney  or  back 
part  of  the  mantle,  inftead  of  leaving  it  flat,  or 
full  of  holes  and  comers ;  and  this  of  courfe  ought 
always  to  be  done.  » 

I  have  hitherto  given  no  precife  direAions  in  re<* 
gard  to  the  height  to  which  the  new  back  and 
covings  ought  to  be  carried: — This  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  height  of  the  mantle,  but  alfo, 

and  more  efpecially,  on  the  height  of  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  or  of  that  part  of  the  Chimney 
where  the  breaft  ends  and  the  upright  canal  begins. 
—The  bade  and  covings  muft  rife  a  few  inches, 
live  or  fix  for  inftance^  higher  than  this  part, 

other- 
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otherwiTe  the  throat  of  the  Cbtmney  will  not  be 
properly  formed  j— but  I  know  of  no  advantages 
diat  would  be  gained  by  carrying  them  up  fHU 
higher. 

I  mentioned  abore^  that  the  fpace  between  the 
iralls  which  form  the  new  back  and  covings,  and 
the  old  back  and  fides  of  ^the  Fire-place,  Ihould  ^ 
filled  up; — ^but  this  muft  not  be  underflood  to 
^ply  to  the  fpace  between  the  wall  of  dry  bricks, 
or  the  die  which  dofes  the  paflage  for  the  Chimney- 
fweeper,  and  the  old  badt  of  the  Chimney ;  for 
that  fpace  mtifl  be  left  void,  otherwife,  though  this 
tile  (which  at  mofl  wiU  not  be  more  than  two  inches 
in  thicknefs,)  were  taken  away,  there  would  not 
be  room  fufficient  for  him  to  pafs. 

In  forming  this  door-way,  the  bell  method  of 
proceeding  is  to  place  the  tile  or  flat  pioce  of  ftone 
deftined  for  clofing  it,  in  its  proper  place }  and  to 
build  round  it,  or  rather  by  the  fides  of  it ;  taking 
care  not  to  bring  any  mprtar  near  it,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  eafily  removed  when  the  door-way  ts 
iinilhed-  —With  regard  to  the  rabbet  which  Ihodd 
be  made  in  the  door-way  to  receive  it  and  fix  it 
more  6rmly  in  its  place,  this  may  either  be  formed 
at  the  fame  time  nAen  the  door-way  is  built,  or  it 
may  be  made  after  it  is  finifhed,  by  attaching  to  its 
bottom  and  fides,  with  ftrong  mortar,  pieces  of 
thin  roof  tiles.  Such  as  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
thicknefs  will  be  beft  for  this  ufe;  if  they  are 
thicker,  they  will  diminifh  too  much  the  opening 
of  the  door-way,  and  will  likewife  be  more  liable 
to  be  torn  away  by  the  Chimney-fweeper  in  pafl"- 
ing  up  and  down  the  Chimney. 
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It  wUI  hardly  be  nece^ary  for  me  to  add,  that 
the  tile,  or  flat  ftone,  or  wall  of  dry  bricks,  which 
is  ufed  for  clofing  up  this  door-way,  ihuft  be  of  fuf- 
fident  height  to  reach  quite  up  to  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  walls  which  form  the  new  back  and 
covings  of  the  Chimnies. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  having  been  fo 
Very  particular  in  thefe  defcriptions  and  explana- 
tions, but  it  muft  be  remembered  that  this  chapter 
is  written  principally  for  the  information  of  thofe 
who,  having  had  few  opportunities  of  employing 
their  attention  in  abftrufe  philofophical  refearches, 
are  not  fufficiently  pradtifed  in  thefe  intricate  in- 
veftigations,  to  feize,  with  facility,  new  ideas; — and 
confequently,  that  I  have  frequently  been  obliged 
to  labour  to  make  myfelf  underflood. 

I  have  only  to  exprefs  my  wifhes  that  my  reader 
may  not  be  more  fatigued  with  this  labour  than  I 
have  been;— for  we  fhall  then  moll  certainly  be 
fatisfied  with  each  other. — But  to  return  once 
more  to  the  charge. 

There  is  one  important  drcumftance  refpefting 
Chimney  Fire-places,  deftindd  for  burning  coals, 
which  flill  remains  to  be  farther  examined;-—* 
and  that  is  the  Grate. 

Although  there  are  few  grates  that  may  not  be 
ufed  in  Chimnies  conftru6led  or  altered  upon  the 
principles  here  recommended,  yet  they  are  not,  by 
any  means,  all  equally  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pofe. — ^Thofe  whofe  conftruftion  is  the  moft  fimple, 
and  which  of  courfe  are  the  cheapeft,  are  beyond 
comparlfon  the  bed,  on  all  acr^i^/Tfj.— Nothing  being 

wanted 
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vanted  in  tbefe  Chimnies  but  merely  a  grate  for 
containing  the  coak,  and  in  which  they  will  bom 
with  a  clear  fire; — and  all  additional  appaxatns 
being,  not  only  ufelefs,  but  very  pernicious^  all 
complicated  and  expenfive  grates  fliould  be  laid 
afide,  and  fuch  as  are  more  fimple  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  them. — And  in  the  choice  of  a  grate, 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  beauty  and  elegance  may  eaiily 
be  united  with  the  mo/l  perfeS  Jhnpliciiy. — hideed 
they  are  incompatible  with  every  thing  elfe. 

In  placing  the  grate,  the  thing  principally  to  be 
attended  to  is,  to  make  the  back  of  it  coincide  irith 
the  back  of  the  Fire-place ; — but  as  many  of  the 
grates  now  in  common  ufe  will  be  found  to  be  too 
large,  when  the  Fire-places  are  altered  and  im- 
proved,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  diminifli  their  capa* 
cities  by  filling  them  up  at  the  back  and  fides  ^ 
|deces  of  fire-ftone«  When  this  is  done,  it  is  the 
front  of  the  flat  piece  of  fire-ftone  which  is  made 
to  form  a  new  back  to  the  grate,  which  muft  be 
made  to  coincide  with,  and  make  part  of  the  back 
of  the  Fire-place*— But  in  diminifliing  the  cxjn* 
cities  of  grates  with  pieces  of  fire-ftone,  care  muA 
be  taken  not  to  make  them  too  narrow. 

The  proper  width  for  grates  deftined  for  rooms 

of  a  middling  fize  will  be  from  fix  to  eight  inches, 

and  their  lengths  may  be  dimini(hed  more  or  le&i 

according  as  the  room  is  heated  with  more  or  Ids 

diflBculty,  or  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lels  ferere. 

•^But  where  the  width  of  a  grate  is  not  more  tbaff 

five  inches,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 

fire  from  gobg  out. 
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It  goes  out  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  liye  coal 
irom  the  grate  that  falls  upon  the  hearth  foon  ceafes 
to  be  red  hot;— it  is  cooled  by  the  furrounding  cold 
air  of  the  atmofphere. — ^The  knowledge  of  the  caufe 
which  produces  this  effedt  is  important,  as  it  indicates 
the  means  which  may  be  ufed  for  preventing  it.— « 
But  of  this  fubjeft  I  ihall  treat  more  fully  hereafter. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  iron  backs  of 
grates  are  not  vertical,   or  upright,  but  inclined 
backwards— When  thefe  grates  are  fo  much  too 
wide  as  to  render  it  necefTary  to  fill  them  up  be- 
lund  with  fire-ftone,  the  inclination  of  the  back 
will  be  of  little  confequence;  for  by  making  the 
piece  of  ftone  with  which  the  width  of  the  grate 
is  to  be  diminilhed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  or 
thicker  above  than  below,  the  front  of  this  flone, 
which  in  eflfed  will  become  the  back  of  the  grate, 
Hiay  be  made  perfectly  vertical ;  and  the  iron  back 
of  the  grate  being  hid  in  the  folid  work  of  the 
back  of  the  Firerplace,    will  produce  no  eSeft 
whatever ;    but  if  the  grate  be  already  fo  narrow- 
as  not  to  admit  of  any  diminution  of  its  width,  in 
that  cafe  it  will  be  bed  to  take  away  the  iron 
back  of  the  grate  intirely,  and  fixing  the  grate 
firmly  in  the  brick-work,  caufe  the  back  of  the 
¥ire-place  to  ferve  as  a  back  to  the  grate. — ^This 
I  have  very  frequently  done,   and  have  always 
found  it  to  anfwer  perfectly  well. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  that  the  fire  in  a  grate 
fliould  be  very  fmall,  it  will  be  beft,-  in  reducing  the 
grate  with  fire-ftone>  to  bring  its  cavity,  defHned 

for 
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for  containing  the  fuel,  to  the  form  of  one  half  of  a 
hollow  hemifphere ;  the  two  femidrcular  openaigs 
being  one  above,  to  receive  the  coals,  and  the  other 
in  front,  or  towards  the  bars  of  the  grate;  for 
when  the  coals  are  burnt  in  fuch  a  confined  fpac^ 
and  furrounded  on  all  fides,  except  in  the  front 
and  above,  by  fire-ftone,  (a  fubflance  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  confining  heat,)  the  heat  of  the 
fire  will  be  concentrated,  and  the  cold  air  of  the 
^tmofphere  being  kept    at   a   diflance^   a  muck 
finaller  quantity  of  coals  will  bum,   than  could 
poi&bly  be  made  to  burn  in  a  grate  where  they 
would  be  more  expofed  to  be  cooled  by  the  fiir-' 
rounding  air,  or  to  have  their  heat  carried  off  by 
being  in  contact  with  iron,  or  with  any  other  fub^ 
fiance  through  which  heat  paiTes  with  greater  fiictlity 
than  through  fire^ftone. 

Being  perfuaded  that  if  the  improvements  in 
Chimney  Fire-places  here  recommended  flioi^  be 
generally  adopted,  (which  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myfelf  will  be  the  cafe,)  that  it  will  become  necef- 
lary  to  reduce,  very  confiderably,  the  fizes  of  grates, 
I  was  defirous  of  fliowing  how  this  may,  with  the 
greateft  fafety  and  fauulity,  be  donCr 

Where  grates,  which  are  defigned  for  rooms  of  a 
middling  fize,  are  longer  than  14  or  15  inches,  it 
will  always  be  beft,  not  merely  to  diminifh  tbdr 
lengths,  by  filling  them  up  at  their  two  ends  with 
fire-ftone,  but,  forming  the  back  of  the  Chimney 
of  a  proper  width,  without  paying  any  regard  ta 
the  length  of  the  grate,  to  carry  the  oovingt 

through 
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through  the  two  ends  of  the  grate  m  fuch  a  man- 
ner a$  to  conceal  them,  or  at  lead  to  conceal  the 
back  corners  of  them  in  the  walls  of  the  covings. 

I  cannot  help  flattermg  myfelf  that  the  direc- 
tions here  given  in  regard  to  the  alterations  which  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  make  in  ilre-places,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  improvements  propofed,  will  be 
foimd  to  be  fo  perfedly  plain  and  intelligible  that 
no  one  who  reads  them  will  be  at  any  lofs  refpedl- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed ; — ^but  as  order  and  arrangement  tend  much 
to  facilitate  all  mechanical  operations,  I  ihall  here 
give  a  few  ihort  directions  refpedting  the  manner 
*  of  laying  out  the  w&rk^  which  may  be  found  ufe- 
ful,  and  particularly  to  gentlemen  who  may  imder- 
take  to  be  their  own  architeds,  in  ordering  and 
direding  the  alterations  to  be  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  Fire-places. 


Diredions  for  laying  out  the  Work* 

If  there  be  a  grate  in  the  Chimney  which  is  to 
be  altered,  it  will  always  be  bell  to  take  it  away ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  rubbifh  muft  be  re- 
moved, and  the  hearth  fwept  perfeftly  clean. 

Suppofe  the  annexed  figure  No.  i.  to  reprefent 
the  ground  plan  of  fuch  a  Fire-place ;  A  B  being 
the  opening  of  it  in  front,  A  C  and  BD  the 
two  fides  or  covings,  and  C  D  the  back. 

Figure  2.  (hews  the  elevation  of  this  Fire-place. 

A  A  Firft 
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Itrft  draw  t  (trait  line,  with  chalk,  or  with  a 
lead  pencil,  upon  the  hearth,  from  one  jamb  to  dis 
other,--*even  with  the  front  of  the  jambft.  The 
dotted  tine  A  B,  figure  3,  may  reprdent  this  line. 

From  the  middle  C  of  this  tine,  (AB)  another 
line  td^  is  to  be  drawn  pcrpeadictriar  to  it,  aqrofs 
the  hearth,  to  the  middle  dy  of  the  back  of  the 
Chimney. 

A  perfon  muft  now  ftand  upright  in  the  Chim- 
ney, with  his  back  to  the  back  of  the  Chimney, 
and  hold  a  plumb  line  to  the  middle  of  the  ^^>per 
part  of  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney  {d^  fig*  5t)  or 
where  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  b^ins  to  rife  pa*- 
pendici^arly ; — taking  care  to  place  the  Hae  above 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  plumb  may  fall  on  die 
line  cdy  drawn  on  the  hearth  from  die  middle  of  the 
opening  of  the  Chimney  in  front  to  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  an  aififtant  muft  mark  the  precife 
place  f ,  on  that  line  where  the  plumb  falls. 

This  being  done,  and  the  perfon  in  the  Chim- 
ney having  quitted  his  flation,  four  indies  are  to 
be  fet  off  on  the  line  cdj  from  ^,  towards^  d ;  and 
the  point  f^  where  thefe  four  inches  end,  (^ich 
msA  be  marked  with  chalk,  or  with  a  poudl,)  will 
jhow  how  far  the  new  back  is  to  be  iHought  forward. 

Through/,  draw  the  line  ^i&,  parallel  to  the  line 
A  B,  and  this  line  g  b  will  fliow  the  direction  of  the 
new  back,  or  the  ground  line  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  built. 

The  line  ef  will  fhow  the  depth  of  the  new 
Fire-place  j    and  if  it  fliould  happen  tLit  cf  is 

equal 
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^qusil  to  ahout  one^tbird  of  the  line  A  B;  and  if  the 
(gsatte  can  be  accommodated  to  the  Fire-place  in- 
ftead  of  its  being  necefliuy  to  accommodate  the 
Fire-lriace  to  the  grate,  in  that  cafe,  half  the 
len^gtfa  of  the  line  cf,  is  to  be  fet  off  from  /  on  the 

luic  X/^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^9  and  on  the  other  to  1, 
otld  the  line  i  k  will  ihow  the  ground  line  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  bade  of  the  Chimney^ 

In  all  cafes  where  the  width  of  the  opening  of 
thd  Fire-place  in  front  (A  B)  happens  to  be  not 
gpeater,  or  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
greater  Aan  tkree  times  the  width  of  the  new  back 
of  die  Chimney  fi  kj^  this  opening  may  be  left, 
and  lines  drawn  from  1  to  A,  and  from  k  to  B, 
wSl  fliow  the  width  and  poiition  of  the  front  of  the 
aew  covings  }«*but  when  the  opening  of  the  Fire* 
place  in  front  is  (till  wider,  it  muft  be  reduced ; 
which  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner : 

From  Cy  the  middle  of  the  line  A  B,  r  iS  and  c  by 
mnft  be  let  off  equal  to  the  width  of  the  back  (ikj^ 
added  to  half  its  width  Cfi}^  and  lines  drawn  from 
i  to  tf,  and  from  k  to  ^,  will  fliow  the  ground  plan 
of  the  fronts  of  the  new  covings. 

When  this  is  done,  nothing  more  will  be  necef- 
fary  than  to  build  up  the  back  and  covings ;  and 
if  the  Fire-place  is  defigned  for  burning  coals, 
to  fix  the  grate  in  its  proper  place,  according  to 
Ae  dire^ons  already  given.  —When  the  width  of 
the  Fire-place  is  reduced,  the  edges  of  the  covings 
a  A  and  b  B  are  to  make  a  finiflx  with  the  front  of 
the  jambs. — And  in  general  it  will  be  beft,  not 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  appearance  of  the  Chim- 

A  A  2  jiey, 
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ney,  but  for  other  reafons  alfo,  to  lower  tlie  height 
of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place,  whenever  its  width 
in  front  is  diminiflied. 

Fig.  4.  ihows  a  front  view  of  the  Chimney  afto* 
it  has  been  altered  according  to  the  directions  here 
given.— By  comparing  it  with  fig.  2.  (which  ihows 
a:front  view  of  the  fame  Chimney  before  it  was  alter- 
ed,) the  manxier  in  which  the  opening  of  the  Fire- 
place in  front  is  diminiflied  may  be  feen.— ^In  fig.  4. 
the  under  part  of  the  door-way  by  which  the  Chim- 
ney-fweeper  gets  up  the  Chimney  is  reprefented  by 
white  dotted  Imes.  The  door-way  is  reprefented  clofed. 

I  (hall  finifh  this  chapter  with  fome  general  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  the  fubje&  under  confider- 
ation ;  with  directions  how  to  proceed  where  fuch 
local  circumftances  exift  as  render  modifications  of 
the  general  plan  indifpenfably  neceflkry. 

Whether  a  Chimney  be  defigned  for  burning 
wood  upon  the  hearth,  or  wood,  or  coals  in  a  grate, 
the  form  of  the  Fire-place  is,  in  my  opinion,  moft 
perfect  when  the  width  of  the  hack  is  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  Fire-place^  and  the  opening  of  the 
Fire-place  in  front  equal  to  three  times  the  width  of 
the  back,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  three  times 
the  depth  of  the  Fire-place. 

But  if  the  Chimney  be  defigned  for  burning 
wood  upon  the  hearth,  upon  hand  irons,  or  dogs, 
as  they  are  called,  it  will  fomedmes  be  neceilary  to 
accommodate  the  width  of  the  back  to  the  length 
of  the  wood ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  covings 
muft  be  accommodated  to  the  width  of  the  back, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  in  front. 

When 
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When  the  wall  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  mea- 
fured  from  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney  to  the  front  of  the  mantle,  is  very  thin, 
it  may  happen^  and  efpecially  in  Chimnies  defign- 
jed  for  burning  wood  upon  the  hearth,  or  upon  dogs, 
that  the  depth  of  the  Chimney,  determining  accord- 
ing to  the  direftions  here  given,  may  be  too  fmall. 

Thus,  for  example,  fuppofing  the  wall  of  the 
Chimney  in  front,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft 
of  the  Chimney  to  the  front  of  the  mantle,  to  b^ 
only  four  inches,  (which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  par- 
ticularly in  rooms  fituated  near  the  top  of  a  houfe,) 
in  this  cafe,  if  we  take  four  inches  for  the  width  of 
the  throat,  this  will  give  eight  inches  only  for  the 
depth  of  the  Fire-place,  which  would  be  too  little, 
even  were  coals  to  be  burnt  inftead  of  wood.— In 
this  cafe  I  fliould  increafe  the  depth  of  the  Fire- 
place at  the  hearth  to  1 2  or  13  inches,  and  fhould 
build  the  back  perpendicular  to  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  burning  ftiel,  (whether  it  be  wood  burnt 
upon  the  hearth,  or  coals  in  a  grate,)  and  then, 
Hoping  the  back  by  a  gentle  inclination  forward, 
bring  it  to  its  proper  place,  that  is  to  fay,  perpendi- 
cularly under  the  back  part  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney^ 
This  flope,  (which  will  bring  the  back  forward  four 
or  Ave  inches,  or  juft  as  much  as  the  depth  of  th^ 
Fire-place  is  encreafed,)  though  it  ought  not  to  be 
too  abrupt,  yet  it  ought  to  be  quite  finifhed  at  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  fi^^,- .  other- 
wife  it  may  perhaps  caufe  the  Chimney  to  ftnoke^ 
but  when  it  is  very  near  the  fire,  thie  heat  of  the 
fire  will  enable  the  current  of  rifing  fmoke  to  over- 

A  A  3  come 
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come  die  obAacIe  which  this  ifepe  will  o^ioib  to 
its  afcenty  which  it  could  not  do  fo  eafily  were  die 
flope  lituated  at  a  greater  diftpiKre  from  the  bum* 
iag  fuel** 

*  Having  been  obliged  to  carry  backward  the  Fire-place  jn  the  man^ 
ner  here  defcribed,  in  order  to  acconunodate  it  to  a  CMmney  whoTe  wills 
in  front  were  remaricabl/  tbin^^I  wm  fvrpriied  to  And  upon  Kgliinig  the 
fire  that  it  appeared  to  give  out  more  heat  into  the  room  than  any  Fire* 
place  I  had  ever  conftruacd.— This  effed  was  quite  ancxpcAed  \  but 
the  caufe  of  It  was  too  obvious  not  to  be  iitinoediately  diftovered.  —The 
flame  riiing  from  th^  fire  brokie  agaiaft  the  part  of  the  back  Whkh  flopcd 
forward  over  the  fire,  and  this  part  of  the  back  being  foon  very  much 
heated,  and  in  confequence  of  its  being  very  hot,  (and  when  the  fitc  burnt 
bright  it  was  fircquently  qmte  red  hot|)  it  thivw  off  into  the  room  a  great 
deal  of  radiant  heat— It  is  not  poffible  tluK  this  oblique  furlhse  (the  flape 
of  the  back  of  the  Fire-place)  could  have  been  heaud  red-hot  mtnif  by 
Che  rvfiant  heat  projeded  by  the  burning  ftiel,  for  other  parts  of  the  Fire- 
place nearer  the  iire>  and  better  fituated  for  receiving  radhnt  heat,  were 
laever  found  to  be  ib  *mttch  heated  ;<— and  hence  it  appears   that  the 
combined  heat  in  the  current  of  fnK>ke  and  hot  vapour  which  riles 
^nsm  40  open  fire  nuy  ht^  at  leaft  \n  part^  flopped  In  its  paflage  up 
the  Chimney,  changed  into  radiant  heat,  and  afterwards  thrown  into 
the  fOom.^'This  opens  a  new  and  very  interefting  field  for  exparimcMv 
and  bids  folr  to  lead  to  important  improvenoeots  in  the  confinidxon  of 
Fireplaces.— I  have  of  b|te  been  much  engaged  in  thefo  Inveftigatioos, 
mA  am  now  aAually  emplpyed  daily  in  making  a  tariety  of  eKpcrimcnu 
with  grates  and  Fire-places,  upon  different  conliruAions,  in  the  room  I 
inhabit  in  the  Royal  kotel  in  Pall  Mall  ;-^  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Greek. 
Aim,   Sobo,  Ironmonger  to  his  Majeily,   and  Mrs.  Hempel,  at  hrr 
Pottery  at  Chelfoa,  are  both  at  work  in  their  dilforent  lioce  of  bufineft. 
Bnder  my  direaion,  m  the  conArudkm  of  Fire-places  upon  a  principle 
•ntifely  new,  and  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  be  found  to  be  not  only 
degnt  and  convenient,  but  very  ecortomica].-«>6ot  as  I  mctii  Iboa  to 
puhlifli  a  particular  account  of  tbefe  Fire-places,— with  drmvii^t,  meA 
wnple  direaions  for  conftruaing  them,  I  Ihall  not  enlarge  fiuther  on  the 
fulfeft  hi  this  plaee.-»-lt  may  however  not  be  amifs  juil  to  fnoitlon 
^«v»  that  thcfe  BcwJnveiited  Flre-ptooet  not  being  fixed  to  dw  wdk 
Pf  the  Chimney,  but  merely  fet  down  upon  tlw  hearth»  may  be  vfod 
m  anyx)pen  Chimney)    and  that  Chironies  altered  or  cooftru«ed  on 

thi 
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^g-  7j  8,  and  gi,  fhow  a  plan,  elevation,  and 
(e£iion  of  a  Pire-place  conftrufted  or  altered  uport 
this  principle. — The  wall  of  the  Chimney  in  front 
at  ay  fig.  9,  being  only  four  inches  thick,  fout 
inches  more  added  to  it  for  the  \(ridth  of  the  throat 
would  have  left  the  depth  of  the  Fire-place  mea- 
fured  upon  the  hearth  b  c  only  eight  inches^  which 
would  have  been  too  little  ; — a  niche  c  and  e^  was 
therefore  made  in  the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place 
for  receiving  the  grate,  which  niche  was  fix  inches 
deep  in  the  center  of  it,  below  1 3  inclies  wide,  (or 
equal  in  width  to  the  grate,)  and  23  inches  high ; 
finifhing  above  with  a  femicircular  arch,  which,  in 
its  highef^  psu't,  roib  feven  inches  above  the  upper 
part  of  the  grate. — The  door-way  for  the  Chim- 
ney-fweeper,  which  begins  juft  above  the  top  of 
the  niche,  may  be  feen  dlftinftly  in  both  the 
figures  8  and  9. — ^The  fpacc  marked  ^,  fig.  9^ 
bc^iind  this  door-way,  may  either  be  fiiUed  with 
loofe  brids:s,  or  may  be  left  void,-- The  manner 
in  which  the  piece  of  ftoi^e  f^  fig.  9,  which  is 

the  principlef  here  recommended  tte  particahrljr  well  adapted  for  receiv- 
ing them. 

The  Public  in  genen^l,  and  more  particularly  thofe  Tiadeimen  and 
Manufacturers  whom  it  may  oonccm,  are  requeued  to  obferve,  that 
as  the  Author  does  not  intend  to  take  out  himftlf,  or  to  fuffer  others 
to  Cake  outf  any  patent  for  any  invcntioo  of  his  which  may  be  of  pulv 
lie  utility,  all  peribns  are  at  full  liberty  to  imitate  them,  and  Tenfl 
them,  for  their  own  emolument,  when  and  where,  and  in  any  way 
they  may  think  proper;  and  thofe  who  may  wifhfor  any  Airther  tnlonn. 
atioD  refpe€kin0  any  «f  thefe  inTtmions  or  improvements  wjU  re* 
ceive  (gr'atiij  all  the  infornutlon  they  can  require  by  applying  to 
the  Author,  who  will  take  pleafure  in  giving  them  every  afii(l« 
ance  in  his  power. 

A  A    4  put 
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put  under  the  mantle  of  the  Chimney  to  reduce 
the  height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place,  is 
rounded  off  on  the  infide  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
run  to  the  colunm  of  fmoke  in  its  afcent  through 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  is  clearly  ezpreffed  in 
this  figure. 

The  plan  %•  7,  and  elevation  fig.  8,  Ihow  how 
much  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place 
in  front  is  diminifhed,  and  how  the  covings  in  thq 
new  Fire-place  are  formed. 

A  perfeft  idea  of  the  form  and  dimenfion  of  the 
Rre-place  in  its  original  flate,  as  alfo  after  its 
alteration,  may  be  had  by  a  careful  infpe^on  of 
thefe  figures. 

I  have  added  the  drawing  fig.  10,  merely  to 
{how  how  a  fault,  which  I  have  found  workmen  in 
general  whom  I  have  employed  in  altering  Fire- 
places are  very  apt  to  commit,  is  to  be  avoided.— 
In  Chinmies  like  that  reprefented  in  this  figure, 
where  the  jambs  A  and  B  projeft  far  into  the 
room,  and  where  the  front  edge  of  the  marbfe 
flab  Oy  which  forms  the  coving,  does  not  come  Xo 
far  forward  as  the  front  of  the  jambs,  the  work- 
men in  conflru£ting  the  new  covings  are  very  ap^ 
to  place  them, — not  in  the  line  c  A^  which  they 
ought  to  do,— but  in  the  line  c  Oy  which  is  a  great 
fault.— The  covings  of  a  Chimney  ihould  never 
range  behind  the  front  of  the  jambs,  however  thofc 
jambs  may  projeft  into  the  room }— but  it  is  i^ot 
abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  covings  fhould  mai^  ^ 
jinijh  with  the  internal  front  comers  of  the  jambSf 

or  that  they  ihould  be  continued  from  the  back  C) 

quite 
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quite  to  the  front  of  the  jambs  at  ^.-^They  may 
iinifh  in  front  at  a  and  b^  and  finall  comers  Ay 
Oy  Cy  may  be  left  for  placing  the  fhovels,  tongs,  &c. 
Were  the  new  coving  to  range  with  the  front 
edge  of  the  old  coving  o^  the  obliquity  of  the  hew 
coving  would  commonly  be  too  great  ;^ — or  the 
angle  dco  would  exceed  135  degrees,  which  it 
never  jhould  <&,— or  at  leafl  never  by  more  than  a 
very  few  degrees. 

^  No  inconvenience  of  any  importance  will  arifa 
from  making  the  obliquity  of  the  covings  lefs  than 
what  is  here  recommended  ;  but  many  cannot  fail 
to  be  produced  by  making  it  much  greater ; — and 
as  I  know  firom  experience  that  workmen  are  very 
apt  to  do  this,  I  have  thought  it  necefiary  to  warn 
them  particularly  againit  it. 

Fig.  II,  fhows  how  the  width  and  obliquity  of 
the  covings  of  a  Chimney  are  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  width  of  the  back,  and  to  the  opening  in 
front  and  depth  of  the  Fire-place,  where  the  width 
of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  is  lefs  than  three 
times  the  width  of  the  new  back. 

As  all  thofe  who  may  be  employed  in  altering 
Chimnies  may  not,  perhaps,  know  how  to  fet  off  an 
angle  of  any  certain  number  of  degrees, — or  may 
not  have  at  hand  the  indruments  neceflary  for  do- 
ing it, — I  fhall  here  fhow  how  an  inftrument  may 
be  made  which  will  be  found  to  be  very  ufeful  in 
laying  out  the  work  for  the  bricklayers. 
•  Upon  a  board  about  1 8  inches  wide  and  four 
feet  long,  or  upon  the  floor  or  a  table,  draw  three 
^qualfquares  A,  B,  C,  fig.  12.  of  about  12  or  14 

inches 
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laches  each  fi^  ]>laced  ia  a  ftraght  fine,  and  toodw 
ing  each  other«**-Froin  the  back  corner  r  of  die 
center  fqnare  B,  draw  a  dh^onal  line  acrofs  the 
fquare  A^  to  its  outward  front  comer  f^  and  the 
adjoinittg  angle  ibrmed  by  the  lines  dc  and  r/tiiil 
be  equal  to  135  degrees, — the  angle  vhicb  die 
fdane  of  the  back  of  a  Chimney  Fire^hise  ought 
to  make  with  the  plane  of  its  covings. — ^And  a  be^ 
vel  my  Hy  being  made  to  this  angle  with  thin  lEps  of 
hard  wood,  this  little  inftrement  wiii  be  foimd  \s^ 
be  very  ufeful  in  marking  out  on  the  hearth,  widi 
chalk,  the  plans  of  the  walls  which  ztt.  to  hvax 
the  covings  of  Fire-places. 

As  Chinmies  which  are  apt  to  fmoke  wifl  re- 
quire die  covings  to  be  placed  le(s  obliquely  a 
refped  to  the  back  than  others  which  have  not  that 
^efej^,  it  would  be  convenient  to  be  provided  with 
feveral  bevels ; — ^three  or  four,  for  i^ance,  forming 
different  angles. — ^That  already  defcribed,  which 
may  be  called  No.  i.  will  meafure  the  obliquity  of 
the  covings  when  die  Fire-place  can  be  made  of  die 
mod  perfeft  form  j— -another  No.  2.  may  be  made 
to  a  fmaller  angle,  ^r  ^,— -and  another  No.  J-  for 
Chimnies  which  are  very  apt  to  Imoke  at  the  ftiU 
Imaller  angle  dcu — Or  a  bevel  may  be  fo  contriv- 
ed, by  means  of  a  joint,  and  an  arch,  properly 
graduated,  as  to  ferve  for  all  the  different  degrees 
of  obliquity  which  it  may  ever  be  neceflary  to  give 
to  the  covings  of  Fire-places. 

Another  point  of  much  importance,  and  parti* 
cularly  in  Chimnies  which  are  apt  to  fmoke,  is  to 
form  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  properly,  by 

carrying 
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c^anying  up  th6  back  tad  corings  to  »  proper 
haglit. 

ThiS)  workmen  are  apt  to  negleft  to  do,  proba^ 
biy  cm  aceouiit  of  the  d^Quhy  they  find  in  work*' 
faig  where  the  openmg  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney 
h  ib  much  reduced.-i^But  h  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
that  th^  waH9  (houM  be  carried  up  five  or  fiit  inched 
at  leaft  above  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney,  or  to  that  point  where  the  wall  which 
forms  the  front  of  the  throat  begins  to  rife  perpen- 
dicularly.— If  the  workman  has  intelligence  enough 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  opening  which  h  formed  in 
the  back  of  the  fire*place  to  give  a  pafiage  to  the 
Chiitmey-fweeper,  he  will  find  little  difficulty  29 
finilhing  his  work  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  placing  the  plumb-line  againft  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  the  new 
tiack  is  to  be  brought  forward,  great  care  mufl  be 
taken  to  place  it  at  the  very  top  of  the  breaft, 
where  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  bepm  to  rife  per» 
pendicularlj ;  otherwife,  when  the  plumb-line  is 
placed  too  low,  or  againft  the  flope  of  the  breaft, 
when  the  new  back  comes  to  be  raifed  to  its  proper 
height,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  will  be  found  to 
be  too  narrow. 

Sometimes,  and  indeed  very  often,  the  top  of 
die  breaft  of  a  Chimney  lies  very  high,  or  far 
above  the  fire,  (fee  the  figures  13  and  14,  where  d 
fhows  the  top  of  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney) ;  when 
this  is  the  cafe  it  muft  be  brought  lower,  otherwiie 
the  Chimney  will  be  very  apt  to  fmoke.*— So  much 
M  been  faid  in  the  Firft  Chapter  of  this  EfTay  of  the 

advan- 
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advantages  to  be  derived  from  bringing  the  throat 
of  a  Chimney  near  to  the  burning  fuel,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  neceflary  to  enlarge  on  them  in  this 
place, — taking  it  for  granted  that  the  utility  and 
neceility  of  that  arrangement  have  already  been 
made  fufEciently  evident ; — but  a  few  direftions 
for  workmen,  to,  ihow  them  how  the  bread  (and 
confequently  the  throat)  of  a  Chimney  can  moft 
readily  be  lowered,  may  not  be  fuperfluous. 

Where  the  too  great  height  of  the  breaft  of  a 
Chimney  is  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  man- 
tle, (fee  fig.  13,)  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of 
the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front,  which  will 
commonly  be  found  to  be  the  cafe ;  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evil  will  be  to  bring  down  the  mantle 
lower ; — or  rather,  to  make  the  opening  of  the 
Fire-place  in  front  lower,  by  throwing  acrofs 
the  top  of  this  opening,  from  one  jamb  to 
the  other,  and  immediately  under  the  mantle, 
a  very  flat  arch;— a  wall  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
fupported  on  ftr^ght  bars  of  iron ;— — or  a  piece  of 
ftone  (A,  fig.  i3).r~When  this  is  done,  the  flope 
of  the  old  throat  of  the  Chimney,  or  of  the 
back  fide  of  the  mantle,  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
plafter,  fo  as  to  form  one  continued  flat,  vertical, 
or  upright  plane  furface  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney,  and  a  new 
bread  is  to  be  formed  lower  down,  care  being 
taken  to  round  It  off  properly,  and  make  it  finifii 
at  the  lower  furface  of  the  new  wall  built  under 
the  mantle ; — which  wall  forms  in  faft  a  new 
mantle. 

The 
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The  annexed  drawing  fig.  13,  which  reptefents 
the  feftion  of  a  Chimney  in  which  the  breaft  has 
been  lowered  according  to  the  method  here  de- 
fcribed,  will  (how  thefe  various  alterations  in  a 
clear  and  fatisfaftory  manner.  In  this  figure,  as 
well  as  in  moft  of  the  others  in  this  Eflay,  the  old 
walls  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  new  ones  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  ihaded ; — the  old  walls 
being  (haded  by  diagonal  lines,  and  the  new  ones 
by  vertical  lines.  The  additions,  which  are  formed 
of  plafter,  are  fhaded  by  dots  inftead  of  lines. 

Where  the  too  great  height  of  the  breaft  of  a 
Chimney  is  occafioned,  not  by  the  height  of  the 
mantle,  but  by  the  too  great  width  of  the  breaft, 
in  that  cafe,  (which  however  will  feldom  be  found 
to  occur,)  this  defed  may  be  remedied  by  covering 
the  lower  part  of  the  breaft  with  a  thick  coating  of 
plafter,  fupported,  if  neceflary,  by  nails  or  ftuds, 
driven  into  the  wall  which  forms  the  breaft,  and 
properly  rounded  off  at  the  lower  part  of  the  man- 
tle.— See  fig.  14. 
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CHAP.   ra. 

Of  the  Cmfe  of  tbt  A/cent  of  Smote. — RHt/lratim 
cf  the  SJiBjeS  by  familiar  Comparifotu  and  Exft* 
rww»/J.— Qf  Chimnies  which  affeQ  and  caufe 
each  other  to  fmoke. — Of  Chimnies  which  fmoke 
Jrom  Want  of  Air.— Of  the  Eddies  if  Wind  which 
Jmetimei  blow  down  Chimnies,  and  caufe  them  to 
fmoke. 

'TpHOUOH  it  was  my  viAi  to  avoid  all  !d>ftnife 
(^ofophical  tnveftigatioiiG  in  tlus  E£iy,  yet 
I  fed  that  it  is  necHTary  to  fay  a  few  worck  upon  a 
fiibjeft  generally  confidered  as  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plimed,  which  is  too  intimately  conneSed  with  the 
matto-  under  confideration  to  be  pafled  orer  in 
filence. — A  knowledge  of  the  caufe  of  the  afcent  of 
Smoke  being  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  tbofe  who 
engage  in  the  improvement  of  lire-places,  or  vdio 
are  deftrous  of  forming  juft  ideas  relative  to  the 
operations  of  fire,  and  the  management  of  heat,  I 
Ihalt  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  invelUgation  of  that 
carious  and  interefting  fubje£t. — And  as  many  of 
ihofe  who  may  derive  advantage  from  thefe  inqui- 
ties  are  not  much  accuftomed  to  philofophical  dif- 
quifidons,  and  would  not  readily  comprehend  either 
die  language  or  the  diagrams  commonly  ufed  by 
ufic  writers  to  explain  the  phsenomena  in  quef- 
12  tion. 
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don»  I  fliall  take  pains  to  expreis  myfelf  in.the  moft 
iamiliar  manner,  and  to  ufe  fuch  comparifons  for 
illufiration  as  may  eafily  be  underftood. 

If  fmall  leaden  bullets,  or  large  goofe  fliot,  be 
mixed  vfiih  peas,  and  the  whole  well  fkakax  in  a 
bufhel,  the  Ihot  will  feparate  from  the  peas,  and 
will  take  its  place  at  die  bc^tom  of.  the  buQiel ; 
forcing  by  its  greater  weight,  the  peas  which  are 
lifter,  to  move  upwards,  contrary  to  their  natural 
tendency,  and  take  their  places  above. 

If  water  and  linfeed  oil,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  be  mixed  in  a  veiTel  by  fhaking  them  toge- 
ther, upon  fuffenng  this  mixture  to  remain  quiet, 
the  water  wiU.  defiirend  and  occupy  the  bottom  c^ 
the  veffd,  and  the  oil,  being  forced  out  of  its  place 
by  the  greater  preflure  downwards  of  the  heavier 
liquid,  ynil  be  obliged  to  rife  and  fwim  on  the  fur- 
&ce  of  the  water. 

If  a  bottle  containing  linfeed  oil  be  plunged  in 
water  with  its  mouth  upwards,  and  open,  the  oil 
will  afcend  out  of  the  bottle,  and  palling  vpwardg 
through  the  mafs  of  water,  in  a  continued  dream,- 
will  fpread  itfelf  over  its  fur&ce. 

In  like  manner  when  two  fluids  of  any  kind,  of 
difierent  deniities,  come  into  conta£l,  or  are  mixed 
mth  each  other,  that  which  is  the  lighted  will  be 
forced  upwards  by  that  which  is  the  heaviefl. 

And  as  heat  rarefies  all  bodies,  fluids  as  weiras 
folids,  air  as  well  as  water,  or  mercury,— it  follows 
that  two  portions  of  the  fame  fluid,  at  different 
temperatures,  being  brought  into  contact  with  each 

other. 
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other,  that  portion  which  is  the  hotteft  being  more 
rarefied,  or  fpedfically  lighter  tfian  that  which  is 
colder,  muil  be  forced  upwards  by  diis  XaSL^^AsA 
this  is  what  always  happens  in  fa£L 

When  hot  water  and  cold  water  are  mixed,  the 
hotteft  part  of  the  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  at 
the  furface  above  ; — and  when  cold  air  is  admitted 
into  a  warmed  room,  it  will  always  be  found 
to  take  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  the 
warmer  air  being  in  part  expelled,  and  in  part 
forced  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

Both  air  and  water  being  tranlparent  and  co- 
lourlefs  fluids,  their  internal  motions  are  not  eafily 
difcovered  by  the  fight ;  and  when  thefe  motions 
are  very  flow,  they  make  no  impreflion  whatever 
on  any  of  our  fenfes,  confequently  they  cannot  be 
detefted  by  us  without  the  aid  of  fome  mechanicaJ 
contrivance :— But  where  we  have  reaibn  to  think 
that  thofe  motions  exift,  means  fliould  be  fought, 
and  may  often  be  found,  for  rendering  them  per- 
ceptible. 

If  a  bottle  containing  hot  water  tinged  with  log- 
wood, or  any  other  colouring  drug,  be  immerfcd, 
with  its  mouth  open,  and  upwards,  ii^P^  deep  glafs 
jar  filled  with  cold  water,  the  afcent  of  the  hot  water 
from  the  bottle  through  the  mafs  of  cold  water  will 
be  perfectly  vifible  through  the  glafs.— Now  nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  both  of  thefe  fluids 
are  forced,  -or  pujhed^  and  not  drawn  upwards.-— 
Smoke  is  fi-equently  faid  to  be  drawn  up  the  Chitn- 
ney  j— and  that  a  Chimney  draws  well,  or  ill ;— but 

thefe 
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thefe  tre^  carelefs  ezpreffioos,  and  lead  to  very 
erroneous  ideas  refpeding  tl^  caufe  of  the  afcenc 
of  Smoke;  and  cx)afcqu(cntly  tend  to  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  improvements  in  the  management  of 
fi^cs,— The  experiment  juft  mentioned  with  the 
coloured  water  is  very  ftriking  and  beautiful,  and 
it  IS  well  cakolated  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  caufe 
of  the  afcent  of  Smoke.    The  cold  water  in  the 
jar,  which,  in  confequence  of  its  fuperior  weight 
or  denfity,  forces  the  heated  and  rarifkd  water  in 
the  bottle  to  give  place  to  it,  and  to  move  up- 
wards out  of  its  way,  may  reprefent  die  cold  air  of 
the  atmofphere,  while  the  rifing  column  of  colour- 
ed  water  will  reprefent  the  column  of  Smoke 
which  afoends  from  a  fire^ 

If  Smoke  required  a  Chimney  to  draw  it  up* 
wards,  how  happens  it  that  Smoke  rifes  from  a  fire 
which  is  made  in  the  open  air,  where  there  is  no 
Chinfiney  ? 

If  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  of  fuch  a 
length  that  ics  upper  end  be  below  the  furface  of 
the  c(dd  water  in  the  jar,  be  held  vertically  over 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  which  contains  the  hoc 
coloured  mter,  the  hot  water  will  rife  up  through 
it,  juft  as  Smoke  rifes  in  a  Chimney. 

If  the  tube  be  previoully  heated  before  it  is 
plunged  into  the  cold  water,  the  afcent  of  the  hoc 
coloured  water  will  be  facilitated  and  acceleracedi 
in  like  manner  as  Smoke  is  known  to  rife  with 
greater  facility  in  a  Chimney  which  is  hot,  than  in 
one  in  which  no  fire  has  been  made  for  a  long 
time. — But  in  neither  of  thefe  cafes  can  it,  with  any 

B  B  propriety. 
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propriety,  be  (aid,  that  the  hoc  water  \&inmmit^ 
the  tube. — ^The  hotter  the  water  \n  the  battle  is» 
and  the  colder  chat  in  the  jar^  the  greater  witt  be 
the  velocity  with  which  the  hoc  water  will  be 
forced  up  through  the  tube;  and  the  faoie  hdda  of 
the  afcent  of  hot  Snooke  in  a  Chimney.— Whn 
the  fire  is  intenle,  and  the  weather  very  coUt  die 
afcertt  of  the  Smoke  is  very  rapkl  %  and  under 
fuch  circumftances  Chimnies  fekbm  finoke* 

As  the  cold  water  of  the  jar  immcdtacely  fur* 
rounding  the  bottle  which  contains  the  hoc  waaer, 
will  be  Mated  by  the  botde^  while  the  ocber  parta 
of  the  water  in  the  jar  will  remain  cold»  this  water 
fo  heated,  becoming  fpecifically  lighter  than  thu 
which  furrounds  it,  will  be  forced  upwards ;  and  if 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  tube  will  rife  up  through 
it  with  the  coloured  hot  water,-— The  wanned  air 
of  a  room  heated  by  an  open  Chimney  Fire-plaoe 
has  always  a  tendency  to  rife,  (if  I  may  ufe  that 
inaccurate  exprelfion,)  and  finding  its  way  into  the 
Chimney  frequendy  goes  oflF  with  the  Smoke. 

What  has  been  faki,  wilU  I  fiatte^yfelf^  be 
fuffictent  to  explain  and  illuftrate,  in  a  clear  and 
fattsfadory  manner,  the  caufe  of  the  afcent  of 
Smoke  $  and  juft  ideas  upon  that  fubjeft  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  in  order  to  judge,  with  certainty^  of 
the  merit  of  any  fcheme  propofcd  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  Fire-places ;  or  to  take  effedual  mcafures» 
in  all  cafes^  for  curing  fmoking  Chimnies.— For 
though  the  perpetual  changes  and  alterations  which 
are  produced  by  accidenc,  whin),  and  caprice,  do 
Ibmetimcslead  toufefuldifcovcries,  yettheprogreisof 
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hnprovemefit  uockr  fuch  guidance  muft  be  exceed- 
ingly flow^  fluAuacing,  and  uiicertatii. 

As  to  die  eaufes  of  the  Jmoking  of  Ghimnie^ 
tb€f  are  very  numerous,  and  various  $  but  as  a 
geneta]  idea  of  them  may  be  acquired  from  what 
ius  already  been  faid  upon  that  fubjeA  in  various 
parts  of  this  Eflfayt  and  as  they  may»  in  all  cafes^ 
(a  very  few  only  excepted^)  be  completely  xemq- 
died  by  maliii^  the  alterations  in  Fire-places  here 
pointed  out  s  I  do  not  think  it  neceflary  to  enumerate 
them  all  in  this  place,  or  to  enter  into  tbofe  long 
details  and  inveftigatbns  which  would  be  required 
(0  ihow  the  precife  manner  in  which  each  of  them 
operates,  either  alone>  or  in  conjundion  with 
others. 

There  is  however  one  caufe  of  fmoking  Chim<^ 
nies  which  I  think  it  is  neceflary  to  mention  mor^ 
particularly.— In  modern  built  houfesj  where  ch,e 
doors  and  windows  are  generally  made  to  clofe  with 
fuch  accuracy  that  no  crevice  is  left  for  the  paflage 
of  the  air  from  without,  the  Chimnies  in  rooms 
adjoining  to  each  other,  or  connedcd  by  clofe 
pi^SigeS)  are  frequently  found  to  zfk&  each  other, 
and  this  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for.-- «When  there 
is  a  fire  burning  in  one  of  the  Chimnies,  as  the  air 
neceflary  to  fupply  the  current  up  the  Chinnney 
where  the  fire  bums  cannot  be  had  in  fufBcient 
quantities  from  without,  through  the  very  fmali 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows,  the  air  in  the 
room  becomes  rarefied,  not  by  heat;,  but  by  Tub- 
tradion  of  that  portion  of  air  which  is  employed 
in  keeping  up  the  fire,  or  fupporting  the  com- 

B  B  a  buftion 
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buftion  of  the  fuel^  and  in  confrqiience  of  this 
rarefaAion,  its  elafticity  is  diminifhed,  and  being 
at  lafl:  overcome  by  the  preflure  of  the  external 
air  of  the  atmofphere^  this  external  air  rufhcf 
into  the  roonn  by  the  only  paflage  left  for  i^ 
nannely,  by  the  open  Chimney  of  the  neighbouring 
room: — And  the  flow  of  air  into  the  Fire-placet 
and  up  the  Chimney  where  the  fire  is  burning 
being  conftant,  this  expcnce  of  air  is  fupplied  by  a 
continued  current  down  the  other  Chimney; 

If  an  attempt  be  made  to  ligbc  fifes  in  both 
Chimnies  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be  found  to  be 
very  difficult  to  get  the  fires  to  burn,  and  the 
rooms  will  both  be  filled  with  Smoke. 

One  of  the  fires,—- that  which  is  made  in  the 
Chimney  where  the  conftruftion  of  the  Fire-place 
is  beft  adapted  to  facilitate  the  afdcnt  of  the 
Smoke, — or  if  both  Fire-places  are  on  the  fame 
conftruAion,— -that  which  has  the  wind  mod  fii- 
vourable,  or  in  which  the  fire  happens  to  be 
fooneft  kindled,— will  overcome  the  other,  and 
caufe  its  Smoke  to  be  beat  back  into  the  room  by 
the  cold  air  which  defcends  through  the  Chimney. 
•—The  moft  obvious  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  to 
provide  for  the  fupply  of  frefh  air  neceflary  for 
keeping  up  the  fires  by  opening  a  paflage  for  the 
external  air  into  the  room  by  a  fhorter  road  than 
down  one  of  the  Chimnies;  and  when  this  is  done, 
both  Chimnies  will  be  found  to  be  efieftually  cured. 

But  Chimnies  fo  circumftanced  may  very  fre- 
quently be  prevented  from  fmoking  even  without 
opening  any  new  *  paflage  for  the  external  air, 

merely 
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merely  by  dimtnifliing  the  draughty  (as  ic  is 
called^)  up  the  Chimniess  which  can  bed  be  done 
by  altering  both  Fire-places  upon  the  principles 
recommended  and  fully  explained  in  the  foregoing 
Chapters  of  this  Eflay. 

Should  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  room  be 
cloied  .  with .  fb  much  nicety  as  to  leave  no 
crevices  by  which  a  fupply  of  air  can  enter  fuffi- 
cient  for  maintaining  the  fire,  after  the  current  of 
air  up  the  Chimney  has  been  dimintjhed  as  -  much 
as  foffihlt  by  4iminijhing  the  throat  of  the  Fire- 
plact\  in  that  cafe  there  would  be  no  other  way  of 
preventing  the  Chimney  from  fmoking  but  by 
opening  apalTage  for  the  admiflion  of  frefh  air  from 
without  i— but  this,  I  believci  will  very  feldpm  be 
found  to  be  the  cafe. 

A  cafe  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  is  where 
currents  of  air  fet  down  Chimnies  in  confcquence 
of  a  diminution  and  rarefadion  of  the  air  in  a 
room^  occafioned  by  the  doors  of  the  room  opening 
into  pafTages  or  courts  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
the  adion  of  fome  particular  winds.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  evil  may  be  remedied,  either  by  caufing  the 
doors  in  queflion  to  clofe  more  accurately,— or, 
(which  will  be  flill  more  effeAual,)  by  giving  a 
fupply  of  air  to  the  pafTage  or  court  which  wants  it^ 
by  fbmc  other  way,' 

Where  the  top  of  a  Chimney  is  commanded  by 
high  buildings,  by  clifts,  or  by  high  giounds^ 
it  wUl  frequently  happen,  in  windy  weather,  that 
the  eddies  formed  in  the  atmofphere  by  rhcfe 
obftacles  will  blow  down  the  Chimney,  and  beat 

B  B  3  do«vn 
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down  the  Smoke  into  the  room.--This  it  is  true 
will  be  much  lefs  likely  to  happen  when  die  thiXMt 
of  the  Chimney  is  contraAed  and  properly  ibrnied 
than  when  it  is  left  quite  open,  and  the  Fire-plase 
)>adly  cooftrudeds  but  as  it  xspoffibli  that  a  Chtm- 
ney  ipay  be  lb  much  expofed  to  thefe  eddies  in 
^^>7  high  winds  as  to  be  made  to  fmolce  fonM- 
times  when  the  wind  bk>ws  with  violence  from  a 
certain  quarter,  it  is  neceffary  to  Ihow  how  the 
cffeAs  of  tbofe  eddies  may  be  prevented. 

Various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  ioot* 
gtned  fur  prcvenung  the  wind  from  blowing  dowa 
Chimnies^  and  many  of  them  have  been^fbond  to 
be  ufcful  \ — ^there  are,  however»  many  of  thefe  in- 
ventions, which,  though  they  prevent  the  wind 
froip  blowing  down  the  Chimney,  are  fo  ill-con- 
trived on  other  accounts  as  to  obftruft  die  albent 
of  the  Smoke^  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Of  thjs  defcription  are  a)l  thofe  Chimney  pots 
with  pat  horizontal  plates  or  roofs  placed  upon 
fupporters  Juft  above  the  opening  of  the  pot  s— 4tnd 
moft  of  the  caps  which  turn  with  the  wind  are  not 
much  better.— One  of  the  moft  fimple  coofri- 
vances  that  can  be  made  ufe  of^  and  which  in  moft 
cafes  will  be  found  to  anfwer  the  purpoie  intended 
as  well  or  better  than  more  complicated  machinery, 
IS  to  cover  the  top  of  the  Chimney  with  a  hollow 
truncated  pyraifuid  or  cone,  the  diameter  of  which 
above,  or  opening  for  the  paflage  of  the  Smoke, 
is  about  io  or  1 1  inches.— *1  his  pyramid,  or 
cone»  (for  either  will  anfwer,)— (houh)  be  of  earth- 
fn  ware^  or  pf  caft  irohi^its  perpendicular  height 
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fiuy  be  <qual  to  the  di^me^er  of  its  opening  above* 
aod  the  diameter  of  i^s  opening  below  equal  to 
three  times  its  height.-— It  (hould  be  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  Chimney*  and  it  may  be  contrived 
iaaa  to  make  a  handfome  fini(h  to  the  brick- work. 
r-rWhere  feveral  flews  come  out  near  each  other* 
or  in  the  fame  ftack  of  Chimnies,  the  form  of  a 
pyiamid  will  be  better  than  that  of  a  cone  for  thefe 
covers. 

The  intention  of  this  contrivance  is*  that  the 
winds  ^nd  eddies  which  ftrike  againft  the  oblique 
furfacc  of  thefe  covers  may  be  reflefted  upwards 
in(iead  of  blowing  down  the  Chimney.— The  in- 
vention is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  often  put  in  pradlice. — As  often  as  I 
have  feen  it  tried  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  ufe^ 
I  cannot  (aiy^  however,  that  I  was  ever  obliged  tq 
have  recourfe  to  it*  or  to  any  limilar  contrivance  i 
and  if  I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubjedt  of  thefe 
{inventions*  it  is  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  that  when 
Chimnies  are  properly  conftru^ted  in  the  neigb^^ 
hourbood  of  ibe  Fire-place  iitde  more  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  be  done  at  the  top  of  the  Chimney  than  to 
leave  it  open. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Eflay  without  again  re- 
commending* in  the  ftrongeft  manner*  a  careful 
attention  to  the  management  of  fires  in  open 
Chimnie$s  for  not  only  the  q^iantity  of  heat  pro* 
duced  in  the  combuftion  of  fuel  depends  much  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  fire  is  managed*  but  even 
of  the  beat  adtually  |3;eperf|tefl  a  very  fmall  part 
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only  will  be  faved^  or  ufefully  employed,  when  tht 
fire  is  made  in  a  carelefi  and  flovenly  manner. 

In  lighting  a  coal  fire  more  wood  Ihould  be  em- 
ployed than  is  commonly  ufcd,  and  fewer  coabi 
and  as  foon  as  the  fire  burns  bright^  and  the  coals  are 
well  lighted,  and  not  before^  more  coaFs  ihould  be 

udded  to  increafe  the  fire  to  its  proper  fize^^ 

The 

*  KinMing  haHs  compoTcd  of  equal  pirU  of  coal^—cbarcflttl*— a^j 
eliy,  the  two  former  reduced  to  m  fine  powder,  well  tnixtd  «» 
kneaded  together  with  the  clay  moiaened  with  water,  and  then  form- 
ed into  balU  of  the  fise  of  hens  eggs,  and  thoroaghly  dried,  ttigbt  fee 
iifed  with  great  advantage  inftead  of  wood  for  kindling  fires*  That 
kifidUmg  halls  may  be  made  fo  inflammable  as  to  take  fife  in  aa  in- 
ftant  and  with  the  fmalleft  fpark,  by  dipping  them  in  a  ftroog  foiatiOB 
of  nitre  and  then  drying  them  again,  and  they  woold  neither  be  ex- 
penfive  nor  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  long  keeping.  Perhaps  a  qoan- 
tity  of  pure  charcoal  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  mixed  with 
the  folution  of  nitre  in  which  they  are  dipped  would  render  them  ftiU 
more  inflammable. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  no  attempts  ihould  have  been  made  ta 
improve  the  fires  which  are  made  in  the  o|ien  Chimnies  of  e)eg>n' 
apartments,  by  preparing  the  fuel}  for  nothing  furely  was  ever 
more  dirty.  Inelegant,  and  dilgufting  than  a  common  coal  fire* 

Fire  hails  of  the  fise  of  goofe  eggs,  compofed  of  coal  and  char- 
coal in  powder,  mixed  up  with  a  due  proportion  of  wet  clay,  and 
well  dried,  would  make  a  much  more  cleanly,  and  in  all  ttfycBt  s  * 
pleaianter  fire  than  can  be  made  with  crude  coals }  and  I  believe 
would  not  be  more  ezpenfive  fuel.  In  Flanders  and  in  (cveral  pstf 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  Dutchies  of  Juliers  and  Bergea, 
where  coals  are  ufed  as  fuel,  the  coals  are  always  prepared  before 
ihcy  are  uied,  by  pounding  them  to  a  powder,  and  mising  tbcm  up 
with  an  equal  weight  of  clay,  aiid  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  mafs  which  is  kneadetl  together  and  formed  into 
cakes  {  which  cakes  are  afterwards  well  dried  and  kept  in  a  dry 
plaee  for  nfe.  And  it  has  been  found  by  long  experience  that  the  ex* 
pence  attending  this  preparation  is  amply  repaid  by  the  tmprovcmci^^ 
ai  the  fuel.    The  coals,  thus  mixed  with  clay,  not  only  burn  loog«r> 

bur 


The  eoopmous  vafte  of  fuel  in  London  may  be 
cftitnaced  by  the  vaft  dark  cloud  which  continually 
hangs  over  this  great  metropolis,  and  frequently 
overfliadows  the  whole  country,  far  and  wide;  for 
this  denft  cloud  is  certainly  compofed  almoft  eO<- 
tircly  of  uncifnfumed  coaly  which  having  ftolen  wings 
from  the  innuaierable  fires  of  this  great  city  has 
cipaped  by  the  Chimnies,  and  continues  to  fail  about 
in  the  air,  till  having  loft  the  heat  which  gave  it 
volatility,  it  falls  in  a  dry  (bower  of  extremely  fine 
black  duft  to  the  ground,  obfcuring  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  its  defcent,  and  frequently  changing  the 
brighteft  day  into  more  than  Egyptian  darknefs« 

fcut  give  iqucb  more  hflftt  than  when  the/  ait  burnt  in  tlMir  crodt 
ftaie. 

It  will  doubtlefs  appear  extraordinary  to  tbofe  wbo  bave  not  confi- 
dered  tbe  fubjeA  with  Tome  attention,  tfaattbe  quantity  of  heat  pro* 
duced  in  tbe  eombuftion  of  any  given  quantity  of  coaU  ihould  be  in. 
creafed  by  mixing  the  coals  with  day,  which  it  certainly  an  incon* 
biiftible  body  j^ht  the  phenomenon  may,  I  think,  be  explained  in  a 
fatiafaftory  manner. 

Tbe  heat  generated  in  the  combullion  of  any  fmall  particle  of  cpid 
exifting  under  two  diftinfl  forms,  namely,  in  that  which  is  cwthinid 
with  the  flame  and  fmoke  which  rife  from  tbe  fire,  and  whieb  if  meana 
are  not  found  to  ftop  it,  goes  off  immediately  by  the  Chimney  and  ta 
loft,— and  the  radiant  heat  which  is  fent  off  from  tbe  fire  in  aH 
direfkions  in  right  lines :— I  think  it  reafonable  to  conclude,,  that  tha 
particles  of  clay  which  are  furrounded  on  all  (ides  by  the  flame  antfl 
a  part  at  leaft  of  the  combined  beat^  and  prevent  itajefcape;  and  tbii 
combined  heat,  fo  arrefted,  heating  the  clay  red  hot*  i$.  retaina4 
in  it,  and  beirfg' changed  by  this  operation  to  radiant  heat,  is  after- 
wards emitted,  and  may  be  directed,  and  employed  to  ufeful  pur* 
pofes. 

In  compoiing^r^  halht  I  think  it  probable  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  chaff— of  ftraw  cut  very  fine,  or  even  of  faw  dufl,  might  be  em> 
ployed  with  great  advantage.  I  wifli  thofe  who"  have  leifuie  would 
turn  their  thoughts  to  this  fubje^l,  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  very  im. 
portant  improvements  would  rcfult  from  a  thorough  tnve ftigation  of  it. 

I  never 
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I  never  view  from  a  diftance,  as  I  come  intt> 
towhi  this  black  cloud  which  hangs  over  London 
without  wifhing  to  be  able  to  compute  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  chaldrons  of  coals  of  which  ic  is 
tompofed ;  for  could  this  be  afcertained^  1  am  per* 
fuaded  (b  {triking  a  faft  would  awaken  the  curi<^tf  » 
and  excite  the  aftonilhment  of  all  ranks  of  the  in- 
habitants i  and  perhaps  turn  their  minds  to  an  ob- 
jeft  of  economy  to  which  they  have  hitkelto  paid 
little  attention. 

Though  the  faving  of  fuel  which  will  refult 
from  the  improvennents  to  the  forms  of  Cbmnwf 
Fire-places  here  recommended  will  be  very  conC- 
derablCf  yet  I  hope  to  be  able  to  (how  in  a  fiiture 
Efiay^  that  ftill  greater  favings  may  be  made,  and 
more  important  advantages  derived  from  the  intro* 
duftion  of  improvements  I  (hall  propo(e  in  KiicbcB 
Fire  places. 

I  hope  lil^wjie  to  .be  able  to  (how  in  an  EQay 
on  Cottage  Fire-places^  which  I  am  now  preparing 
for  publication,  that  three  quarters^  at  leaft,  of  the 
fuel  wb^ch  cottagers  now  confume  in  cooking  their 
viftuals,  and  in  warming  their  dwellings,  may  with 
great  eafe,  and  without  any  expen(ive  upparatus,  be 
faved. 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures. 


Fig.  I. 

The  pUn  of  a  Fire  place  on  the  common  coo- 
(brudion. 

A  B,  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front. 
C  D,  the  back  of  the  Fire-place. 
A  C  and  B  D,  the  covings. 

See  page  341. 

Fig.  2. 

This  figure  fhows  the  elevation,  or  front  view  of 
a  Fire- place  on  the  common  conftrudion. 

Seepage  341. 
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Fig-  3- 

This  Figure  (bows  how  die  Fire-place  itpir* 
fented  by  the  Fig.  i.  is  to  be  altered  in  order  ta 
its  being  improved. 

A  B  is  the  opening  m  front,— C  Dj  the  back, 
and  A  C  and  B  D,  the  covings  of  the  Fire- place  in 
its  original  ftate. 

a  i,  its  opening  in  front,—!  i»  its  back«— aad 
#  f  and  i  ky  ia  covings  a6ter  it  has  been  altered, 
r  is  a  point  upon  the  hearth  upon  which  a  plum 
fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
breaft  of  the  Chimney  falls.  The  fituation  for  the 
new  back  is  alcertained  by  taking  the  line  #/ equal 
to  four  inches.  The  new  back  and  covings  are 
reprcfented  as  being  built  of  bricks;— and  die 
fpace  between  thefe  and  the  old  b^ck  and  covingi 
as  being  filled  up  with  rubbilh.    See  page  34a. 


Fig.  4. 

This  Figure  reprefents  the  elevation  or  front 
view  of  the  Fire-place  Fig.  3.  after  it  has  been 
altered.  The  lower  part  of  the  door- way  left  for 
the  Chimney-fweeper  is  fliown  in  this  Figure  by 
white  dotted  lines.    See  page  344. 
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Fig.  5. 

This  Figure  (hows  the  fcflion  of  a  Chicnnej 
Fire-place  and  of  a  part  of  the  canal  of  the  Chim- 
ney^  on  the  common  conftruftion. 

a  i  is  the  opening  in  front ;  ^  <»  the  depth  of 
the  Fire-place  at  the  hearth  s  J^  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney, 

d^,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney^  and  Jf,  g  ^^  ^ 
part  of  the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney. 


Fig.  6. 

Shows  a  feftion  of  the  fame  Chimney  after  it  has 
been  altered. 

it  /  is  the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place ;  /  /,  the 
tile  or  ftone  which  clofes  the  door-way  for  the 
Chimney^fweepcr  i  d  i,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
narrow  to  four  inches  \  a,  the  mantle,  and  h^  the 
new  wall  made  under  the  mantle  to  diminifh  the 
height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-  place  in  front.    • 

N.  B.  Thefe  two  Figures  are  feAions  of  the 
fame  Chimney  which  is  reprefented  in  each-  of  the 
four  preceding  Figures. 
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Fig.  7. 

This  Figure  reprefents  the  ground  plan  of  t 
Chimney  Fire-place  in  which  the  grate  is  placed 
in  a  niche,  and  in  which  the  original  width  A  B  of 
the  Fire-place  is  confiderably  ditninilhed. 

a  i  1%  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front 
after  it  has  been  altered,  and  d  is  the  back  of  the 
niche  in  which  the  grate  is  placed. 

See  page  347- 

.    Fig.  8. 

Shows  a  front  view  of  the  fame  Fire*place  after 
it  has  been  altered  s  where  may  be  feen  the  grat^ 
and  the  door-way  for  the  Chimney-fweeper. 

See  page  347. 

Fig.  9. 

Shows  a  fedlion  of  the  fame  Fire-place^  €  df 
being  a  (edion  of  the  niche,  g  the  door-way  for  the 
Chimney-fweeper,  dofed  by  a  piece  of  fire-fiooe, 
and  /  the  new  wall  under  the  mantle  by  which  the 
height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  is 
diminilhed.    See  page  347. 
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Fig.  !©• 

This  Figure  fliows  liow  the  covings  are  to  be 
phoed  when  the  front  of  the  covings  {a  and  t)  do 
not  come  fo  far  forward  as  the  front  of  the  open- 
ing of  die  Fire*placej  or  the  jambs  (A  and  B). 

See  page  34$. 

Fig.  II. 

This  Figure  fliows  how  the  width  and  obliquity 
oftheooyings  are  to  be  accommodated  to  the  wid^ 
of  die  back  of  a  Fire-place,  in  cafes  where  it  is 
to  make  the  back  very  wide. 

Sec  page  349. 
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Fig.  12. 

This  F'^iore  fhows  how  an  toftniment  called  a 
herd  (m  «),  ufefbl  in  laying  out  the  work,  in 
akcriog  Chimney  Fiic-plaoes,  may  be  coaftni&ed. 

See  page  349. 

Fig-  13' 

This  Ihows  how,  when  the  breaft  of  a  Chimiiejr 
(i)  is  coo  highj  it  may  be  brought  down  by  means 
of  a  waU  (b)  placed  under  the  auuitle>  and  a  coating 
of  phftcfy  which  in  this  Figure  is  reprefented  by 
die  part  marked  by  dots.  See  page  351. 


Fig.  14. 

This  Ihows  how  the  breaft  of  a  Chimney  may  be 
brought  down  merely  by  a  coating  of  plafter. 

Seepage  351. 
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ESSAY 


A  Jhort  AccotM  of  the  Military  Academy 

at  Munich* 

THOUGH  it  18  certain  that  too  much  learning 
is  rather  difadvantageous  than  otherwife  to 
the  lower  clafles  of  the  people} — that  the  intra- 
dudion  of  a  fpirit  of  philofophical  invei^gation^ 
—literary  amufement,— *and  metaphyfical  fpecu« 
lation  among  thofe  who  are  deftined  by  fortune 
to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  fweat  of  their 
browy  rather  tends  to  make  them  difcontented  and 
unhappy,  than  to  contribute  any  thing  to  their 
real  comfort  and  enjoyments;  yet  there  appears, 
now  and  then,  a  native  genius  in  the  mod  humble 
ftations,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  be  able 
to  call  forth  into  activity.  It  was  principally  with 
a  view  to  bring  forward  fuch  extraordinary  talents, 
and  to  employ  them  ufefuUy  in  the  public  fervice, 
that  the  Military  Academy  at  Munich  was  infli« 
luted. 

££2  This 
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This  Academy,  which  confifts  of  i8o  eleves  or 
pupils,  is  divided  into  three  clafles.  The  firft 
clafs,  which  is  defigned  for  the  education  of  orphans 
and  other  children  of  the  poorer  clafs  of  IVGlitary 
Officers,  ^d  thofe  employed  in  the  Civ|}  Depart* 
ments  of  the  State,  confifts  of  thirty  pupils,  who 
are  received  gratis^  from  the  age  of  eleven  to 
thirteen  years,  and  who  remain  in  the  Academy 
four  years.  The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  defigned  to 
afliil  the  poorer  nobility,  and  lefs  opulent  among 
the  merchants,  citizens,  and  fervants  of  govern- 
ment, in  giving  their  fons  a  good  general  edijca- 
tion,  confifts  of  fixty  pupils,  who  are  received  frism 
the  age  of  eleven  to  fifteen  years,  and  who  pay  to 
the  Academy  twelve  florins  a  month;  for  which 
fum  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  inftrufted.  The 
third  clafs,  confifting  of  ninety  pupils,  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  who  are  all  ad- 
mitted gratisy  is  defigned  principally  to  bring  for- 
ward fuch  youths  among  the  lower  claflles  of  the 
people  as  (how  evident  figns  of  uncommon  taknts 
and  genius,  joined  to  a  found  conftitution  of 
body,  and  a  good  moral  charadler. 

All  Commanding  Officers  of  regiments,  and 
Public  Officers  in  Civil  Departments,  and  all  Civil 
Magiftrates,  are  authorized  and  invited  to  recom- 
mend fubjefts  for  this  clafs  of  the  Academy,  and  they 
are  not  confined  in  t^eir  choice  to  any  particular 
ranks  of  fociety,  but  they  are  allowed  to  recommend 
perfons  of  the  loweft  extraftion,  and  moft  obfcure 
origin.  Private  foldiers,  and  the  children  of  foldicrs, 
and  even  the  children  of  the  meaneft  mechanics  and 

day- 
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day-labourers,  are  admifEble,  provided  they  poflefs 
the  neceilary  requifites ;  namely,  'oery  extraordinary 
Tuitural  genius^  a  healthy  c^nftitution,  and  a  good 
charader }  but  if  the  fubjed  recommended  fhould 
be  found  wanting  in  any  of  thefe  requifite  qualifi- 
cations, he  would  not  only  be  refufed  admittance 
into  the  Academy,  but  the  perfon  who  recom- 
mended him  would  be  very  feverely  reprimanded. 

The  greateft  feverity  is  neceffary  upon  thefe 
occaiions,  otherwife  it  would  be  impoilible  to  pre- 
vent abufes.  An  eflablifliment,  defigned  for  the 
encouragement  of  genius,  and  for  calling  forth 
into  public  utility  talents  which  would  otherwife 
remain  buried  and  loft  in  obfcurity,  would  foon 
become  a  job  for  providing  for  relations  and  de« 
pendants. 

One  drcumftance,  relative  to  the  internal  ar« 
rangement  of  this  Academy,  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  not  unworthy  of  being  particularly  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  the  very  moderate  expence  at 
which  this  inftitution  ~is  maintained.  By  a  calcu-- 
lation,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  four  years, 
I  find  that  the  whole  Academy,  confifling  of  i8o 
pupils,  with  profeflbrs  and  mafters  of  every  kind, 
fervants,  clothing,  board,  lodging,  fire-wood, 
light,  repairs,  and  every  other  article,  houfe-rent 
alone  excepted,  amounts  to  no  move  than  28.000 
florins  a-year,  which  is  no  more  than  155  florins, 
or  about  fourteen  pounds  fterling  a-year  for  each 
pupil ;  a  fmall  fum  indeed,  confidering  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  education  they 
receive. 

E  E  3  TTiough 
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Though  this  Academy  is  called  a  MiBtary  Aca- 
demy^ it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  education 
of  thofe  who  are  deftined  for  the  army ;  but  it  is 
rather  an  eftablifliment  of  general  education,  where 
the  youth  are  inftrufted  in  every  fcience,  and 
taught  every  bodily  exercife,    and  perfonal  ac- 
complilhment,  which  conftitute  a  liberal  education; 
and  which  fits  them  equally  for  the  Ration  of  a 
private  gentleman, — for  the  ftudy  of  any  of  the 
learned  profeffions,— or  for  any  employment,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  government. 

As  this  inftitution  is  principally  defigned  as  a 
nurfery  for  genius, — as  a  gymnafium  for  the  form- 
ation of  men,~for  the  formation  of  real  men^ 
poffeffed  of  ftrength  and  charader,  as  well  as  ta- 
lents and  accompliflmients,  and  capable  of  ren- 
dering  eflential  fervice  to  the  ftate ;  at  all  public 
examinations  of  the  pupils,  the  heads  of  all  the 
public  departments  are  invited  to  be  preieat,  in 
order  to  witnefs  the  progrefs  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
mark  thofe  who  difcover  talents  peculiarly  ufefiai 
in  any  particular  department  or  public  emirfoy- 
ment. 

How  far  the  influence  of  this  efbblifhment  may 
extend,  time  muft  difcover.  It  has  ezifled  only 
*  fix  years  ;  but  even  in  diat  Ihort  period^  we 
have  had  feveral  inflances  of  very  uncommon 
talents  having  been  called  forth  into  piiMic  view, 
from  the  moft  obfcure  fituations.  I  only  wifli  thai 
the  infKtution  mav  be  allowed  to  fubfifl. 
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An  Accoura  of  the  Means  ufed  to  improve  the 
Br££d  of  Horses,  and  Horned  Pattlb, 
in  Bavaria  and  the  Palatihats. 


^  HouoH  many  parts  of  the  Eledor's  dominioiis 
are  well  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  fine 
horfeSy  and  great  numbers  of  hor&s  are  aftually 
bred  * }  yet  no  great  attention  had  for  many  years 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed ;  and 
moft  of  the  horfes  of  diftindiony  fuch  as  were 
ufed  by  the  nobility  as  laddle-horles  and  coach* 
hofies,  were  imported  from  Holftein  and  Meek* 
ieid)iirg. 

Being  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  a  new 
military  fyilem  for  the  comitry,  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  in  providing  horfes  for  the  ufe  of  the  army, 
and  pfuticularly  for  the  train  of  artiUery,  fuch  mea^ 
fures  might  be  adopted  as  would  tend  much  to 
improve  the  breed  .  of  horfes  throughout  the 
country ;  and  my  propoials  meeting  with  the  ap 
probation  of  his  Moft  Serene  Electoral  EBghnefs, 
die  plan  was  carried  into  execution  in  the  following 
manner: 

A  number  of  fine  n^ures  wer$  purchafed  with 
money  takpn  from  the  military  cheft,  and  being 
marked  with  an  M.(theinitialof  M////tfr/a),ln  ^  circle, 

'*  The  number  of  horfes  in  Bavaria  alone  amount  to  above  160,000. 
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upon  the  left  hip,  with  a  hot  iron,  they  were  ffva 
to  fuch  of  the  peaiants,  owning  or  leafing  fanns 
proper  for  breeding  good  horfes,  as  applied  for 
them.  The  conditions  upon  which  theie  bnxxi 
mares  were  given  away  were  as  follows  : 

^  They  were,  in  the  firft  place,  given  away  gratU, 
aiid  the  perfon  who  received  one  of  thefe  mares  is  al- 
lowed to  confider  her  as  his  o\m  prc^ierty,  and  ofe 
her  in  any  kind  of  work  he  thinks  proper  ;  he  is  how- 
ever obliged  not  only  to  keep  her,  and  not  to  fdl 
her^  or  give  her  away,  but  he  is  alfo  under  obliga- 
tions to  keep  her  as  a  brood  mare^  and  to  have  her 
r^;ularly  covered  every  feafon  by  a  ftaUion,  pointed 
ont  to  him  by  the  commiffioners,  who  are  put  at 
the  head  of  this  eftabliihment*  If  flie  dies,  he  muft 
replace  her  with  another  brood  mare^  which  muft 
be  approved  by  the  commiffioners,  and  then  mark* 
ed. — If  one  of  thefe  mares  fhould  be  found  not 
to  bring  good  colts,  or  to  have  any  Uemifli,  *  or 
eflential  fault  or  imperfedion,  ihe  maybe  dianged 
for  another. 

"  The  ftallions  which  are  provided  for  thefe  mares, 
and  which  are  under  the  care  of  the  commiffion- 
ers, aire  provided  gratis ;  and  the  foals  are  die  fele 
property  of  thofe  who  keep  the  mares,  and  they 
may  fell  them,  or  dilpofe  of  them,  when  and  where, 
and  in  any  way  they  may  think  proper,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  difpofe  of  any  other  fbalt 
brought  by  any  other  mare« 

In  cafe  the  army  (hould  be  obliged  to  take  the 
fidd,  and  in  no  other  cafe  wbaieverj  thofe  who 
are  in  poffeffion  of  thefe  mares  are  obliged  dtha 
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16  tetum  theniy  or  to  fumifli,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army,  another  horfe  fit  for  the  fervice  of  .  the 
artiilery. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  to  the 
army  are  obvious*  In  cafe  of  an  emergency,  horfes 
are  always  at  hand,  and  thefe  horfes  being  bought 
in  time  of  peace  coft  much  lefs  than  it  would  be 
necei&ry  to  pay  for  them,  were  they  to  be  purchafed 
in  a  hurry  iq)on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  upon 
which  occafions  they  are  always  dear,  and  fometimes 
not  to  be  had  for  money» 

It  may  perhaps  be  objeded,  that  the  money 
being  laid  out  fo  long  before  the  horfes  are  wanted, 
the  lofs  of  the  inteteft  of  the  purchafe-money  ought 
to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  but  as  large  fums  of 
money  muft  always  be  kept  in  readinefs  in  the 
military  cheft,  to  enable  the  army  to  take  the  field 
fuddenly,  in  caie  it  ihould  be  neceffary  ^  and  as  a 
part  of  this  money  muft  be  employed  in  the  pur^ 
chafe  of  horfes ;  it  may  as  well  be  laid  out  before- 
hand, as  to  lie  dead  in  the  military  cheft  till  the 
horfes  ^are  adually  wanted ;  confequently  the  ob- 
Jedion  is  not  founded. 

I  wiih  I  could  fay,  that  this  meafure  had  been 
completely  fuccefsful ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  own, 
that  it  has  not  anfwered  my  expedations.  Six 
hundred  mares  only  were  at .  firft  ordered  to  be 
purchafed  and  diftributed ;  but  I  had  hopes  of  feeing 
that  number  augmented  foon  to  as  many  thou- 
iands  ;  and  I  had  even  flattered  myfelf  with  an  idea 
of  the  poffibility  of  placing  in  this  manner  among 
the  peaiants,  and  confequently  having  couftantly 

in 
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in  readmds,  urithoat  any  eypcnre,  a  fuffident  num- 
ber of  hcHfes  for  the  whole  anny ;  for  the  cavalry 
a$  well  as  for  the  artillery  and  baggage ;  and  I  had 
fonned  a  plan  for  cc^e&ing  together  and  exer- 
cifingy  every  year»  fuch  of  thefe  horfes  a$  were  des- 
tined for  the  fervice  of  the  cavalry,  and  for  permit- 
tmg  their  riders  to  go  on  furlough  with  their  hoifes; 
inlhort,  my  views  went  to  the  forming  of  an  ar- 
rangement, very  economical,  and  in  many  refjpeds 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  ancient  feudal  military  fyftem  ; 
but  the  obftinacy  of  the  peaikntry  prevented  thefe 
meafures  being  carried  into  execution.  Very  few  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  npoa  to  accept  of  thefe 
horfes ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  terms  upon  whidi 
they  were  oflFered  to  them  were  a4>parently  advanta* 
geous,  their  fufpidons  were  increafed,  and  diey 
never  would  be  perfuaded  that  there  v^as  not  feme 
trick  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcheme  to  over-reach 
them. 

It  is  poffible  that  their  fufpidons  were  not  a  little 
increafed  by  the  malidous  infinuations  of  perfons, 
who,  from  motives  too  obvious  to  require  any  ex* 
planation,  took  great  pains  at  that  time  to  render 
abortive  every  public  undertaking  in  which  I  was 
engaged.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fed  is,  I  could 
never  find  means  to  ranove  thefe  fufpidons  en- 
tirely, and  I  met  with  fo  much  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing the  meafure  into  execution,  that  I  was  induced 
at  laft  to  abandon  it,  or  rather  to  poflpone  its  exe> 
cution  to  a  more  favourable  moment.  Some  few 
mares  (t^\*o  or  three  hundred)  were  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  and  fomc  very  fine 
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colts  have  been  produced  from  them,  during  the 
fix  years  that  have  elapfed  fince  this  inftitution  was 
formed ;  but  thefe  flow  advances  do  not  fatisfy  the 
ardour  of  my  zeal  for  unprovement;  and  if  means 
are  not  found  to  accelerate  them,  Bavaria,  with  all 
her  natural  advantages  for  breeding  fine  horfes, 
muft  be  obliged,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  conti- 
nue to  import  horfes  from  foreign  countries. 

My  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  homed 
cattle,  though  infinitely  more  confined,  have  been 
proportionally  much  more  fuccefsful.  Upon 
forming  the  public  garden  at  Munich,  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  grounds  is  very  confiderable,  the  garden 
being  above  fix  Englifh  miles  in  circumference^ 
and  the  foil  being  remarkably  good,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  within  the  garden,  a  very  fine 
and  a  very  valuable  farm;  and  this  farm  bemg 
(locked  with  about  thirty  of  the  finefl  cows  that  could 
be  procured  from  Switzerland,  Flanders,  Tyrol, 
and  other  places  upon  the  Continent  famous  for  ^ 
good  breed  of  homed  cattle  j  and  this  ftock  bdng 
refrefhed  annually  with  new  importations  of  caws 
as  well  as  bulls,  all  the  calves  which  are  produced, 
are  diftributed  in  the  country,  being  fold  to  any 
perfon  of  the  country  who  applies  for  them,  and 
with  prom^e  to  rear  them^  at  the  £une  low  prices  at 
which  the  moft  ordinary  calves  of  the  common 
breed  of  the  country  are  fold  to  the  butchers. 

Though  this  eftablifhm^it  has  eidfled  only  about 
fix  years,  it  is  quite  furprifing  what  a  change  it  has 
produced  in  the  coimtry.  As  there  is  a  great 
refort  to  Munich  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 

it 
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&  being  the  cafnta!,  and  the  refidence  of  the  So* 
vereign^  the  new  Englifh  garden  (as  it  is  called), 
which  begins  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town^  and 
extends  near  two  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  is  al- 
ways kept  open,  is  much  frequented,  and  there  are 
few  who  go  into  the  garden  without  paying  a  vifit 
to  the  cows,  which  are  always  at  home.     Their 
fiables,  which  are  concealed  in  a  thick  wood  behind 
a  public  coflFee-houfe  or  tavern  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  are  elegantly  fitted  up  and  kept  with 
great  care ;  and  the  cows,  which  are  not  only  large, 
and  remarkably  beautiful,  but  are  always  kept  pa« 
fe£tly  clean,  and  in  the  highefl  condition,  are  an  ob- 
jed  of  public  curiofity.     Thofe  who  are  not  particu- 
larly interefted  in  the  improvement  of  cattle,  go  to 
fee  them  as  beautiful  and  extraordinary  animals; 
but  fiu-mers  and  connoiffeurs  go  to  examine  them, 
*~to  compare  them  with  each  other,— -and  with  the 
common  breed  of  the  country,  and  to  get  informa- 
tion with  refped  to  the  manner  of  feeding  them, 
and  the  profits  derived  from  them ;  and  fo  rapidly 
has  the  flame  of  improvement  fpread  throughout 
every  part  of  Bavaria  from  this  fmall  fpark,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  but  in  a  very  few  years  the  breed  of 
homed  cattle  will  be  quite  changed* 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  fcanty  fupply  fbmifhed 
from  the  farm  in  the  Englifh  garden,  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  and  fome  of  the  mofl  wealthy  and  enter- 
prifing  of  the  farmers,  are  fending  to  Switzerland, 
and  other  diflant  countries  famous  for  fine  cattle, 
for  cows  and  bulls  ^  and  the  good  effeds  of  thefe 

exertions 
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exertions  are  already  vifible  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

How  very  eafy  would  it  be  by  fimilar  means  to 
introduce  a  fpirit  of  improvement  in  any  country ! 
and  where  fovereigns  do  not  make  public  gardens 
to  bring  together  a  concourfe  of  people,  individuals 
might  do  it  by  private  fubfcription,  or  at  leaft  they 
might  unite  together  and  rent  a  large  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  ufefiil  experiments.  If  fuch  a  farm  were 
well  managed,  the  produce  of  it  would  be  more  than 
fufficient  to  pay  all  the  expences  attending  it ;  and  if 
the  grounds  and  fields  were  laid  out  with  tafle — ^if 
good  roads  for  carriages  and  for  thofe  who  ride  oi) 
horfeback  were  made  round  it,  and  between  all  the 
fields — if  the  ftables  were  elegantly  fitted  up — ^filled 
with  beautiful  cattle^  kept  perfedly  clean  and  neat ; 
and  if  a  handfome  inn  were  erefled  near  the  build- 
ings of  the  farm,  where  thofe  who  vifited  it  might 
be  fumifhed  with  refrefhment,  it  would  foon  become 
a  place  of  public  refort ;  and  improvements  in  agri« 
culture  would  become  a  fajhionable  amufement;  the 
ladies  even  would  take  pleafure  in  viewing  from 
their  carriages  the  bufy  and  moft  interefting  fcenes 
of  rural  induftry,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  thought 
vulgar  to  underftand  the  myfleries  of  Ceres. 

Why  fhould  not  Parliament  purchafe,  or  rent 
fuch  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
put  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  AgricuK 
ture  ?  the  expence  would  be  but  a  mere  trifle,  if  any 
thing,  and  the  inftitution  would  not  only  be  ufeful, 
but  extremely  interefting ;  and  it  would  be  an  inex- 

hauftible 
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iai'il^lc'  IbaiQe  of  ndoiial  and  inn€>cent  amuie- 
■■■Uswdlasof  inqvoTemcnt  to  vaft  numbers  of 
dK  Bcd  ■H'trclJJr  inhabitants  of  this  great  metro- 


(.^nacr  tanes^  ftatefinen  confidered  the  amde- 
of  tke  pohfic  as  an  ol:jeft  of  confideraUe  im- 
poins  vcre  taken  to  render  the  public 
«is(iil  m  forming  the  nationsd  cha- 
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An  AccmM  rf  the  Meqfures  adopted  for  putting  im 
End  to  UsuRT  at  Mukich. 

A  NOTHER  meafure,  ttiore  Kmitcd  in  its  opera- 
tions  than  thofe  before  mentioned,  but  \^ch 
notteithftanding  was  produce  of  much  good,  was 
adopted,  in  which  a  part  of  the  treafure  which  was 
lying  dead  in  the  military  cheft  was  ufefuUy  em- 
ployed for  the  relief  of  a  conliderable  number  of 
individuals,  employed  in  fubordinate  ftations  under 
the  goYemment,  who  flood  in  great  need  of  aifift* 
ance. 

A  practice  produftive  of  much  harm  to  the  pub* 
fie  fervice,  as  well  sCs  to  indiiriduals,  had  prevailed 
for  many  years  in  Bavaria  in  almoft  all  the  public 
departments  of  the  ftate,  that  of  appointing  a  great 
numb^  of  fupemumeiiury  clerks,  fecretaries,  coun- 
fellors,  &c,  who,  ferving  widiout  pay,  or  with  only 
finall  allowances,  were  obliged,  in  order  to  fubfift 
till  fuch  time  as  diey  fliould  come  into  the  receipt  of 
the  regulated  falaries  annexed  to  dieir  offices,  to  con- 
trad  debts  to  a  confidence  amount;  and  as  many 
of  them  had  no  other  fecurity  to  gi?e  for  the  fums 
borrowed,  than  dieir  promife  to  repay  them  when 
it  (hould  be  in  their  power,  no  money-laider  who 
contented  himfelf  virith  legal  interefl  for  his  inoney 
vrould  tnift  thqn;  aqd  of  courle  they  were  obliged 

to 
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to  have  recourfe  to  Jews  and  other  ufurers,  who  did 
not  afford  them  the  temporary  afliftance  they  re- 
quired,, but  upon  the  moft  exorbitant  and  ruinous 
conditions:  fo  that  thefe  unfortunate  people,  inftead 
of  finding  themfelves  at  their  eafe  upon  coming  into 
poiTeflion  of  the  emoluments  of  their  offices,  were 
frequently  fo  embarraiTed  in  their  circumftances  as  to 
be  obliged  to  mortgage  their  falaries  for  many  months 
to  come,  to  raife  money  to  fadsfy  their  clamorous 
creditors ;  and  from  this  circunifbuicef  and  frcMn  the 
general  prevalence  of  luxury  and  diilipation  among 
all  ranks  of  fociety,  the  anticipation  of  falaries  had 
become  fo  prevalent,  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
money  was  advanced  upon  fuch  fecurity  was  lb 
exorbitant,  that  this  alarming  evil  called  for  the 
mofl  ferious  attention  of  the  government. 

The  intereft  commonly  paid  for  money,  advan- 
ced upon  receipts  for  falaries,  was  5  per  cent,  per 
tnonthj  or  three  creutzers,  for  the  florin;  and  ihisxt 
were  inftances  of  even  much  larger  intereft  being 
given.  . 

The  fevereft  laws  had  been  made  to  prevent  thefe 
abufes,  but  means  were  conftantly  found  to  evade 
them ;  and,  inftead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  evil, 
they  frequently  ferved  rather  to  increafe  it. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  as  any  tradefinan  may  be 
ruined  by  another  who  can  afford  to  underleU  him, 
fo  it  might  be  poffible-to  ruin  the  ufurers,  by  fctting 
up  the  bu(me&  in  oppofition  to  them,  and  funuih- 
ing  money  to  borrowers  upon  more  reafc»able 
terms.  In  order  to  make  this  experiment,  a  cmfe  of 
advance  (  Vorfchufs  Caffa),containing  30,000  florins, 

was 
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was  eftablifhed  at  the  military  pay-office,  where  any 
perfon  in  the  adkual  receipt  of  a.  falary  or  penfion 
under  government,  in  any  department  of  the  ftate, 
civil  or  military,  might  receive  in  advance,  upon  his 
perfonal  application,  his  falary  or  penlion  for  one 
or  for  two  months  upon  a  deduction  of  intereft  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annuniy  or  one  twelfth 
part  of  the  intereft  commonly  extorted  by  the  Jews 
*  and  other  ufurers  upon  thofe  occaiions. 

The  great  number  of  perfons  who  have  availed 
themfelves  of  the  advantages  held  out  to  them  by 
this  eftablifhment,  and  who  ftill  continue  to  avail 
tl^mfelves  of  them,  Ihows  how  eSedual  the  efta- 
liihment  has  been  to  remedy  the  evil  it  was  d^gn« 
ed  to  eradicate. 

The  number  of  perfons  who  apply  to  this  cheft 
for  ailiftance  each  month,  is  at  a  medium  from  300 
to  400,  and  the  fums  aAually  in  advance,  amount 
in  general  to  above  20,000  florins. 

As  no  money  is  advanced  from  this  cheft  but 
upon  government  fecurities,  that  is  to  fay,  upon 
receipts  for  falaries,  and  penfions,  there  is  no  rifque 
attending  the  operation ;  and  as  the  intereft  arifmg 
from  the  money  advanced,  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expence  of  carrymg  on  the  buiinefs^ 
there  is  no  |ofs  whatever  attending  it, , 
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An  Account  (fa  ScHEME/>r  enplojing  the  Soldiery 
in  Bavaria  in  repairing  the  Highways  and  Public 
Roads. 

T  HAD  formed  a  plan,  which,  if  it  had  been  exe-* 
cuted,  would  have  rendered  the  military  pofts  or 
patroles  of  cavalry  eftablifhed  in  all  parts  of  the 
Eleftor's  dominions  much  more  interefting,  and 
more  ufeful*.  I  wifhed  to  have  employed  the  foldiory 
exclufively  in  the  repairs  of  all  the  highways  in  the 
country,  and  to  have  united  this  undertaking  with 
the  eftabliflmient  of  permanent  military  ftations, 
on  all  the  high  rbads,  for  the  prefervation  of  order 
and  public  tranquillity. 

It  is  a  great  hardfhip  upon  the  inhabitants  in  any 
country  to  be  obliged  to  leave  their  own  domeitic 
affairs,  and  turn  out  with  their  cattle  and  fervants, 
when  called  upon,  to  work  upon  the  public  roadi} 
1>ut  this  was  peculiarly  grievous  in  Bavaria,  where 
labourers  are  fo  fcarce  that  the  farmers  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  leave  a  great  part  of  their 
grounds  uncultivated  for  want  of  hands. 

My  plan  was  to  meafure  all  the  public  roads 
from  the  capital  cities  in  the  Elefbor's  dominions  to 
the  frontiers,  and  all  crofs  country  roads ;  placing 
mile-ilones  regularly  numbered  upon  each  road,  at 

•  A  pvttcQlv  account  of  thefe  military  ppftt  it  siYcn  in  tlie  Second 
Cliaptcr  of  the  Firft  EOay. 

regular 
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regular  difbinces  of  one  hour,  or  half  a  German 
mile  from  each  other;-— to  divide  each  road  into 
as  many  ftadons  as  it  contained  mile-ftones ; 
each  ftation  extending  from  one  mile4lone  to  ano^ 
ther ;  and  to  ered  in  the  middle  of  each  ftation,  by 
the  road-fide,  a  fmall  houfe,  xxdth  ftabling  for  three 
or  four  hoifes,  and  ^th  a  fmall  garden  adjoining 
to  it ; — to  place  in  each  of  thefe  houfes,  a  fmall 
detachment  of  cavalry  of  3  or  4  men,— a  foldier 
on  forlough,  employed  to  taJ&e  care  of  the  road  and 
keep  it  in  repair  within  the  limits  of  the  fbition;— • 
an  invalid  foldier  to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  and  to 
receive  orders  and  meflages  in  the  abfence  of  the 
others, — to  take  care  of  the  garden,  to  provide 
provifions,  and  cook  for  the  family. 

If  any  of  the  foldiers  fhould  happen  to  be  mar- 
ried, his  wife  might  have  been  allowed  to  lodge  in 
the  houfe,  upon  condition  of  her  afiifling  the  invalid 
foldier  in  this  fervice;  or  a  penfioned  foldier's  widow 
might  have  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

To  preferve  order  and  difcipline  in  thefe  eftablilh- 
ments,  it  was  propofed  to  employ  a6tive  and  in- 
telligent non-comniiflioned  officers  as  overfeers  of 
the  highways,  and  to  place  thefe  under  the  orders 
of  fuperior  officers  appointed  to,  prefide  over  more 
extenfive  diftridls. 

It  was  propofed  likewife  to  plant  rows  of  ufefiil 

trees  by  the  road-fide  from  one  flation  to  another 

throughout  the  whole  country,  and  it  was  calculated 

that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  produce  of 

thofe  trees  would  have  been  nearly  fuffident  to 

defray  all  the  expences  of  repairing  the  roads. 

FF  2  Such 
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Such  an  arrangemeDt,  with  the  ftriking  appear- 
ance of  order  and  regularity  that  would  accompany 
it,  could  not  have  fiuled  to  intereft  every  perfoa  of 
feeling  who  (aw  it ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  fucb 
a  fcheme  might  be  carried  into  execution  with  great 
advantage  in  moft  countries  where  (landing  armiet 
are  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The  reafons  why  diii 
plan  was  not  executed  in  Bavaria  at  the  time  it 
was  propofed  are  too  long,  and  too  (breign  to  my 
prefent  purpofe  to  be  here  related.  Perhaps  a 
time  may  come  when  they  will  ceafe  to  exi(L 
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NT. 

Address  and  Petition  to  all  the  Inhabitants  and 
CitiT^ens  of  Munich,  in  the  Name  of  the  real 
Poor  and  Diftrejffed. 

(Tranflated  from  the  German). 

Too  long  have  the  public  honour  and  fafety, 
morality  and  religion,  called  aloud  for  the 
extirpation  of  an  evil,  which,  though  habit  has  ren- 
dered it  familiar  to  us,  always  appears  in  all  its 
horrid  and  difgufting  ihapes ;  and  whofe  dangerous 
effects  fhow  themfelves  every  where,  and  are  in* 
creafing  every  day. 

Too  long  already  have  the  virtuous  citizens  of 
this  metropolis  feen  with  concern  the  growing 
numbers  of  the  Beggars,  their  impudence,  and 
their  open  and  ihamelefs  debaucheries ;  yet  idlenefs 
and  mendicity  (thofe  pefts  of  fociety)  have  been  fo 
feebly  counteracted,  that,  inftead  of  being  checked 
and  fupprefled,  they  have  triumphed  over  thofe 
weak  attempts  to  reftrain  them,  and  acquiring  freih 
vigour  and  activity  from  fuccefs,  have  fpread  their 
baleful  influence  hr  and  wide. 

F  F  4  What 
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What  well-affeded  ddzen  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  fliame  that  devolves  upon  himfelf  and  upon  hia 
country,  when  whole  fwarms  of  diflblute  rabble, 
coveted  with  filthy  rags,  parade  the  ftreets,  ind  by 
tales  of  real  or  of  fictitious  diftrefs— by  clamorous 
importunity,  infolence,  and  rudenefs,  extort  invo* 
luntary  contributions  from  every  traveller  ?  When 
no  retreat  is  to  be  found,  no  retirement  where  po« 
verty,  mifery,  and  impudent  hypocrify,  in  all  their 
difgufting  and  hideous  forms,  do  not  continually 
intrude ;  when  no  one  is  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
peaceful  moment,  free  from  their  importunity, 
either  in  the  churches  or  in  public  places,  at  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  or  at  the  places  of  amufe- 
ment?  What  avail  the  marks  of  affluence  and 
pjgolperity  which  appear  in  the  drefs  and  equipage 
of  individuals,  in  the  elegance  of  their  dwellings, 
and  in  the  magnificence  and  fplendid  ornaments  of 
our  churches,  while  the  voice  of  woe  is  heard  in 
every  comer,  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  hoary 
age  worn  out  with  labour;  from  ftrong  and  healthy 
men  capable  of  labour ;  from  young  infants  and 
their  ihamelefs  and  abandoned  parents  ?  What  re- 
putable citizen  would  not  blufh,  if  among  the  in- 
mates of  his  houfe  ihould  be  found  a  miferable 
wretch,  who  by  tales  of  real  or  fifUrious  diflrcfs 
ihould  attempt  to  extort  charitable  donation^  from 
his  friends  and  vifitors  ?  What  opinibn  would  he 
expeA  would  be  formed  of  his  xmderflanding — of 
his  heart— of  his  circumflances  ?  What  then  muft. 
the  foreigner  and  traveller  think,  who,  after  hav-. 
ing  feen  no  veftige  of  Beggary  in  the  neighbouring 

countries, 
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t^otmtries,  fhould,  upon  his  arrival  at  Muni^h^  find 

himfelf  fuddenly  forrounded  by  a  fwaim  of  gfoan-^ 

ing  winching  wretches,  beiieging  and  following  his 
? 


The  public  bomur  calls  aloud  to  have  a  flop  put 
to  this  difgraceful  evil. 

Tbe  public  fdfeiy  alfo  demands  it.  The  dreadful 
confequences  are  obvious,  which  mufl  ^^ue  %^hen 
great  numbers  of  healthy  individuals,  and  wliole 
families,  live  in  idlenefs,  without  any  fettled  abode, 
concluding  every  day  with  fchemes  for  defraud- 
ing the  public  of  their  fubfiflence  for  the  next : 
tdlere  the  children  belonging  to  this  numerous  fo- 
ciefy  are  made  ufe  of  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of 
the  benevolent,  and  where  they  are  regularly  train- 
ed, from  their  earlieft  infancy,  in  all  thofe  infit- 
mous  pradtices,  which  are  carried  on  fyllematically, 
and  to  fuch  an  alarming  extent  among  us^ 

Great  numbers  of  thefe  children  grow  up  to  die 
under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  only  in- 
ftruAion  tkey  receive  from  their  parents  is  how  to 
theat  and  deceive ;  and  daily  pradice  in  lying  and 
ftealing  from  their  very  infancy,  renders  them  un- 
commonly expert  in  their  infamous  trade.  The 
records  of  the  courts  of  juflice  (how  in  innume* 
rable  inftances,  that  early  habits  of  Idlenefs  and 
Beggary  are  a  preparation  for  the  gallows;  and 
among  the  numerous  thefts  that  are  daily  com- 
mitted in  this  capital,  there  are  very  few  that  are. 
not  committed  by  perfons  who  get  into  the  houfes 
under  the  pretext  of  afkihg  for  charity. 

What 
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What  perfon  is  ignorant  of  thefe  £i£b  ?  and  who 
.can  demand  farther  proo6  of  the  neceffity  of  a  foBd 
and  durable  inflitutiony  for  the  relief  and  fupport 
of  the  Poor  ? 

The  reader  would  be  fetzed  with  horror,  were 
we  to  unveil  all  the  fecret  abominations  of  thefe 
abandcmed  wretches.  They  laugh  alike  at  the  laws 
of  God,  and  of  man.  No  crime  is  too  horrible 
and  (hocking  for  them :  nothing  in  heaven  or  on 
the  earth  too  holy  not  to  be  profimed  by  them  with- 
out fcruple,  and  employed  with  confummate  hypo* 
crify  to  thdr  wicked  purpofes  *• 

Whence  is  it  that  this  evil  proceeds  ?  not  from 
the  inability  of  this  great  capital  to  provide  for  its 
Poor ;  for  no  city  in  the  world,  of  equal  extent 
and  population,  has  fo  many  hoipitals  for  the  lick 
and  infirm,  and  other  injtitutions  of  public  charity. 
Neither  is  it  owing  to  the  hard-heartednefs  of  the 
inhabitants;  for  a  more  feeling  and  charitable  people 
cannot  be  found.  Even  the  uncommonly  great 
and  increaiing  numbers  of  the  Beggars  Ihow  the 
kindnefs  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  thefe 
vagabonds  naturally  colled  together  in  the  greateft 

• 

*  Suffice  It  to  mention  one  wiaottg  numberkfs  iJidt»  which,  might  be 
brought  to  prove  theie  aSTcrtioiit : 

The  Beggars  of  our  ca|Ntai  carry  on  an  increafing  and  very  loaitife 
trade,  with  confefliooal  and  communion  teftimaniak»  which  they  fell  to 
iwople  who  daringly  tnmfgreia  the  holy  ecdefiaftical  laws,  by  ncglefiUog  to 
cooleft  and  receivt  the  holy  ftcramcnt  of  the  LorI*s  Supper  at  EaAer. 
Some  of  thefe  impious  wretches  receive  the  iacrament,  at  leaii  twice  in  a 
day,  in  order  not  to  lofe  their  cuftomen  i  if  the  demands  for  communion 
ftHimonials  are  great»  or  come  kte.  Ye  prkfts  and  preachers  of  the 

gofpel,  can  you  ftUl  forbear  rtifiiig  your  voices  againft  Beggars  f 

numbers. 
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numbers,  wkere  their  trade  can  be  earned  on  to 
tl^  greateft  advantage. 

The  injudickus  ^ti/penfatian  cfalms  is  ^  real  and 
only  fource  of  this  evil. 

ixi  evearf  community,  there  are  certainly  to  be 
found  a  greater  or  Ids  number  of  poor  and  dif- 
treffed  perfons,  who  have  juft  ckdms  on  the  public 
charity.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  at  Munich ;  and 
nature  didates  to  us  the  duty  of  adminiftering  re- 
lief to  fuffering  humanity,  and  more  efpedally  to 
«our  poor  and  diftrefled  fellow-citizens ;  and  our 
Holy  Religion  promiies  eternal  rewards  to  him  who 
fupports  and  reUeves  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
threatens  everlafting  damnadon  to  him  who  fiends 
them  away  without  relief. 

The  Holy  Fathers  teach,  that  when  there  are  no 
other  means  left  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  the 
Poor,  the  fuperfluous  ornaments  of  the  churches 
may  be  difpofisd  of,  and  even  the  lacred  veflels 
melted  down  and  fold  for  that  purpofe. 

But  what  (hall  we  think,  when  we  fee  thofe  very 
perfons,  who  profefs  to  live  after  the  rules  and  pre- 
cepts laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  a6l  diametri- 
cally contrary  to  them  ? 

Such,  doubtlels,  is  the  fatal  condufl  of  thofe 
who  are  induced  by  a  miftaken  compailion  to  laviih 
their  alms  upon  Beggars,  and  obftruft  the  relief 
of  the  really  indigent. — Alms  that  fruftrate  a  good 
and  ufeful  inftitution  cannot  be  meritorious,  or  ac- 
ceptable to  God :  and  no  mazun  is  lefs  founded 
in  truth,  than  that  the  merit  of  the  giver  is  un« 
diminifhed  by  the  unworthineis  of  the  obje&.-— 

The 
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The  truly  diftrefled  are  too  bafliful  to.mix  vn&i  tbe 
herd  of  common  Beggars :  neceffity,  it  is  true,  ^fSi 
fometimes  conquer  their  tinudity,  and  compel  them 
publicly  to  folicit  charity ;  but  their  modeft  appeal 
18  unhcud  or  unnoticed,  whilft  a  diflbhite  vagabond, 
who  exhibits  an  hypocritical  picture  of  diftrefs, — a 
drunken  wretch,  who  pretends  to  have  a  numerous 
£fanily  and,  to  be  perfecuted  by  misfoitune,— or  api 
impudent  unfiseling  woman,  who  excites  pity  by  the 
tears  and  cries  of  a  poor  child  whom  (he  has  hired 
perhaps  for  the  purpofe,  and  tortured  into  fufferis^, 
ftq»s  daringly  forward  to  intercept  the  alms  of  thecha- 
litable ;  and  the  well-intenti<med  gift  which  fhould 
relieve  the  indigent  is  the  prize  of  impudence  .and 
impofition,  and  the  fupport  of  vice  and  idlenefs.— r 
What  then  is  left  for  the  modeft  objeft  of  real  dif- 
trds,  but  to  retire  difpirited  and  hide  himfelf  in  the 
obfcurity  of  his  cotti^^  there  to  languifli  in  mifery, 
whilft  the  bolder  Bc;^pr  confumes  the  ill-beftowed 
gift  in  mirth  and  riot  i  And,  yet,  the  charitable 
donor  flatm%  himfelf  that  he  has  performed  an  ex- 
emplary duty !  . 

We  eameftly  ^treat  every  citizen  and  inhabitant 
of  this  capital,  each  in  his  refpe^ve  ftation,  no 
longer  to  countenance  mendicity  by  fuch  a  mifap- 
piication  of  their  well-meant  charity ;  contributing 
thus  to  augment  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  evil 
itfelf,  as  well  as  to  impede  .the  relief  of  the  real 
neceffitotts* 

We  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  by  pointing  out  to 
our  fellow-citizens  a  method  by  which  they  may  ex- 
ercife  their  benevolence  towards  the  indigent  and  di(- 

treffcd 
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trefled  in  a  meritorious  manner,  we  fliall  gratify  their 
]»ou8  zeal  and  humanity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ef- 
fendally  promote  the  ho«ior  and  fafety  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  interefts  of  found  morality  and  religion. 

And  this  is  the  fole  objeA  of  the  Military  Work* 
houfe^  which  has  been  inftituted  by  the  command  of 
his  Eledoral  Highnefs,  where,  from  this  time  for- 
vrard,  all  who  are  able  to  work  may  find  employ*- 
ment  and  wages,  and  will  be  clothed  and  fed* 
There y  will  the  really  indigent  find  a  fecure  afylum, 
and  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  are  a  prey  to 
iicknefs  and  infirmity,  or  are  worn  out  with  age, , 
ivill  be  efiedually  retiered.— 

We  beg  you  not  to  liften  to  the  falfe  reprefent- 
ations,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  calumniate 
this  inftitution,  by  putting  it  on  a  level  with  former 
imperfect  eftabliihments. — ^Why  fliould  not  an  in* 
ftitution  profper  at  Munich,  which  has  already  been 
fuccefsful  in  other  places,  particularly  at  Manbeim, 
where  above  800  perfons  are  daily  employed  in  the 
Military  Workhoufe,  and  heap  bened^ons  on  its 
benevolent  founder  ?*-Haye  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  leis  good  fenfe,  leis  humanity,  or  lefs  zeal  for 
the  good  of  mankind  ?  No— ^it  would  be  an  infult 
on  the  patriotifm  of  our  fellow-ptizens,  were  we  to 
doubt  of  their  readinefs  to  concur  in  our  under- 
taking. 

The  only  efficacious  way  of  promoting  an  infti« 
tution  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  fafety,  honor, 
and  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  with  the  interefts  of 
religion  and  morality,  is  a  general  refolution  of  the 
Inhabitants  to  eftablifh  a  voluntary  monthly  con- 
tribution, 
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tribudon,  and  ftrifUy  prohibit  the  abominable  and 
degrading  praftice  of  ftreet-begging ;  the  unlimited 
exerdfe  of  which^  notwithftanding  its  fatal  and 
difgraceful  confequences,  is  perhaps  more  glaringly 
indulged  in  Munich  than  in  any  other  city  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  vain  will  the  infUtution  be  oppoied  by  the 
prejudices,  or  the  meannefs  and  malice  of  perfons 
who  are  themfelves  ufed  to  mendicity,  or  to  exer- 
cife  an  infolent  dominion  over  Beggars. 

It  will  fubiift  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts ;  and 
we  have  the  fullefl  confidence  that  the  generous 
and  well-difpofed  inhabitants  of  this  city  will  be  fen*> 
fible  how  injurious  the  habits  of  encouraging  public 
mendicity  are,  when  an  opportunity  is  offered  them 
of  contributing  to  an  inftitution  where  the  really 
indigent  are  fure  to  find  aififtance,  and  where  the 
benevolent  ChrifUan  is  certain  that  his  neighbours 
and  fellow-citizens  are  benefitted  by  his  charitable 
donations. 

The  fimpleft  and  molt  effe&ual  way  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  extent  of  fuch  contribution,  is  to  form  a 
lift  of  all  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
with  the  name  of  the  ftreet,  and  nUmber  of  the 
houfe  they  inhabit.  This  regifter  may  be  called 
an  Alms  Book.  It  will  be  prefented  to  each  inha- 
bitant,  that  he  may  put  down  the  fum  which  he 
means  voluntarily  to  fubfcribe  every  month  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  Poor.  The  fmalleft  do- 
nation  will  be  gratefiilly  received,  and  the  objefts 
who  are  relieved  by  them  will  pray  for  them  to  thq 
Almighty  Rewarder  of  all  good  a£tions. 

7  Ai 
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As  this  charitable  cbndibution  is  to  be  abfolutely 
voluntary,  every  one,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  pro* 
perty,  will  fubfcribe  as  he  pleafes,  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  Aim,  or  none  at-  all.  The  names  of  the  bene* 
faAors  and  their  donations  will  be  printed  and  pub- 
lijfhed  quarterly,  that  every  one  may  know  and  ac*- 
knowledge  the  zealous  friends  of  humanity,  by 
iKrhofe  aiSftance  an  evil  of  fuch  magnitude,  fo  long 
and  fo  univerfally  complained  of,  will  be  finally 
rooted  out. 

We  requeft  that  the  public  will  not  oppofe  fo  fure 
and  eflPedual  a  mode  oJF  granting  relief  to  the  Poor, 
but  rather  give  their  generous  fupport  to  an  under* 
taking,  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  much 
good,  and  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  Heaven. 

To  convince  every  one  of  the  faithful  application 
of  thefe  contributions,  an  exa&  detail  both  of  the. 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  inftitution  will  be 
printed  and  laki  before  the  public  every  three 
months ;  and  every  fubfcriber  will  be  allowed  to 
infpeCt  and  examine  the  original  accounts  whexw 
ever  he  fhall  think  proper. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  even  to  perfbns 
of  the  moft  fufpicious  difpofitions,  that  this  infti- 
tution is  perfectly  difmterefted,  and  owes  its  origin 
entirely  to  pure  benevolence,  and  an  active  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  when  it  is  known  that  a  Com-, 
mittee  appcnnted  by  his  Electoral  Highnefs,  under 
the  dire^on  of  the  Prefidents  of  the  Council  of 
War,  the  Supreme  Regency^  and  the  EcclefiafUcal 
Council,  will  have  the  fole  adminiftration  and  di- 
rection of  the  affairs  of  the  inftitution,  and  that 

the 
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the  monthly  coUediom  of  alms  wiB  be  made  bf 
creditable  perfons  properly  authorifed;  and  that 
no  (alary,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind,  will  be  k- 
Tied  on  the  funds  of  the  inftitution,  either  for  ia- 
laries  for  the  coUe^rs,  or  any  other  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  the  inftkuticm,  as  y/nH 
clearly  aqppear  by  the  printed  quarterly  accounts. 
By  fuch  precautions,  we  truft,  we  (hall  obviate  all 
poffible  fufpicions,  and  infpire  every  unprqudioed 
perf<Hi  with  a  firm  confidence  in  this  ufeful  infii- 
tution. 

Henceforward  then,  the  in£unous  pradice  of 
begging  in  the  ftreets  will  be  no  longer  tolerated  in 
Munich,  and  the  public  are  from  this  moment 
exonerated  firom  a  burden  which  is  not  lefs  tiouble- 
fome  to  individuals  than  it  is  dUgracefiil  to  the 
oountry*  Who  can  doubt  the  co-operation  of 
every  individual  for  the  accomplifhmenr  of  lb  laud- 
able  an  imdertaking  ?  We  truft  that  no  one  will 
encourage  idlenefs,  by  an  ix^udidous  and  perni- 
cious profufion  of  alms  given  to  B^gars ;  and  by 
promoting  the  moft  unbridled  licentioufhds,  make 
himfdf  a  parti^Ator  in  the  dangerous  coniequences 
of  mendicity,  and  fliare  the  guilt  of  all  thofe  crimes 
and  offences  which  endanger  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate,  injure  the  caufe  of  religicm,  and  infult  the 
diftrefles  of  the  really  indigent. 

No  longer  will  thefe  vagabonds  impofe  on  good- 
nature and  benevolence,  by  fidfe  pretences,  by  ill- 
founded  con^>laints  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  pro- 
vifion  for  the  Fcx>r,  or  by  any  other  artifices ;  nor 
can  they  efcape  the  ftri&  and  conftant  vigilance  with 

which 
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\irhich  they  will  in  future  be  watched ;  when  every 
perfon  they  meet  will  direct  them  to  the  Houfe  of 
Induftry,  inftead  of  giving  them  money. 

It  i$  this  regulation  alone  which  can  effectuate 
our  purpofe,  a  regulation  enforced  in  the  days  of 
primitive  Chriftianity,  and  fanftioned  by  Religion  it- 
felf ;  the  charitable  gifts  of  the  wealthier  Chriftians 
bdng  in  thofe  days  all  depofited  in  a  common  trea- 
fury,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorer  aild  diflrefled 
Brethren,  and  not  fquandered  away  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  diflblute  idlenefs. 

We  therefore  entreat  and  befeech  the  public  in 
general,  in  the  name  of  fuffering  humanity,  and  of 
that  Almighty  Being  who  cannot  but  regard  fo 
laudable  an  enterprife  with  an  eye  of  &vour,  to 
give  every  poilible  fupport  to  our  defign.  And  we 
trufl  that  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  but 
efpedally  the  public  preachers,  will  exert  their 
fplendid  abilities  to  animate  theur  congregations  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  this  great  and  important  un- 
dertaking. 
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gcnqr,  cmri  the  Prefident  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Coandl  ^ ;  and  the  amoufit  of  tbefe  coUedions  will 
always  be  regularly  noted  down  in  books  kept  for 
that  purpofe ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  three  months, 
a  particular  detailed  account  of  the  application  of 
thefe  fums  will  be  printed,  and  given  gratis  to  the 
fubfcribers  and  to  the  public. 

No  pdrt  of  thfefe  vcduntary  contributions  will  ever 

be  taken,  or  appropriated  to  die  payment  of  falaries, 

gratuities,  or  rewards  to  any  of  thofe  perfons  who 

may  be  employed  in  carrying  on  thfe  bufinefs  of  the 

inftittttion ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  the  fums 

coUefted  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  relief  and 

fupport  of  the  Poor,  and  to  that  charitable  purpofe 

alone,  as  the  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the 

infUtution,  which  will  be  publifhed  from  time  to 

time,  will  clearly  Ihow  and  demonftrate.— All  the 

ptirfons  nccefl5u7  to  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of 

this  eflAlilhmcnt,  will  either  be  felefted  from  among 

fuch  as  already  are  in  the  receipt  of  falaries,  fuffident 

for  tlmir  comfortable  maintenance  from  other  funds ; 

or  they  will  be  fuch  perfons,  in  eafy  circumftances, 

as  may  offer  thcmfelves  volumarily  for  thefe  fervices, 

from  motives  of  humanity,  and  a  difmterefted  wifh 

to  be  inftrumental  in  domg  good. 

As  the  preparations  which  have  been  made,  and 
are  making  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  leave  no 
doubt,  but  that  adequate  relief  will  be  affbnied  to 
them  in  future,  they  will  no  longer  have  any  jjre- 
text  for  begging  ;  and  all  perfons  are  moft  earaeftly 
fequefted  to  abfbin   henceforward    from  giving 

•  Tp  thcfc  die  Prefidttit  of  Uie  Chimbcr  «£  RnanttS  hw  flncc  becfT^ddfa. 
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alms  to  Beggaf  s.  Inftead  of  giving  money  to  fuch 
perfons  as  they  may  find  begging  in  the  ftreet^  they 
are  reqiieftcd  to  dired  them  to  the  Houfe  of  In- 
duflry,  where  they  will,  without  fid!,* receive  fuch 
afliftance  and  fupport  as  they  may  (land  in  need  of 
and  deferve. 

Thofe  perfons,  whofe  names  are  already  inferted 
in  other  lifts,  as  fubfcribers  to  this  inftituticni,  are, 
neverthelefs,  requefted  to  enter  their  names  upon 
thefe  family-fheets ;  for  though  their  names  may 
(land  on  feveral  lifts,  their  contributions  will  be 
called  for  upon  one  of  them  only,  and  that  one  will 
be  the  family-fheet. 

Thofe  perfons  of  either  fex,  who  have  nd  families, 
but  occupy  houfes  or  lodgings  of  their  own,  arc, 
notwithftanding  their  being  without  fiamilies,  re- 
quefted to  put  down  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
contributions  they  are  willing  to  give  to  tins  in- 
ftitution  upon  a  family-flieet,  and  to  infert  their 
names  in  the  lift,  as  *'  head  of  the  familj^* 

Under  the  column  deftined  for  the  names  of 
•*  relations  and  friends^  living  in  the  houfe^^  may  be 
included  ftrangers,  lodgers,  boarders,  &c. 

The  column  for  *'  domejiia**  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, ferve,  particularly  iti  the  houfes  of  the  nobifity, 
and  other  diftinguiflied  perfons,  for  ftewardsj  tu- 
tors, governeflfes,  &c. 

Each  head  of  a  family  will  receive  two  of  thefe 
family-fheets,  namely,  one  with  thefe  Remarks, 
which  he  will  keep  for  his  information,— the  other 
printed  dn  a  half-fheet  of  paper,  and  without  Re- 
marks, which  he  will  pleafe  to  return  to  the  public 
Q£Bce  of  the  inftitution. 

la 
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In  cafe  of  a  change  in  the  family,  or  if  one  or 
other  of  the  members  of  it  fhould  think  proper  to 
increafe  or  to  lefTen .  their  contributions,  this  alter- 
ation is  to  be  marked  upon  the  half-fheet,  which  is 
kept  by  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  this  iheet  fo 
altered  is  to  be  lent  to  the  public  office  of  the  ip- 
ftitsution,  to  the  end  that  thefe  alterations  may  be 
made  in  the  general  lifts  of  the  fubfcribers;  or  new 
printed  forms,  being   procured  from    the  public 
office,  and  filled  up^  thefe  new  lifts  may  be  ex- 
changed againft  the  old  ones. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tbofe  who  may  at  any 
time  wifh  to  contribute  privately  to  the  fupport  of 
the  inftitution  any  fums  in  addition  to  their  or- 
dinary monthly  donations,  the  banker  of  the  in- 
ftitution, Mr«  Dallarmi,   will  receive  fuch   fums 
deftined  for.  that  purpofe,  as  may  be  fent  to  him 
privately  under  any  feigned  name,    motto,    or 
device;   and  for  the  fecurity  of  the  donors,  ac- 
counts of  all  the  fums  fo  received,  with  an  account 
of  the  feigned  name,  motto,  or  device,  under  which 
each  of  them  was  fent  to  the  banker,  will  be  re* 
gularly  publifhed  in  the  Munich  Gazette. 

The  firft  collection  will  be  made  on  the  laft 
Sunday  of  the  prefent  months  and  the  following 
collections  on  the  laft  Monday  of  every  fucceeding 
month ;  and  each  head  of  a  family  is  refpeCtfuUy 
requefted  to  caufe  the  contributions  of  his  family, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  houfe,  to  be  collected  * 
at  the  end  of  every  month,  by  a  domeftic  or  a  fer- 
▼ant,  and  to  keep  the  fame  in  readinefs  againft  tie 
time  of  the  collection. 

003  All 
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AA  pcrfoiu  of  both  fexes^  and  of  every  s^.  and 
eonfickm,  (nnq»ers  only  ezcqileds)  are  earneftly 
rec|iiefted  to  have  their  names  inierted  in  thefe  liib 
or  &iiiily<^ieets ;  and  they  may  reft  aflured,  that 
any  fbm,  even  the  moft  tfifling,  will  be  received 
with  thankfafaefs,  and  ap[died  with  ^sM  to  th6 
great  objeft  ci  the  inftitution«-die  relief  and  tA* 
couragement  of  the  Poor  and  the  Diftrefli^;        * ' 

And  finally,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  contrfl>ute/Very 
mndi  to  improve  the  human-  heart,  if  young  per* 
fons  at  an  early  period  of  life  are  accuftcxned  to 
ads  of  benevoknce,— it  is  recommended  to  pareati, 
to  caofe  all  thor  children  to  put  dolm  their  names 
as  iiifaferibeES^to  this  midert^ing,  and_this^  even 
thoogh  the  donations  they  may  be  able  to  fpase 
may  be  the  nn^  trifling,  or  even  if  the  porenti 
flxHild  be  obliged  to  leflfen  their  own  contiibiitioiis 
in  order  to  enable  their  children  to  become  ftib- 
ictibers* 

t^  The  fingoh^  Remarks  jsere  printed  mtbe  tw 

firft  fages  cf  a  Jbeet^  13  incbet  by  18  incbei^  ^ 

Jtrongwriiing-faper.  The foUowingSubfcriptkn  Lift 

was  printed  m  the  third  p^e  if  the  fame  Jbeet^^— 

and  alfo  m  a  feparate  half-jheet  of  the  fame  kind 

cf  paper. 
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VoluhtAryCovtributions  for  th^St/PFoiif  of 

the  Poor  at  Mitkicr. 

FAMILY-SH  EET, 


■  »  »■■ 


Namber  of  the  Houfe 
Head  of  die  Family 
His  Chara&er,  ot 


Diftria  Street  Floor. 
I  Monthly  Contributions, 
J     Florins.    Creutzers. 


Other  PerfoQS  bdonging  to  the  Family. 


Wilc,Chikli«n,Re.{ 
UtaRWy  and  Fricndt 
g£  both  Scxci  Uv1a§ 
with  tlie  Famtlr.  Th< 
ChriftUn  Name  and 
Sirname  of  each  Per 
too.    _ 


MootMf 
CoDtribn- 


_F1.  I  Kr. 


.  Doineftictf  (oomcyw 
meiiy  Menud^enrantSy 
arc.  0f  both  Sexety  the 
Chrtitian  aod  Sirname 
of  each  IndividuaL 


*  ■■<> 


Monthly 
Contribu- 
tlont.  ^ 


fl  1  Kr. 


1 


a  o  4 


(At  the  lower 
corner  of  this  half* 
(heet  aras  printed  in 
ffflall  type) :  "  nit 
**  balf-flHii  is  U  ti 
••JhuiMibiPmhlic 
"  OjUeofibilnfti' 
'*  tutioHj* 
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N'lV. 

Certificate  relative  to  the  Expence  of  Fuel  in  the 
PubBc^itcben  of  the  Military  Workbm^e  at 
Munich. 

*11Tk  wEofe  Names  are  underwritten  certify,  that 
we  have  been  prefent  frequently  when  esc- 
periments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  ex- 
pence  of  Fuel  in  cooking  for  the  Pbor  in  thePubfic 
Kitchen  of  tihe  Military  Wbrkhoufe  at  Munich; 
and  that  when  the  ordinary  dinner  has  been  pre- 
pared for  one  thousand  perfons,  the  expence  for 
Fuel  has  not  amounted  to  quite  twelve  creutzers 
(lefs  than  ^\d.  ilerling). 

Baron  de  Thibout,  Heerdak, 

GobneL  Councillor  of  War. 

MuHICHj 

1  ft  September  1795. 


V 
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Printed  Form  for  the  Descriptions  rf  tbeVooK. 

Defcription  of  die  poor  Perfon,  N^ 

Name. 

Defended  MwiCHj  the        ti  of  179 


A  ojE        Years.        Stature        Feet      Inches. 

^  Bodily  Strufture  Hair 

Eye  Complexion 

Bodily  Defeds 

Other  particular  Marks 

State  of  Health 

Place  of  Nativity 

Lives  here  fince 

Came  here  from  In  what  Manner 

Ptofeifion  Religion 

Quality  Family 

Supports  himfelf,  at  prefent,  by 

Lives  s^t  prefent     Quarter,     Diftrid,    Street, 
Houfe,        N'        Floor, 

Can  be  confidered  as  a  Pauper  belonging  to 

this  City,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 

Is 
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Is  capable  of  doing  the  foUonring  Work : 
Could  be  trained  to  the  ibUomnng  Occupatiooi  3 


Could  gain  by  this  Work  per  Week 

Wants  for  his  weekly  Support 

Receives  at  prefent  fer  Week  from 
Means,  gets  by  way  of  Penfion 
and        .  .  • 

WanU^  therefore^  a  weekly  Alknvana  of  Alms  of 


fl 


Enjoyed  hereto- 


Income  of  his  own 
Earned  by  working 
Salary 
Penfion 


'^  ^  f  From  the  Court 

Alms. }  From  the  City 

(  From  prrrate  Perfons 
Got  by  begging 


Total 


.  If.  )!u. 

Pays  Houfe-rent 

Has  Bed      of  his  own,  the  Value  of  7 

.    which  is  about        -        -  -         •  y 

PoffeAft  eiher  Uteafils  neceSbaj  for  Hooie-) 
keeping,  worth  about  •       -  y 

Is  pcMfA^mAi  the  foUowiag  Working  Tools : 


»*i^f 


Can 


Can  work  at  Home 

Could        be  employed  in  the  Military  Workhoufe 

Is  provided  ymih  Raiment,  and  wants 

Articles  of  Apparel 

Life  and  Condud,  according  to  the  InfomaliQii 
receired 

Is  given.to  and 

Is  knol^n  to  have  committed  Crimes 

and  has  appeared  before  the  Magiftrates. 

Hoiw  long  he  Uves  in  his  prefent  Habitation 
Year  Month  Weeks 

Name  and  Refidence  of  his  prefent  LandkM-d 
Where  he  lived  before,  and  how  long 

Other  Remarks. 

Has  been  fettled  here 

Received  a  Licence  to  marry,  from 

Poffeffed  or  received,  when  married 

Value  about        fl.    kr. 

Was  reduced  to  Poverty  by 

Is  poor  and  in  Want,  fince 

Gould  not  estricate  hiifffelf  from  his  IXficulties, 
becaufe 

N.  B.  Tki  Form  u  frmtid  tm  m  Ba^-jBlmf  p/  fim^ 
Writing  Pupir,  fiUod^getbtr  J$  ms  i^  mah  Mm  Utvwi  m 
^g^oi  wi  Uaf  hiing  8  lncb$t  high,  and  6^  Imha^Me. 
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WVL 


Frm  fir-  SrtS'Ticrur*, /mcb  ^  art  ij/id 

Warkba^  at  Mom  ICB. 


»r9 

Ik  of 


Miitary  W<xkhoafi^ 


vdghnig 
torecdTe/cr 


thB 


'79 


knots 


i^  frvtaid  Rru  isjUUd  af  «r  JUhws 


I'^JS^  the  •♦a^  N*«J*. 


IWkcrat  hack  «  ftaitt  3 

K  <tttif.ltii  lo  icmvc  per  ik  zrs*  !•• 

WUJU  WtLOMAMN. 


Jm 
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457 


Jn  in^nved  Form  for  a  Spin-Tickbt,  %oith  iu 
Abftnd}  wbUb  AbftraS  is  t9  be  cut  ^  firm  the 
Tichett  and  fy/kmd  tt  ibt  BundU  cf  Tarn  «r 
.  Thread* 


1 


Srtii*TiCKiT* 
M auch  Hoiiie  of  Itdoflry. 
1795  the  \^9t^  N^Ajo.  . 
Mmy  Smith  KCeif  cd 

ilb.ofwM/,  JV^  14.    . 
Delifcred  back  alkaint  4  knots 
ofjMvwcigkiagilb*  —-ox- 
Wages  perik  for fpfening  11  xrs. 
Is  entitled  to  receive  twth^  xri* 
Atteft.  this  i4/&of  Sept*  1795* 

J.  Schmidt* 


AhAraaof 

SpinTickit. 

llanich  Hooie 

of 

Indotry, 

1795,  the  loibS^* 

4  luuAS  4  knots 

of  W9tttmy€rMf 

weighing  i  lb.  -»  ox. 

Spinner,  MarySmUk* 

^      Atteft.    J.  Schmidt. 


In  order  that  the  original  entry  of  the  Spin- 
11cket8  in  the  general  tables,  kept  by  the  clerks 
of  the  Spinners,  may  more  readily  be  fbtmd,  all 
the  Tickets  for  the  fame  material,  (flax,  for  in- 
ftance,)  ifliied  by  the  fame  clerk,  during  the  courfe 
of  each  month,  muft  be  regularly  numbered. 


H  H 
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N* 


A»  Aeeouttt  of  Exdekimskts  vukie  at  ibe  Bake- 
HOD8B  if  the  Military  Workhoos  at 
Munich,  November  the  ^b  and  $tby  1794. 

la  baldng  Rte  Bread. 

t^  The  0ven^  which  is  of  an  wal  form^  is  12  jtH 
deepj  meafured  from  the  mouth  to  the  endi  wfsd 
lo  huhej  wide^  and  i  foot  1 1  inches  highj  in  the 
middle, 

ovEMBEH  4th,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, 1736  lbs.  •  of  rye  meal  were  taken  out 
of  the  ftore  room,  and  fent  to  the  bakehoufe, 
where  it  was  worked  and  baked  into  bread,  at  fix 
diflferent  times,  in  the  following  manner :— 


N 


First  Batch. 

At  4;  minutes  after  10  o'clock,  the  meal  was 
mixed  for  the  fir  ft  time,  for  which  purpofe  16 
quarts  (Bavarian  meafure)  of  lukewarm  water, 
weighmg  sSlbs.  a  8  loths,  >^ere  ufed. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  tittle  leaven 
(as  it  is  called)  was  made,  for  which  purpofe  24 
quarts,  or  43  lbs.  10  loths.  of  water  were  ufed ;  and 
at  half  an  hour  after  7  o'clock,  the  great  lemma 


*  The  Bararian  pound  which  wai  ufed  in  thefe  ekperiintatii  $nd 
which  h  divided  imo  31  Mt,  is  to  the  pound  AtoirdHjioit «  U,^94  h  to 
lojoooy  ■  I  or  Qcarl/  at  5 10  4. 

was 


Hf^  made  with  40  quarts,  or  7a  lbs.  6  loths,  of  Water. 
At  II  oMock  this  mafs  was  prepared  for  knead* 
ing,  by  the  addition  of  40  quarts,  or  72  lbs.  6  loths, 

more  of  water. 

.At  15  minutes  after  lo  o'clock  at  night,  the 
kneading  of  the  dough  was  commenced ;  2i  lbs.  of 
f^it  being  firft  mixed  with  the  mafs.  The  dpugh 
having  bebn  fuffered  to  rife  till  at  quarter  be- 
few  2V:lock,  it  was  kneaded  a  fecond  time,  and 
then  made,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  into  191 
loaves,  each  of  them  weighing  !  2  lbs.  1 6  loths. 
Thefe  loaves  having  been  fuflfered  to  rife  half  an 
hour,  they  wore  put  into  the  oven  i  o  minutes  be- 
fore 3  o*dock,  and  in  an  hour  after  taken  out 
again,  when  25  loaves  being  immediately  weighed, 
were  found  to  weigh  5  5  lbs.  1 5  loths.  Each  loaf 
therefore,  when  baked,  weighed  albs.  5!  loths ; 
and  as  it  weighed  2  lbs.  16  loths  when  it  was  put 
into  the  oven,  it  loft  loi  loths  in  being  baked. 

The  whole  quantity  of  water  ufed  in  this  expe- 
riment, in  making  the  leaven  and  the  dough,  was 
ft  16  lbs.  18  loths.<^The  quantity  of  meal  ufed  was 
about  3 10  lbs. 

Et^  Heating  tf  the  Ovetu 

.  This  was  begun  35  minutes  after  four  o'clock, 
with  220Tlbs.  of  pine-wood,  which  was  in  full 
fame  15  minutes  after  five  o'clock.— 'At  8  mi-* 
niites  after  8  o'dodc,  5 1  lbs;  more  of  wood  were 
added;— I ;&  minutes  after  11  o'clock,  32 lbs. 
xfiDrt  w^e  put  into  the  oven ;— 5 1  lbs.  at  one 
o'ck>ck9  and  i^lbs.   more  a(t  30  minutes  after 

H  n  2  2  o'clock ; 
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ftVdock;  fo  that  366 Hm.  i6Jbthsc£wood  wore 
idbd  far  the  firft  heatiiig^ 

Skcqnd  Batch. 

At  so  minutes' after  11  o'clock,  die  proper  quin-' 
dty  of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  44 
Quarts,  or  79  lbs,  25  loths,  of  iieater  added  to  it. 
At  ro  minutes  after  3  o'clock,  the  mead  wis  ^it- 
pared  for  kneading,  by  adding  to  it  52  tfixarts^'of' 
93  lbs.  27  loths,  of  water. 

At  30  minutes  after  5  o'clock,  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  was  begim ;  2|Ibs.  of  &tk  having  bees 
pmiouify  added.  At  15  minutes  after  6o'ck)ck, 
tbe  (btigh  was^kneaded  a  fec(md  time,  and  fonned 
into  1 86  loaves,  which  were  put  into  did  oven  at 
15  minutes  after  7  o'clock,  and  taken  out  again 
9  minutes  aft^  8  o'clock,  when  25  loaves  being 
immediateiy  vfi'dghed,  were  found  to  weigh  55  lbs. 
4  loths.  «-*  Water  ufed  in  makmg  the  fecond  dough, 
173  Ibs«  8  loths. 

Second  Heating  cf  the  Oven^ 

This  was  begun  20  minutes  after  4  o'clock  in 
the. morning,  with  544  lbs.  of  wood ;  20  lbs.  were 
added  40  minutes  after  5  o'clock,  and  60  lbs.  more 
^  minutes  after  6  o'clock;  fo  that  the  fecond' 
heating  of  the  oven  required.  134  lbs.  16  loths  of 
woodn   ... 

Third  Batch. 

At  20  rmnutes  after  3  o'clock,  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the-meal^  and  4# 

quarts,  or  86  lbs*  20  loths,  of  water  were  put  to  it. 

At 
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At  6  miiiutea  after  &  o'docki  diis  mafs  was  pre< 
pared  for  kneading,  by  adding  to  k  48  quarts,  or 
86  lbs.  20  loths,  of  water, — ^At  30  minutes  after 

9  o'clock,  this  dough  was  mixed  with  2 ,  lbs.  of  fait ; 
and  .at  30  minutes  after  10. o'clock  it  is^^made 
into  189  loaves,  which,  after  having  been  fuffered 
to  rife'  for  half  an  hour,  were  put  into  the  oven 

10  minutes  after  1 1  o'clock,  and  taken  out  again 
at'i^o'dodu 

Fifty  loaves  of  bread,  which  were  weighedjixxVi^ 
mediately  upon  their  bong  taken  out  of  the  pifi^n, 
ipcre  found  to  weigh  iiolbs.  30  Iqths;  wfai^ 
gives  2  lbs.  5^  loths  for  the  weight  of  «9|€h  hifsJL 
The  water  ufed  in  making  this  batch:  of  bread  was 
173  lbs.  8  loths*  I    ;     . 


1 1  • 


TAird  Heating  tf  the  Oviftf  - 

'  This  was  begun  30  minutes  after  8  o'clock,'  with 
50  lbs.  of  wood;  and  50 lbs.  more  bemg  added 
30  minutes  after  9  o'clock,  the  whole  qtumti^ 
ufed  was  100  lbs. 

Fourth  Batch. 

^  At  a  quarter  before  8  o*clock,  the  proper  quantity 
of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  46  qtCstrts, 
or  86  lbs.  20  loths,  of  water  being  added,- at  30  mi^- 
nutes  paft  1 1  o'clock,  this  mafs  was  prepared  ^fer 
kneadingy  by  adding  to  it  52  quarts,  or  93  lbs.  27 
loths,  of  water. 

Four  minutes  after  i  o'clock,  a^  lbs.  of  fait  Vfete 
a^ded.    The  dough  being  kneaded  at  15  minutes. 

H  H  3  after 
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after  two  o^clock,  1 88  loaves  of  bread  were  ttiade, 
which  were  put  into  the  oven  5  ii^ut^  before 
.3  o^clocky  and  taken  out  again  at  the  end  of  one 
hour,  when  25  of  them  were  weighed,  and  found 
to  weigh,  one  with  the  other,  2  lbs.  5 1  loths. 

The  water  ufed  in  making  this  batch  of  bread 
was  i  80  lbs.  1 5  loths* 

Fourth  Heating  rf  the  Ovefu 

This  was  begun  15;  minutes  after  12  o'clock, 
with  40  lbs.  of  wood,  and  50  lbs.  more  beii^ 
added  at  30  minutes  afler  i  o'clock,  the  total  quan- 
tity ufed  was  90  lbs. 

m 

Fifth  Batch. 

At  i  before  1 2  o'clock,  the  proper  guandty  of 
leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  52  quarts,  or 
93  lbs.  27  loths,  of  water  put  to  it. — This  mafs  was 
prepared  for  kneading  at  1 5  minutes  after  4  o'dioi;^ 
^by  the  addition  of  48  quarts^  or  86  lbs.  ao  loths,  of 
water.  The  kneading  of  the  dough  was  begun  at 
5  o  clock,  and  at  30  minutes  after  5  it  was  made 
into  loaves,  24  lbs.  of  fait  having  been  previoufly 
added.  1 86  loaves  being  made  out  of  this  dough, 
they  were  put  into  the  oven  at  10  minutes  before 
7  o'clockf  and  taken  out  again  at  the  end  of  one 
hour,  when  25  loaves  were  weighed,  and  found  to 
weigh  55  lbs.  18  loths. — ^The  quantity  of  water 
ufed  in  making  the  dough  for  tUs  batch  of  bread 
was  180  lbs.  1 5  loths. 

Fifth 


*     • 


Rfib  Heatif^  rf  the  Oven. 

The  oven  was  .be;gun  to  be  heated  the  fifth 
time  at  15  mmutes  after  feur  o'clock,  widi  40  lbs. 
of  wood^  and  40  lbs.  more  were  added  at  6  o'clock ; 
fo  that  in  this  heating  no  more  dian  80  lbs.  of 
wood  were  confun^ed. 

Sixth  Batch. 

The  meal  was  mixed  withieav^n  at  30  minutes 
after  3  o'dock }  for  whidi  purpofe  3s  quarts,  or 
57  lbs.  24  loths,  of  water  were  ufed  at  1 5  minutes 
after  7  o^cfeck.  This  mafs  was  prepared  for  knead* 
ing,  by  theadditioQ  pf  44  quarts,  or  79  lbs.  1 3  loths, 
of  water,  and  a  proportion  of  fait ;  at  f  9  minutes 
after  9  o'clock  die  dougli  was  kneaded  the  ^rft^ 
and  at  I  before  10  the  fecond  time;  and  in  the 
cDurfe  of  half  an  hour  x6o  loaves  were  made  out 
of  it,  which  were  put  into  i!he  oven  at  I'D  minutes 
before  11  o'ckxfk,  and  taken  out  again  at  8  -mi- 
nutes before  1 2  oMock  at  midnight. 

The  water  ufed  in  mafldng  t^  dough  for  -tins 
batch  of  bread  was  137  lbs.  5  ioths. 

Sixth  Heating  of  the  Oven. 

At  }  after  8  o'clock,  the  fixth  and  laft  fire  was 
made  wi&  4c  lbs«  cf  wood ;  to  which,  at  1 5  mi- 
nutea  before  10  o'clock  at  aight,  34^  lbs.  more 
wtere  added }  So  that  in  the  Jb(t  iieating^  74^^  lbs. 
cf  wood  -only  were  ^confiuoed. 

H  H  4  G£N£RAL 
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-   GnuRAX.  RX8UX.TS  ^  tht^  ExnBmzKTs. 

'    Ta£  mgredients  employed  in  making  the  bieMl 
m  dieife  fix  experimentft  were  u  follows :  vhp» 


4k#'^^             AV^^BWv 

Of  rye  meal,    •    • 

1736   0 

Ofwater,    .      .    . 

io$i    i 

Of  Alt,    ,    .    -    - 

• 

.  15  0 

Inall,    3812    5  in  weight. 

•  -  ♦ 

Of  this  maft  1  xoa  loaves  of  bread  were  formed, 

each  of  which,  before  it  was  baked,  weighed  2  i  lbs. ; 
.  oonfcquently^  thefe  11 02  loaves,  before  they  were 
j»ut  mto  the  oven,  weighed  9755  lbs,:  but  the  in- 
^edints  ufol  in  xnadung  them  weired  a8i2lbs. 

flc^s^  Henpe  it  an^eain?  that  the  lois  of  we^ht  in 
.thef^  fix  ezpeiiments,  19  prqiarii^g  tlie  leaven^— 
Jrpp  eF^poration,  be^^  ihe  bread  was  put  into  the 
,own,^frpm  wafte^  &«t*-*amounted  to  no  Jefs  than 

S7lbSj5loths* 
In  fubfecjuqit  experiments^  where  left  water  was 

ufed,  this  lofs  appeared  to  be  lels  by  more  than  one 

half. 

In  thefe  experiments  1061  lbs.  5  laths  of  water 

were  ufed  tq  1736  lbs.  of  meal,  which  gives  61  lbs. 

4i  loths  of  water  to  100  lbs.  of  meal.    But  fiMs 

<^IH^^  ^^^P^in^ts  fliowed  56  lbs.  <^  water  to  be 

quite  Yuffident  for  100  lbs.  of  the  meaL 

Thefe 


Thefe  1 1 02  loaves,  when  baked,  weighed  at  a 
medium  2 lbs.  5I  loths  each;  confequentlyy  taken 
together,  they  weighed  2393 lbs.  13  loths:  and 
as  tfa^^me^lKd  iy^s  IbSc  when  ibejr  were  put  into 
the  oven,  they  muft  hive  loft  361  lbs.  19  loths  in 
bemg  baked,  v^nch  gives  toi  b^s,  equal  to  i^or 
nearly  i-  of  ita  origini^  wdght  before  it  was  bajk^d, 
for  the  diminution  of  the  waght  of  each  loaf. 

According  to  the  ftanding  regulations  of  the 
baking  bufsoeis  carried  on  in  the  bakehoufe  of  the 
Military  Workfaoufe  at  Munich,  for  each  loo  lbs.  of 
rye  m^  which  the  baker  receives  ftom  die  ftore- 
keeper,  he  is  obliged  to  deliver  139  lbs.  of  well* 
baked  bread ;  namely,  64  loaves,  each  wdghii^ 
9  lbs.  5i  loths.  And  as  in  the  before-mentioned 
fix  experiments,  1736 lbs.  of ihed  ^vwJ  'tifcd,  iris 
evident,  that  iiii  loaves,  inftead  of  iibVioav^, 
ought  to  have  been  produced ;  for  106  lbs.  of  mesQ 
are  to  64  loaves  as  1736  lbs.  to  1 1 1 1  loaves.  Hehde 
it  appears  that  9  loaves  leis  were  produced  m  thefe 
experiments  than  oygbt  to  have  been  product    . 

There  were  reafon^  to  fufpe^  that  this  wai 
fo  contrived  by  the  baker,  with  a  defign  to  get^he 
plumber  of  loaves  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  for  ed& 
1 00  lbs.  of  nfieal  leflened ;— 'but  in  this  attempt  l)e 
414  not  fucceed 


Swmtm 
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i^MCiff  gf  Fuel  tm^wmd  m  fhfe  Experimntt. 

Dfj  pinc>irood* 
Iht.    kdb. 
ditofCAfiifttimet    •    -      5C6    16 

fetoidtkne^     .      134    16 

thudtimc^     •    •    100     o 

fcuttfi  fSBMty    •         90      o 

fixditiBC}    •    •      74    x^ 


Total,    845     i5 

be  Moodi  of  ^  oiea  wiiik. 
mpotdng  ioiDit, 


£x 


Tdc  icfuhs  ttvafck  csipcninents  uioWy  m  a  fir&« 
ing  maiiDer,  how  important  it  is  to  Ac  &iing  of 
lud,  in  bakiz^  bread,  to  keq>  the  oren  contmnally 
going,  without  erer  ktting  it  cool :  for  in  die  fiiit 
experiment  when  the  oven  was  cold,  when  it  was 
b^^  to  be  heated,  the  qoandtj  of  wood  rcqutred 
to  heat  it  was  3661  lbs.;  but  in  the  fizth  e^qxriment, 
after  the  oiren  had  been  wdl  warmed  in  the  pre- 
cedbg  experiments,  the  ipiantity  of  fuel  required 
was  only  74I  Ib& 

As  in  thcfe  eqwrrimmrs  2393  Ibs>  i3lothsofbread 
were  baked  with  the  heat  generated  in  the  combuC* 

tion 
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tion  of  880 lbs.  of  wood,  this  gives  to  each  pound 
of  bread  1 14-  loths,  or  fj  of  a  pound,  of  wood. 

In  the  fifth  experiment,  or  batch,  186  loates 
weighing  (at  alb.  5I  loths  each)  304 lbs.  were 
baked,  and  only  80  lbs.  of  wood  confumed,  \diich 
gives  but  a  trifle  more  than  |  of  a  pound  of  wo(pd 
to  each  pound  of  bread  ^  or  t  pound  of  wood  to 
4  pounds  of  bread. 

As  each  loaf  weighed  t  lbs.  16  loths  when  it  wa& 
put  into  the  oven,  and  only  d  lbs.  si  loths  when  it 
came  out  of  it,  the  lofs  of  weight  each  loaf  fuftained 
in  being  baked  Was  io|  loths,  as  has  already  been 
obferved.  Now  this  lofs  of  weight  could  only  aiife 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  fup^abundant  water 
exifting  in  the  dough;  and  as  it  is  known  how  much 
heat,  and  confequently  bow  mnchfiul  is  required  to 
reduce  any  given  quantity  of  watser,  at  any  given 
temperature,  to  fteam,  it  is  poffible,  from  thefe  data, 
to  determine  how  much  fuel  would  be  required  to 
bake  any  given  quantity  of  bread,  upon  the  fup* 
pofition  that  no  part  of  the  beat  gmef^ted  in  the 
combti/lion  of  the  fael  was  hjt<,  either  in  heatmg  the 
apparatus,  or  in  any  other  way;  but  thiat  the  whole 
of  it  was  employed  in  baking  the  bread,  and  in  that 
procefs  alone.  And  though  thefe  coinputadcms 
will  not  Ihow  how  the  heat  which  is  loft  might  be 
faved,  yet,  as  they  afcertain  what  the  amount  of 
this  lofs  really  is  in  any  given  cafe,  they  enable  us 
to  determine,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  predfidn, 
not  only  the  relative  merit  of  different  arrangements 
for  economizing  fuel  in  the  procefs  of  baking,  but 
they  fhow  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the  predfe  dKtance 

of 


k 
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of  each  from  that  point  of  perfedioii,  vhere  any 
£mber  improTements  would  be  impoflible:  And 
on  that  account,  tbcfe  computations  are  certaxnl^' 
interefUng. 

In  computing  how  much  heat  is  necejarj  to  baJcf 
aay  ^ven  quantity  of  bread,  it  will  tend  much  to 
£iO{>lify  the  iuTcfligationi  if  we  cpnfider  the  loaf  at 
being  lirft  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  baked,  in  confe^iuence  of  Its  redun- 
dant water  bong,  feat  off  from  it  in  fteam. 

But  as  the  dough  is  compofed  of  two  di&reot 
fubftances,  vi%.  tjc  meal  and  water,  and  as  thele 
fubftances  have  been  found  by  expetiment  to  con^ 
tain  difierent  quantities  of  ai>folute  heat;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  reqiure  different  quantities  of  heat, 
to  heat  equal  quantities  or  weights  of  them  to  any 
given  temperature,  or  any  given  number  of  degrees, 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  determine  how  much  of  each 
of  tbefe  ingredients  is  employed  in  forming  any 
given  quantity  of  dough. 

Mow,  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  as  1102 
loaves  of  bread  were  formed  of  ly^fflbs.  of  ry«" 
meal,  it  appears,  that  there  muft  have  been  i^Vf 
lb.  of  the  meal  in  each  loaf ;  and  as  thefe  loaves 
weighed  2  { lbs.  each  when  they  were  put  into  the 
oven,  each  of  them  muft,  in  a  (late  of  dough,  have 
been  compofed  of  lAVlb.  of  rye  meal,  and  ii4s 
lb.  of  ufater. 

SuppofiTig  thefe  loaveJ  to  have  been  at  the  tem- 
peralurc  of  55'>  of  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  when 
t^ey  _]vers  put  into  the  oven,  the  heat  neceflary  to 
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heat  one  of  them  to  the  temperature  of  2 1 2%  or 
die  point  of  boiling  water,  may  be  thus  computed. 

By  an  iexperiment,  of  which  I  intend  hereafter  to 
give  an  account  to  the  Public,  I  found,  that  20  lbs. 
of  Sce-cold  water  might  be  made  to  boil,  with  the 
heat  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  i  lb.  of  dry 
|>ine-wQod,  fuch  as  was  lifed  in  baking  the  bread  in 
the  fix  experiments  before  mentioned.  Now,  if 
20  lbs.  of  water  maybe  heated  180  degrees,  (namely 
from  32**  to  212%)  by  the  heat  generated  in  the 
combuftion  of  lib.  of  wood,  i-rS^lb*  of  water 
may  be  heated  157  degrees,  (from  55%  or  temperate, 
to  2 1 2*^)  with  T^^i^  of  a  pound  of  the  wood. 

Suppofe  now  that  rye  meal  contsdned  the  fame 
quantity  of  abfolute  heat  as  water, — as  the  quantity 
of  meal  in  each  loaf,  was  ii^Vih.,  it  appears,  that* 
this  quantity  would  have  required,  (upon  the  above 
fuppofition,)  to  heat  it  from  the  temperature  of 
55%  to  that  of  212^;  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to. 
that  which  would  be  generated  in  the  combuftion  of 
-n^iip  of  a  pound  of  the  wood  in  queftion. 

But  it  appears,  by  the  refult  of  experiments  pub- 
liflied  by  Dr.  Crawford,  that  the  quantities  of  heat 
required  to  heat  any  number  of  degrees,  the  fame 
given  quantity  (in  weight)  of  water  and  of  wheat, 
(and  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  fpedfic  or  abfolute 
heat  of  rye  cannot  be  very  different  from  that  of 
wheat,)  are  to  each  other,  as  2^^  to  i,— water  rjp- 
quhrbg  more  heat  to  heat  it,  than  the  grain  in  that 
proportion :  Confequemly,  the  quantity  of  wood 
required  to  heat  from  55^  to  212%  the  r-iVvlh.  of 
rye  meal  which  enters  into  ^  compoiition  of  each 

loaf,. 
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loaf,  inftead  of  being  ,{j54g  of  a  poOid,  as  aixyfe 
detommedy  upon  the  iaife  fuppofition  that  the  ipe- 
dfic  heat  of  vrater  and  of  rye  were  the  fame,  would, 
in  h£kj  amount  to  no  more  than  ^l-SSS^ ;  (or  ^4^ 
(the  fpecific  heat  of  water)  is  to  i  (the  fpecific  heat 
«f  rye),  as  A%\U  is  to  ^^^. 
.  Hence  it  appears,  thai  the  wood  required  as  fud 
to  heat  (from  the  temperature  of  55^  to  that  of 
2 1  a^)  a  loaf  of  rye  bread  (in  the  ftate  of  dough), 
weighing  2|  lbs.,  would  be  as  follows,  namdy : 

Of  pine-wood. 

To  heat  1,4^^  n>#  of  water,  which  en- ")    ^  ^ , , 
tm  into  the  compofition  of  the  dough,  5  ""^^^^^ 
•  To  heat  the  rye  meal,  lAVlb.  in'^    ^,^^ 
weight,  :  .  -  5  "^^^^^^ 


■w 


Total,    ,«4^Ib. 

To  complete  the  computation  of  the  quandty  of 
fuel  neceflary  in  the  procefs  of  baking  bread,  it  re- 
mains to  determine,  how  much  heat  is  required,  to 
fiend  oflF  in  fleam,  from  one  of  the  loaves  in  que& 
tbn  (after  it  has  been  heated  to  the  temperature 
dF  ai2*),  the  io|  loths,  equal  to  4^  of  a  pound  of 
water,  which  each  loaf  is  known  to  lofe  in  being 

Now  it  appears;  from  the  refult  of  Mr.  Watt's 

mgenious  experiments  on  the  quandty  of  latent 

heat  in  fleam,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  neceflary 

to  change  any  given  quantity  of  water  already  MStig 

iattD  fleam,  is  about  five  times  and  a  half  greater 

Uvux  would  be  fuffident  to  heal  iU  ftoe  qoaMity 

of 
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of  miter^  firom  th«  temperature  of  freeziiig,  to  that 
ofbraling  ip^ter. 

But  we  haTe  juft  obferved,  that  3o  lbs.  of  ice-cold 
tvater  may  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  with  the 
h^  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  i  lb.  of  pine^ 
Wood)  it  appears  therefore  that  lolbs.  of  bdling 
water  would  require  5^  times  as  much,  or  5ilb8« 
of  wood  to  reduce  it  to  fteam. 
«  And  if  20  lbs.  of  boiling  water  require  5!  lbs. 
of  wood,  44  <>f  ^  pound  of  water  boiling  hot  will 
require  rl^^l^  of  ^  pound  of  wood  to  reduce  it 
to  fleam. 

(VjHne-wood* 

If  now,  to  this  quantity  of  fuel,     -    ttlll-^  lb. 
we  add  that  neceflary  for  heating  the  ^ 
loaf  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  wa-  >  rHar^lh. 
ter,  as  above  determine        -       -       3 


this  gives  the  total  quantity  of  fuel'\ 
neceflary  for  baking  one  of  thefe  loaves  >  -Awr^^^ 
ofl>read,  -  -  -         3 

Now  as  thefe  loaves,  when  baked  into  bread, 
weighed  2  lbs.  51  loths  =:  2^  lbs.  each,  and  re* 
quired,  in  being  baked,  the  confumption  of  i'eVgV»- 
of  a  pound  of  wood,  this  gives  for  the  expence  of  fuel 
in  baking  bread  t-^447  of  a  pound  of  pine^wood 
to  each  pound  of  rye  bread ;  which  is  about  13  { 
lbs.  of  bread  to  each  pound  of  wood. 

But  we  have  feen,  from  the  refults  of  the  before- 
mentioned  experiments,  that  when  the  bread  was 
baked  under  circumflances  the  moft  &vourable  to. 

6  the 
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the  econoEny  of  fuel,  iio  le&  than  8oB».  of 
wood  were  employed  in  heating  the  oTen  to  bake 
304lbs.  of  bread,  which  gives  left  than  4lbs.  of 
bread  to  each  pound  of  wood  ;  confequentIy»  tw$ 
thirds  at  leaft  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  combuA 
lion  of  the  fiid  muft,  in  tlm  cafis^  hafe  bea  Wk ; 
and  in  all  the  other  experiments,  the  loft  of  heat 
appears  «>  have  been  mil  much  greater* 

A  confiderable  lo&  of  heat  in  baking  wi^  iiw|f» 
be  inevitable  i  but  it  feems  probable,  chat  this  lolk 
might,  n^th  proper  attention  to  the  conftrudioa  of 
the  oven,  and  to  the  management  of  the  fire,  be 
Mittcod  at  leaft  to  one  half  the  quantity  generafiBd 
fitom  the  fuel  in  its  Gonri>uftion.  In  the  manner  in 
whkh  the  baking  bufinefs  is  now  generally  carried 
on,  much  more  than  three  quarters  of  die  heat 
generated,  car  which  might  be  generated  fiom  the 
liiel  conlumed,  is  loft. 
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ITVUT. 


npRB  fi^o^g  Aceount  of  the 
"*    Hove£  of  Ikdustry  in  Du 


Perfons  in  the 
DuBLiW,  the  301th 
of  April  17^9  and  of  the  Detidb  of  the  Miumer 
and  Ezpence  *  of  feedng  them,  iiras  given  to  the 
Author,  by  order  ol  the  Gotemors  of  that  fit- 
ftitatioii* 


.  I 


Miles.      Fetmdef .      Totat.  ' 

Employed      -        -  -  74  -*^  35^  '-^  426 

'  Jhnfirm  swd  iQcomble.  •  17a  -!-  s^S  -^  757 

Idiots           -         -  -  i6  —    I3  —    ?9 

Blind          -         -  -  J  _     10  —     15 

267        960       1^27 

In  the  IimaMART. 
Sick  Patients,  Servants,  &c.     S8  -—  200 1  ^ 
Lunaticks         *  -  15  —    40  J  ""^^^ 

Total   1570 

Emp]o]red  at  aAnal  hbour  322  Perfons. 
Ditto  at  menial  offices   -    104  ditta 

Total   426 

Amongft  the  1570  Perfons  abore  mentioned,  are  28a 
Children  and  447  compelled  Perfons^ 

Of  die  Children,  205  are  taught  to  fpeU,  read,  and  write* 

ir 
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Saturday^  April  ^Of  1796^ 
1227  Perfon^  Ted  at  Brcakfaft 


I  io  Servants  in  New  Houfe, 


^errants  in  incw  nouie,  ^ 
a  8  oz.  bread  -  ^L 
aairaUe$,ChOdren,&c.  f 
416  ditto     •    -    -     ia63 


416  ditto 
77iWorlrer^c. 
^  about. 

Weight  of  meal  for  Sdraboot  4  cwt.  cofts  ^.3  i  8 

120  Servants  in  New-Houfe 

get  1  quart  butter-milk      cal.  P. 
each       •  -        30  o  I  rtf  7  gaBoas  of 

1084  Workers,  Incurables,  &c.  >    butter-niik, 

1  junt  ditto        -         -    135  4 
a3  Suckkrsgetnobutter-aailk. 
— ^      Allowed  for  wdte     -"      1  4j 


value  i/, 


1227 


Brought  down,  £•  5  '5    ^ 


Fuel  to  cook  the  Stiiabout,  s  bofli,  coft  a  3 
Salt  for  ditto,  jqr.  31b.  ooft       .      -     o 


J.}'  J  ■>* 


The  Breakfaft  coft   £.  %  18    8i 
Quantity  of  water,  5  barrels  6  gallons. 


AP BE N I)  I }f^  :if  l(m.         i4J5 

1 227  firfinsfidai  Dinner.— IRmmad  and  Mbal  Pottage. 

120  Scnrants  a  9  oz.     jbs.  "I 
bread         *        68    f 

..^^Tir    t.         V  iVtM*         loftws.  lb.  value. 

1107  Wwkc«,.Iiicur.  i^^     j3     3  ^^^      j^ 

ables, &c. 8 OS.  1       »       ^       sx.  5        -i- 

ditto         -         SSSt"* 
Weight  of  meal  for  the  pottage,  i  cwt.  3  qrs.     013     5 
Pepper  for  ditto,  half  a  pound  -  -011 

Ginger  for  ditto,  I  pound  -        -        -013 

iSak  Sot  dittott  ^i  ppudd  -         -        -007 

Tael  for  ditto,  3  buOiels  2  pecks  -        -       o    2     7i 

Dhuier«oft  £*6   9    31 

/ 


Supper. 


16s  Sickly  Women  on       1  '*»•   loav* 
6  op.  bread.         62  >  109  is  24 
251  Childtien,  3  oz.  do.  47  3 


For  16 s  Sickly  Women  on       ")  '*»•   loavw  lb.       value. 

Z       O    I(?    XI 


N«  B.  The  expences  of  Food  for  the  Hofpital,  In  which 
there  are  343  perfons,  is  not  included  in  the  aboye  ac* 
count. 


Sunday^  May  i,  1796. 

1220  Perfons  fed  at  Break&ft. 

1 20  Serf ^nts,  a  8  oz.  bread. 

330  Incurables,  Children,  llec.  6  oz«  do. 

770  Workers,  &c.  get  Stirabout. 

X220  Perfons. 

The  fame  quantity  of  proviGons  delivered  this^  day 
for  Breakfaft  as  on  Saturday,  and  coft  the  fame:  viz. 
5/.  18/.  81</. 

It  2 


4^  Afftl^tit,  ^ 


1220  Ftrfint  fid  at  Dinner. — ^B&EAdy  Beef  and  BaoTH. 
X20  Serrvits,  tf  9  0Z.        "%  Coft. 

bUeadi  68  !   Bib.       lorvtt   lU.     L     t.      d. 

I  loo  Workers,  Inc0-  >6l8  »  137  i  J      5    9     <? 

rabies,  &c.  8  do.  550J 

I220  Perfons. 

Cwt.  qrt.  lbs. 

Weight  of  raw  beef,        4     2  10 
Allowed  for  bone,    -       100 

5     2  10  .  7  «9    3 

Meal  for  the  broth,          120  -  ^    3    ^i 

Wafte  bread  for  do.         i     o    q  -  000 

Salt  for  do.                      o    o  24  «  o    o    8 

Pepper  for  do.                 o    o    o^  -  o    x     i 

Fuel,  4  bufliels  2  pecks,         -  -  o    3    4i 


Total  £.  14  17    o 


Supper. 

The  fame  number  of  women  and  children  at  jcfterdaj, 
and  the  Supper  coft  the  fame :  viz.  ifi^iid*    ^ 


Wednefday^  May  4,  1 796. 

12 16  Perfons  fed  at  Break£ift. 

1 20  Servants  in  New  Houfe,  a  8  oz.  bread. 
;J34  IneuraUet,  ChiMtett,  &c;  a  6  oz.  do* 
762  Workers,  &c.  get  Stirabout. 

1 2 16  Perfoils. 

Tlie  fame  quantity  of  provifions,  &c.  delivered  this  daf 
for  Breakfaft  as/ for  Saturday,  and  coft  the  fame:  viz. 
j/.  18/.  8ld. 
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Coft. 
Weight  of  raw  potatoes  1    ^vt.  qn-  ibi.  '"     t    ^ 

for  Calccannon,  J     «9    o    o     -      30^ 

An  allowance  for  wafte,  100 


'>■  \  i 


'  Weight  ufed>  x8     o    o 

Raw  greens  for  ditto,    --800      -  160 

Butter  for  ditto,    -..       100      ^  3x20 

Pepper  for  ditto,    ...      00     o-^-  oil 

Ginger  for  ditto,     -..      0.01.-  0x3 

Onions  for  ditto,    ---      00  14      -  020 

Salt  for  4kto,    -•^-•0024      -  008 

Ffiel,  4  faufhcb  a  pecks,        -        -  *  o  ^    4 

Time  of  boiling  about  four  bouiy* 
1 193  l^exipna  get  x  . 


pint  of  beer  c«Ut.f. 
each,  making  149  x 


'23  Onthebrcaft  Vx 51  is    3     31      253 

— -—    get  no  beer.    ' 

12X6 

flowed  for 

wafte,  I  7J  ,^      . 

Bread  to  Jnciiriri^ks  ?n4  Childxep  pn  A» 
breaft,  43  loaves, 


.Oalii.    Bam.  GaUi. 


} 


X  xs    4 


Total  £.  12  X3    5 


SUPPBE. 

The  (ame  number  of  Women  and  Children  as  on  Sa^ 
turdajy  andcoft  the  fame:  viz*  19/.  xi  d* 

N.  B.  All  thefe  accounts  are  in  avoirdupois  weighty  and 
money* 
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NTX. 

■ 

Am  Jammi  tf  mm  ExPEaiiiEKT  mmde  {under  tk^ 
Dtream  ^  the  Aoraoi.)  iniU  Kitchen  rf  «fir 
QcNisK  ^  Industry  mt  DuBLm^  ^  Cooiukf 
/r  1^  PboR. 

^J'ATdie&I^  179^  a  duuer  was  provided  fi)r9af 
^  pqfoDs  of  Qrffumijuwy  a  kind  of  fcodat  yeat 
lepttte  in  bcfaiidy  cooqiofed  of  Pdrntan^  boilfld  and 
maiked^  mixied  mrii  aboat  ooe-ffth  of  iber  %Fri^ 
of  K>ikd  Grtensj  cut  fine  ^ndi  ftarp  ihoidl, 
and  ica&'r.ed  vith  hmttery  mmnsy  Jatt^  P^fp^^  sufl 
^t^r*^^.  The  ingredieBls  ^B»cre  boiled  in  a  iftqr 
hrjie  iron  bctlcr,  of  a  drcohr,  or  rad^v  heinii|ihe* 
ricji!  R>na^  capable  of  containing  near  400  galkmf, 
and  xcnark^Jj  thic^  and  heavy.  273  gallons  ^ 
pump  water  v»cre  pm  into  dds  boiler  ;  andthefi^ 
k'winji:  Table  vffl  fliow,  in  a  fitit&fibiy  maimef  » 
the  piogre&  aftd  dK  icfidt  of  the  ej^Kriment : 
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7 
8 


S 


10 


11 


II 


«- 


S 


48 


20 


a 
o 

45 


SO 


10 
10 

30 


Fuel 
laidoD. 
Coals, 


4 
1 

I 

I 

2 
I 

"a 
I 


I 


•1 


106  lb. 
26I 
i6| 


SI 


■  -• 


'I 

s6i 


■6i 


s6| 


•a 

a 


SS' 


80' 
ISO"* 


190^ 
aia® 


s8d» 
lot"" 
aia* 


Contents  of  the  Boiler. 


s. 


Water  XO  boill 
the    Greens   > 

ftodPatttoestj 


Qoantitf. 


i4 


The   Grenu 
were  BOW  fot 


in. 


} 


The  Greens 
taken  oat  and 
BoimHt  pat 


Potatoes  done* 


n^ea- 
fures. 


Gall. 


tn 
weight. 


lbs. 


3951 


1615 


GmiKAL 
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Generajl  Results  €ffie  Experiment, 

The  fuel  ufed  was  Whitehaven  coal :  the  quan- 
tity 17  pecks,  weighing  450 fibs. 

The  potatoes  being  maihed,  (without  pttEng 
them,)  and  the  greens^  chopped  &ie  with  a  fliatp 
fiiovel,  they  were  mixed  together,  'and  g8  lbs.  of 
butter,  1 4  lbs.  of  onions  boiled  and  chopped  fine, 
40  lbs.  of  fait,  I  lb.  of  black  pepper  in  powjder,  and 
i  lb.  of  ^ger,  being  added,  and  the  whole  wdl 
mixed  together^  this  food  was  feryed  oat  in  porjtioiis 
of  I  quart,  or  about  2  lbs.  each,  ia  wooden  nogg^of, 
holdmg  each  i  quart  when  fiilL  ^  ; 

Each  of  thefe  portion^  of  Calpcannon  (?s  thfs 
food  is  called  ia  Ireland) 'fepred  one  perfon  for 
dinner  and  (upper;  and  each  fortioa  coft  aboift 
2  -^  pence,  Irifh  money,  or  it  coft  fbmethiiig  lefls 
than  one  penny  darling  p^  pound. .  » 

Twelve  pence  ^erlingj  mate  thirteen  penee  Irijb.  . 

The  ezpence  (reckoned  in  Irifh  rncme^}  of  prp> 
paring  this  food,  was  as  follows  :  viz* 


Potatoes,  19  cwt.  at  3^.  Sd.  per  Qwt. 

(N.B.  Tbijf 'umgbid no  wure  than  iSt^lh* 
'     nuhen  fided  tend  ivajbed  ) 

Greens,  26  flafkets  at  lo^.  each,    - 
Butter,  98  lbs.  at  72/.  percwt. 
Onions,  14  lbs.  at  2j.  per  flone,     * 

Carried  forward^ 


> 

I.    t. 

* 

6 

10 

* 

3    3 
0    3 

0 
0 

c 

7  '3    4 
JSrou^it 
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. 

1.     0.     6: 

.  .  •  :  Bmu^  ferwari^ 

7  J3     4 

Ginger,  }lb« 

.      0    r    5 

Salty  4olbs.         .        .        .        . 

oil 

Pepper,  I  lb«9        •        .        . 

oil 

Total  coft  of  the  ingredients,   £.  y  16    9 
Expence  iPor  ^el,- 1 7  pecks  of  coals,  ^ 
at  !/•  3J.  3^,  per  ton,  5 

Total    £.  7  19  iif 

With  i!his  kinrf  6f  ibod,  tltere  is  noallbwance  of 
bread,  nor  is  any  neceffary. 

It  would  be  hfeirdly  poffiWe  to  in^ettt  a  xtiOPc 
nourifhing  or  more  palataA>K^  kind  6f  food',  than 
Calecannon,  as  it  is  made  iii  Irelaild ;  but  the  M- 
penfe  of  it  might  be  coh{!Uer3A>ly  diftninilhed;  by 
ufing  lefs  butter  in  preparing  it. 
^  Salted  herrings  (which  do  not  in  general  c5ft 
much  more  than  a  peiiny  thii  pomid)  taight  be  ofed 
witfi  great  advantage  to  give  it  a  relHh,  pardcuhrly 
when  a  firiall  proportion  of  butt*  is  ufed; 

In' this  experiment,  273  gallons  of  water  weigh- 
ing about  2224  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  being  at  the 
temperature  of  55%  was  made  to  boil,  (in  two 
hours  and  32'  minutes,)  with  tne  combiiftion  of 
346^ lbs.  of  coal;  which  gives  rather  lefs  than  6^1b8. 
of  .water,  to  each  pound  of  coal  coxifumed ;  the 
water  bdng  heated  157  degrees,  or  from  55*  to 
2Ia^ 

According  to  my  experiments^  ftolbs,  of  Water 
maybe  beated  160  degrees,  (namely  from  32^  the 

freezing 
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letting  point,  to  212*  tfie  temperature  of  boiliii^ 
ivater,)  ^Krith  die  heat  generated  in  Ae  cond^niBoa 
of  lib.  of  pine-wood;  confequentfy,  the  fiuae  qnait- 
dty  of  wood  i\  lb.)  woold  heat  23  fl>.  of  water 
157%  or  from  55'  to  212*. 
^  But  M.  LaYoifierlias  fiiown  us  bjbxs  experi- 
ments, that  the  quantity  of  he^it  genented  in  the 
combuftion  of  any  given  weight  of  coal,  is  greater 
than  that  generated  ia  liie  oomboftion  of  the  £ane 
weight  of  dry  wood,  in  the  proportion  of  1089  to 
600;  confequently,  lib.  of  coil  ought  to  make 
4o|lb6«  of  water  at  the  temperature  55*  boiL 

But  in  the  fbregc^  experiment,  i  lb.  of  cod 
was  confumedin  making  64- lbs;  of^water  boil;  con- 
fequently, more  than  4-  of  the  heat  generated,  or 
which  nd|;ht'  with  proper  management  have  been 
generated  in  tfie  combuftion  of  the  coal,  was  loft, 
owing  to  the  bad  conftrudion  of  the  boiler  and  of 
the  fire-plac6. 

Had  die  conftruftion  of  the  boiler  and  of  the  fire^ 
place  been  as  perfeft  as  they  were  in  my  experiments, 
a  quantity  of  iud  would  hm  been  fuffident,  (mailer 
thsoi  that  a6tuaUy  ufed,  in  the  proportion  of  6|  to 
40I,  or  inftead  of  450!  lbs.  of  coal,  7 1  i  lbs.  wouU 
have  done  the  buiinefs ;  and,  inftead  of  coftmg  3/. 
2  i^.,  they  would  have  coft  lefs  than  6  \d.  Irilh  mo- 
jiey,  or  5 1  dC.  fterling,  which  is  only  about  \  per  cent, 
of  the  coft  of  the  ingredients  ufed  in  prqnring  the 
ibod,  for  the  expence  of  fuel  for  cocJdng  it. 

Thefe  computations  may  ferve  to  fhow,  that  I  did 
not  exaggerate,  when  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  (m 
my  Ellay  onFood,)  that  the  expence  for  the  fuel  ne- 

cefllary 


^ 


^"•!^^»|P 


«  -    -i^  J 
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I  flodt  thfak  myfetf  ferf  fortoni&e,  if  ^^hat  Iiutc 
done  in  the  profecodonof  thefe  niy&vourite  ftiidies» 
ibould  indocd  ingenious  men  to  turn  thdr  atten- 
tion to  tbe  inveftigation  of  a  fdence,  Utherto  xBoatSsk 
neglefiedy  and  where  every  new  improvieinent  nmflF 
tend  dirediy  and  pd«i^er/iilly  t)o  increafe  die  oomr 
forts  and  enjoymeocs  of  mankind 


END  OF  TRE  FIRST  VbLVMX. 
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